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A Nitrogen- gathering Crop for Every Acre This Year 





N our article last week on ¢ 

manures. or crons to be plowed 

under for fert we pro- 
duced experiment station 
dence of the great 
crops. For example. 
planted after rye s 
5,525 pounds of hay per acre; 
after crimson clover stubble, 
9,750 pounds per acre; and after 
crimson clover, entire plant 
turned under, 306 pounds. 
Reckoning sorghum hay at $10¢@ 
ton, we have here an increased 
yield worth nearly $25 an acre } 
due to the clover crop. Again, { 
oats after velvet beans plowed j{ 
under yielded 33 bushels per acre; | 
after cowpeas plowed under. 31 | 
bushels per acre; and after crab | 
grass and millet stubble, only 
bushels per acre. 

We hold that these facts are of | 
tremendous importance to South- 
ern farmers; so important. indeed, 
that we believe every single culti- 
ivated acre in the South should 
have some sort of nitrogen -gath- 


sTEen 


hzers 
evi- 
value of these 
sorghum 
tubble yielded 


1G, 


os 


ering crop planted on it this | 

year. ' 
But this is impossible. you i. 

say? By no means! Not only is 


1H can be 
done at the same time we are producing 


ii quite possible, but 


j 

\ 

cotton. Let us see. } 

in the first place. the oat land is only doing half its duty unless it | 
produce a legume crop after the oat crop is harvested. In the lower i This, then, 


central South lespedeza or Japan clover 
makes a splendid hay and soil-building crop 
after oats; on the stiffer clay lands. 
beans produce an immense lot of teed; 
cowpeas do weil nearly everywhere; and 
in the Coastal Plain sections the Early 
Speckled velvet beans may very profitab)y 


SOV 


follow oats for soil improvement and fall 
and winter grazing. 
Then we must come te regard our corn 


fields as not returning anything like a max- 
imum profit if they produce corn only, 
must put all of them to 
addition to the corn crop 
soy beans, velvet beans, or 


and 
work growing. in 
erop oft 


peanuts. 


peas, 


Finally, every field in the South 
should next 
plowed under 
lowed by 
be put in in 
terfering with the cotton crop on the 


fact that 


cotton 


fall eo tn crimson clover, to be 


the following spring and fol 


corn or coiton. This clover can 


September without at all in 
land. 


In view of the demonstrate when 


our crops of 


a 











A PAUSE BY THE BROOKSIDE 





corn, oats and 


is an outline of what we consider 
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the soil is inoculated, crimson clover is at home on practically every 
well-drained soil type in the South, no cotton field should be without 
this great winter-growing legume. 


the onty sound crop- 
ping system, and we believe every farm- 
er in the South main crops are 
corn, cotton and small grains might well 
adopt the slogan, ‘‘a nitrogen- gathering 
crop every for cultivated 
acre.’" Adopting sucha plan and stick 
ing to it year after year will accomplish 


whose 


Vear every 


at least two far-reaching results: First, 
it will enable us to laugh at high-priced 
fertilizers, for in most of the South 


such a system will make us independent 
of them; second, it will enable us to 
turn the the Northern farmer 
and ship him corn and meat instead of 
buying is now the 


tables on 


our his, as case. 


Nor is this theory. Every year thous- 


ands of our best farmers are doing these 
very things, and doing them to the etern 
al betterment of their soils. 


Why not you? 


themselves, 
and their neighborhoods. 
Why now now? 


5c. a a 
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The Eight-Cylinder Cadillac 


is that car 





Draw a mental picture of your ideal 
motor car—what you would like it to be 
—and how you would like it to perform 


NIRST you would have a car that is strong and 
staunch-—a car that will serve vou for many 
years to come. 


Your own knowledge during the past decade or 
more, tells you that Cadillacs have lacked nothing 
im staunchness and endurance. 


You would have a car that is large enough to accom- 
modate your family in comfort-—-without cramping 
or inconvenience. 


The Cadiliac amply meets that requirement. 


You would have a car of abundant power; a car that 
will carry you wherever you wish to go, through the 
valley and over the hills, over good roads and bad 
without faltering. 


The Cadillac “E1ght” is that car. 


Good roads yield up a velvety quality of travel of 
which you never dreamed. Bad roads jose much of 
their terror and hills seem almost to flatten out 
before you,—so easily. so quietly and with so iittle 
effort does the car surmount them. 


You would have a car with deep, soft, yielding cushions 
and with scientific spring suspension,—to relieve you 
of the effects of the rough and bumpy roads. 


It has been saitd:--“The Cadillac carries tts own 
good road with it.”’ 


You would have a quiet, smooth running car 


The Cadiliac Eight Cylinder engine runs so 
smoothly, and the entire mechanism functions 
im such perfect harmony, that you aimost forget 
you are carried along by mechanical means 

You would have a car that is easy to handle and 
controi, a car that does not tire you to drive 


CADILLAC 
EIGHT- 
CYLINDER, 
SEVEN 
PASSENGER 
CAR 


The scientific balance, the distribution of its 
weight and the desrén of its steering mechanism 
are such that the natural tnclination of the Cad:I- 
fac is to stay in the road. 


You would have an easy acting clutch and easy 
acting brakes. 


You will be amazed at the ease with which the 
Cadillac clutch and brakes are operated. 


You would have a car of which you are proud to claim 
ownership. 


Did you ever hear anyone apologize for owning a 
Cadillac? 


You would have a car with life, with vim and activity. 


The Cadillac possesses these qualities in a degree 
which no other car approaches. 


You would have a car produced by a maker of stand- 
ing and repute. 


The Cadillac Company was first to produce a 
practical, durable motor car. That was nearly 
fourteen years ago, and the Cadillac Company has 
been the pioneer in the most important motor 
car developments since that time. 


You would have a car that would serve you day-in- 
and-day-out, year-in-and-year-out. 

You would have a car that affords the maximum 
of satisfaction, the maximum of pleasure, the maximum 
of comfort and the maximum of endurance. 

{n short, you would have a car which afforded the 
maximum of all the things which contribute to the real 
éenjoyments of motoring 

More than 25,000 owners will tell you: ~ 
“The Eight Cylinder Cadillac is THAT car.’’ 


PRICE 
$2086 
F. O. B. 
DETROIT 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Livestock Suggestions for April 


T IS a glorious time when the live- 

stock can go on to lush spring 
pastures, but alas, some of the “pas- 
tures’ ‘nto which our livestock are 
turned do not inspire much enthusi- 
asm. Those who sowed crimson clo- 
ver early enough last fall, or those 
who were fortunate enough to get a 
stand of bur clover, are to be con- 
gratulated at this time. Early spring 
pastures are of most value in fur- 
nishing green feed when the North- 
ern stockman must still depend on 
dry feed, but they do not come of 
themselves. The mild climate is not 


enough; some seed must be sowed 
and some effort made to get early 
grazing. 

II 


There is frequently profit in feed- 


ing a certain class of cattle while- 
on -pasture. This is especially true 
when pastures are not of the best; 


as is often the case in the South. But 
the chief reason for feeding cattle 
grain or concentrates on pasture are, 
(1) that they may be put on the mar- 
ket earlier, say July or early August, 
when the market is usually better; 
and (2) at about this time the pas- 
tures are likely to become dry or 
short. The removal of a part of the 
stock relieves the pressure and leaves 
enough feed for the balance of the 
stock. Even though cottonseed meal, 
or preferably cracked cake, may ap- 
pear high-priced this year, it is quite 
possible that it would be a good plan 
to feed a part of the cattle a little 
cracked cottonseed cake and market 
them earlier. 


Many pastures, especially in the 
West, are burned over in the spring. 
It may appear that a _ practice 
common and one having the endorse- 
ment of so many experienced stock- 
men must be correct, but we do not 
hesitate to say it is wrong in practice 
as well as in theory. The pasture 
that is properly grazed or has been 
mowed, as should be done when 
weeds or grass get too large, does 
not need burning over, and the one 
that has not had such treatment, if 
temporarily benefited, is permanently 
injured by the burning. The one need 
of Southern lands is nitrogen and 
humus, and both are destroyed by 
fire. The earlier pasturage furnished 
by the burned over pastures is more 
apparent than real. Of course if 
weeds and other non-pasture plants 
are burned off the green grass is 
more easily seen and is more easily 
reached by the stock, but if the pas- 
tures are properly handled there is 
no need of burning, and in any case 
the most valuable fertilizer for our 
pastures is burned up—driven off into 
the air. 


so 


IV 


It is not yet too late to provide for 
abundant feed crops. We raised more 
feed last year than ever before in 
our history, but prices are still high. 
There is no sort of a prospect that 
feedstuffs will not be high-priced 
again next year. It looks as if less 
feed crops will be grown in the Cot- 
ton Belt than in 1915, and that a larg- 
er acreage will be put into cotton. 
This should tell any man who thinks 
the least that feeds are likely to be 
higher and cotton lower. Not only 
are feed crops at a high price more 
profitable than cotton at a low price, 
but larger yields—the greatest eco- 
nomic need of our farming—will only 
be made when we grow more legumes 
and plow them under or feed them 
and apply the manure. Besides, if 
any other argument is needed, the 


half-starved livestock seen every- 
where over the South each spring 
ought to appeal to our sense of shame 
if not to our business judgment. No 
system of starving livestock can ever 
be profitable. Livestock can only be 
profitable according to the liberality 
and skill with which it is fed. Let’s 
grow enough enough feed, for once, 


in 1916. 


Vv 
It is a mistake to turn the cattle 
in the pasture and neglect to see 
them regularly and often. One may 


get injured, or sicken and die, which 
a little prompt attention would have 
saved. Water is also as necessary as 
feed, and clean, good water as im- 
portant as a balanced ration. An 
abundance of good water, a sufficient 
supply of feed, made certain by not 
overstocking the pastures, and a reg- 
ular supply of salt are essential to a 
good growth on pasture. An animal 
weighing 1,000 pounds will consume 
less than an ounce a day, but should 
have it each day, or as it wants it. 
Giving a large amount of salt once 
every week or every two weeks is 
probably worse than -none at all. 
Place common barrel salt under 
shelter where the animals can get it 
as they need it. 
VI 

Do not stunt the young pigs. A calf 
or a colt will be injured by a lack of 
feed, but the pig, having a shorter 
period of growth to maturity, will, 
above all other animals, suffer from 
lack of feed when young. It may not 
pay to push the pigs on high-priced 


feeds until they are six or eight 
months old if cheaper feeds will be 
available later, but sufficient feed 


should be given young pigs to keep 
them growing. It does not pay to 
stunt pigs by starving their mother 
nor is it most profitable to force pigs 
two to four months old to get all their 
feed from the average Southern pas- 


ture. It is not so much more hogs 
that we need, as more and better 
feeds fear hogs. Now is the time to 


plan to grow crops for fattening the 
hogs this fall, and a little feed given 
to the young pigs along through the 
summer will increase the pork crop 
this fall more than anything else. If 
feeds are too high-priced, grow them, 
but do not commit the folly of at- 
tempting to produce pork on corn 
alone, nor without any feed. ; 
VII 


What sort of a sire have you select- 
ed for your 1917 crop of calves? Any 
one who will stop for an instant and 
consider the difference in value be- 
tween the average scrub calf of the 
South and one from a good pure-bred 
bull when six to ten months old can- 
not fail to see the absurdity of breed- 
ing to scrub or inferior bulls. A calf 
from almost any sort of a native cow 
and a good pure-bred bull will sell 
for from $20 to $25 in the fall at 
weaning time, while the scrub calf is 
well sold at half the price. The dif- 
ference between the value of a crop 
of 25 calves would be at least $250, 
and still some men think $250 too 
much to pay for a good bull to breed 
to grade cows. An inferior bull, scrub 
or pure-bred, is dear at any price, but 
it is dificult to pay too much for a 
really good pure-bred bull. 

Vill 

Mow the pastures. We start this 
sarly with this advice, so there can 
be no excuse that your attention was 
not called to it early enough. Per- 
haps it is true that there will be no 
need of mowing the pastures in April, 
but we will remind you of the value 
of the mower as an implement for 


cultivating the grass crop of the pas- 
tures, in May, June, July, August, 
September, and October, and then for 
fear it may be forgotten, it will also 
be mentioned every other month dur- 
ing the year. 
IX 

Kill the ticks. They are still dis- 
cussing the question whether the ticks 
can be eradicated, notwithstanding 
one-third of the originally infested 
area has been cleaned. They refers to 
the politicians, the standpatters, the 
ignorant and those who don’t want to 
learn. Some men knew 15 years ago 
that the ticks could be eradicated, 
and knew how it could be done; but 
it will take some people 15 years 
more to learn that the ticks can be 
eradicated for less than it takes to 
feed them one season. 


The one important thing for the 
Southern stockman to learn is that 
no sort of livestock, no matter how 
well bred or how good individually, 
can make money for him unless it 
does so by consuming large quanti- 
ties of cheap feeds. No profits can 
come without large use of cheap 
feed, and the only way to make cheap 
feed is to grow two crops a year on 
cheap land. We have the cheap land 
relatively—and can grow two crops a 
year. The only thing lacking is the 
inclination to grow it. 





A Five-lot Hog Pasture 
SOUTH Carolina reader says he 
has a Bermuda pasture and five 

two-acre lots on which to grow hog 
feed. He wishes a rotation of crops 
for the five lots. 

The following is suggested 
good series of crops: 


as a 


the lots may be sowed to rape and 
clover and grazed during the early 
summer. These crops should furnish 
grazing at all times when there is 
grazing anywhere except the latter 
half of June and July. The Bermuda 
pasture will serve -at that time. If 
red clover will grow well it may serve 
at that time also. 





How We Figure That Horse and Mule 
Labor Costs Ten Cents an Hour 


READER wishes to know how 
we “figure that it costs 10 cents 


an hour for horse or mule labor on 
Southern farms.” 
Such evidence as we have goes to 


show that the average mule on a cot- 
ton farm does not work more than 
1,000 hours a year, or 100 days of 10 
hours each. If this be true, and it is 
probably an over-estimate rather 
than under, then for horse labor to 
cost 10 cents an hour the total cost 
of keeping a mule or horse has only 
to amount to $100 a year. 

If a mule costs $150, and any sort 
of an efficient mule will cost more, 
then at 8 per cent the interest on the 
investment is $12 a year. A mule will 
not average more than 10 years of ef- 
ficient service. In fact, it will usually 
be less, while the efficiency of a horse 
will average considerably less. This 
means an annual charge of $15 for de- 
preciation. If we add $1.75 for other 
expenses, such as harness, shoeing, 
etc., we have a total expense of this 
sort amounting to $28.75 a year. 

If a mule is fed 14 pounds of corn a 
day for 200 days and 5 pounds a day 
for the other 165 days, it will take 65 





Field No, 1 Field No. 2 


Oats 


Oats 
(Grazed off (Allowed to 
First Year 


early) 


ripen) 
Peanuts 


Soy beans 
Oats 


Wheat or 

(Allowed to Barley 

Second Year ripen) sasreieacecinch 
Sar: Peanuts 


Soy beans 


Wheat or 


Barley Rape (fall) 
Third Year BBPey Rape (spring) 
Peanuts Soy beans 





Rape (fall) 


Soy beans 


Rape (fall) 
Fourth Year Rape (spring) 
° Soy beans 
Oats 
(Grazed off 


Rape (fall) 
— early) 


Fifth Year meres 
Soy beans 








Peanuts 











bushels, but if we estimate 60 
Field No. 3 Field No. 4 Field No. 5 
be nerd tape (fall) Rape (fall) 
eee Rape (spring) ae 


Peanuts Soy beans Soy beans 


Oats 
Rape (fall) Rape (fall) (Grazed off 
Rape (spring) incsemeiie early) 


Soy beans Soy beans ncaa 


Peanuts 


Oats 





Oats 
Rape (fall) (Grazed off (Allowed to 
-se early) ripen) 
Soy beans ——_——~ —_—— 
Peanuts Soy beans 
Oats Oats Wheat or 
(Grazed off (Allowed to Barley 
early) ripen) 5 ge 
Aa Pata Peanuts 
Peanuts Soy beans 
Oats Wl . 
1eat or 
(Allowed to Barley Rape ( fall ) 
ripen) Tee Rape (spring) 


Peanuts Soy beans 











Soy beans 





This series of crops contemplates 
starting in the fall, while our reader 
probably wishes to start this spring. 

We would sow lots in 
spring oats and two to rape, if the 
land is rich enough for rape, and if it 
is not, then-all four to spring oats 
or three to oats and one to early sor- 
ghum. The fall crops we would make 


two of the 


the same as outlined in our series 
above. 
If the land is rich we would use 


barley or wheat on one or two of the 
lots this fall, oats on one or two and 
rape on two; but if the land is not 
rich we would put oats on all of them. 
Barley does best on rich land in the 
northern half of the Cotton Belt. On 
the lot not sowed to oats or rape this 
spring we would put in early soy 
beans. When the rotation is running 
regularly the lot sowed to fall rape 
and the lot sowed to barley or wheat 
and to oats that are not allowed to 
ripen may also be put in soy beans or 
peanuts at periods so as to have a 
succession of these crops ripe from 
August to October. The lots on 
which the oats are allowed to ripen 


will furnish later peanuts and soy 
beans for November grazing. 
Where clover will do well one of 


oo _—— 


bushels at 75 cents a bushel, the cost 
for grain will be $45 a year. If we 
allow 14 pounds of hay per day at $15 
a ton for 200 days, and 75 cents a 
month for pasture for 5 months, we 
bring the cost of feeding up to $71.25 
a year, or a total cost for the items 
named of $100. If we reduce the value 
of the horses and mules per head to 
the average of the United States, the 
interest and depreciation charges will 
be less; but the average mule is not 
efficient, probably works less than 100 
days, and lasts less than ten years, so 
that we think 10 cents an hour for 
the cost of efficient horse and mule 
labor in the South at the present time 
is a conservative estimate. 





number of 
seeds are 
This is particularly 
true of lespedeza seed. To me it 
seems really funny that farmers 
should complain of the high price of 
farm products. If the prices too high, 
why not produce these high-priced 
seeds and get some of the large prof- 
its complained of? Any man can 
save lespedeza seed for his own use. 
If he does not do so he has no right 
to complain of the high prices re- 
ceived by those who do so. 


Again we have large 
farmers complaining that 
too high-priced. 


SS —— —— 






























What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 




















They Do Chew 
ROF. Baker, of the Arkansas Col- 
lege, says that the strawberry 
weevil and the curculio have appara- 
tus on the end of their probosces for 
chewing to some extent, and they 
may get poisons applied. 





Lespedeza With Broomsedge 


a ILL lespedeza grow on shaded 
land where broomsedge was?” 
Yes. I have seen it growing rankly 
in a pine thicket in Davie County, 
N. €. It prefers a moist clay soil 
rather than sandy soil, but it will 
grow and make a bite of pasture on 
any kind of land. 





Better Not Mix 


= ILL bone meal and ashes make 
a good fertilizer for corn?” 
Mixing ashes with raw bone meal 
will volatilize the ammonia and will 
tend to revert any soluble phosphoric 
acid that may be in the bone, but as 
there is little of that, this will not 


mean much. Spread the ashes and 
harrow them in and then use the 
bone. 





Bed Sound Potatoes 
oF HAT must I do for the dry rot 
in sweet potatoes?” 

Bed only clean and healthy 
potatoes, bedding none with the 
brown blotches on them. Then grow 
some especially for bedding by plant- 
ing cuttings of healthy vines in Au- 
gust. These small potatoes will keep 
better thansthose from the early crop. 
Then never bed twice in the same 
place. 


seed 





Best Variety of Dewberries 
ee HAT variety of. dewberries is 
best to plant? I want to plant 
about an acre.” 

[f you intend to grow the berries 
for shipping the best variety is the 
Lucretia. For home use the Austin is 
earlier and better, but is rather too 
soft to ship. Then the Atlantic, 
which ripens hefe in August, is a fine 
berry and a good shipper, and is the 
latest of all. y 





You Get Plenty in Acid Phosphate 


: HAT is the value of sulphate of 

lime or plaster? Will it do to 
mix with cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate? Has it any value in re- 
leasing potash in the soil?” 

Sulphate of lime is not strictly plant 
food. It is thought to have some 
value in the release of insoluble pot- 
ash in the soil. But acid phosphate is 
nearly one-half sulphate of lime, and 
I do not see that there will be any 
advantage in adding more. 


‘ 





Better Fertilize Some 


ROM northwest North Carolina: 

“Will soy beans mature here? 
Will Irish potatoes need any fertil- 
izer on strong bottom land where a 
good turf is turned under?” 

Some of the earlier soys like the 
{to San and Medium Early may do 
well in your high section. Better give 
the Irish potatoes 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate to balance the natural fer- 
tility. 





You Cannot Substitute One for the 
Other 

“INO YOU think it will be cheaper 
and as good to use corn meal 
instead of cottonseed meal at $2 a 
sack, with plenty of corn in the crib?” 
No, the two meals have entirely dif- 
ferent characters. Cottonseed meal 
is used because of its high protein 
content, and corn meal becaus« 


of its 


carbohydrate nature. You need both 
to make a balanced ration, as they 
are entirely different. 





Dust Them Well 


**Tf AST year the striped beetles de- 

voured my melons as soon as 
they came through the ground. What 
is best to prevent them?” 

Dust the hills over with fine bone 
meal or air-slaked lime or any fine 
dust, and renew it if washed off. The 
beetles are diabrotica vittata, and 
cannot work in dust. I find fine bone 
dust best, as it helps the plants too. 
Spraying with lead arsenate, 1 pound 
to 30 gallons of water and 2 gallons 
of corn syrup, will kill the beetles and 
nay be better. 





Why Not Test the Difference ? 


“FP HAVE Peruvian guano and cot- 

tonseed meal and acid phosphate. 
How shall I mix these to best ad- 
vantage for cotton?” 

Why not use the Peruvian guano 
alone and then mix the cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate in equal 
parts and use that separately? This 
will give you an opportunity to test 


and-half, and a better soil-improver 
for your section, too. It is true that 
any of these can be pastured after 
frost kills them. A farmer in Illinois 
once wrote to me that he sowed some 
cowpeas there and they were caught 
by frost before maturity. He turned 
a bunch of cattle in the field and they 
got fat on the dead peas before the 
snow fell. 





Not Many Men Can Beat You Farming 


**~DLEASE tell me what kind of fer- 

tilizer to use on my corn and 
cotton this year. Most of my land is 
sowed to crimson clover, and I have 
during the winter broadcasted eight 
manure-spreader loads of manure an 
acre on it. I shall plant some corn 
for ensilage in July on land without 
clover, but will have the same quan- 
tity of manure. So tell me what fer- 
tilizer to use. I only work three 
mules, and my sales last year were 
over $3,700. Don’t you think that 
pretty good for a woman? I sell milk, 
peanuts, corn, cotton, meat, dressed 
hogs in the fall, sweet potatoes and 
garden truck.” 


{ wish that all the men farmers 
were doing as well. Where you have 
clover to turn for corn there will 
hardly be any further need for fertil- 
izer, though perhaps some acid phos- 
phate might pay. On cotton use a 
mixture of equal parts cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate. On the land 
manured for silage corn some acid 





Plant hog grazing crops. 


to 10 or 12 inches in the row. 
several years. 


throughout the season. 


then poison with arsenate of lead. 


Grease their heads to kill lice. 





APRIL JOBS FOR PROGRESSIVE FARMERS 





Plant best varieties of corn and cotton. 


Transplant tomatoes, egg plants and pepper plants to garden. 

Plant cantaloupes, butter beans, cucumbers, okra and squash. Thin lettuce 
Thin celery, onions and beets. 
root knot, plant sweet potatoes on land where they have not been planted for 


Continue to plant snap beans about every ten days in order to have plenty 
Give peaches second spraying about three weeks after first. 
with arsenate of lead as soon as blooms have fallen. 


Plant a few hills of summer squash among cantaloupes to attract worms and 


A good ration for young chickens ie wheat bran or shorts and buttermilk. 
—Clemson College Bulletin 


If troubled with 


Spray apples 
Repeat in eight days. 








the value of the Peruvian, and if the 
mixture of meal and acid phosphate 
gives as good results it will be cheap- 
er. We learn in this way rather than 
by making an uncertain mixture. 





Always Plant the Earliest 
ss HICH English pea is best to 
plant for market, Gradus, 
Thomas Laxton, or Ameer? When 
is the best time to plant? Will hen 
manure do for them or would cot- 
tonseed meal be best?” 

The Alaska type of peas is the earl- 
iest and is generally sowed for the 
early*market. They should have been 
sowed in February. The Gradus is a 
fine pea, but has always been unpro- 
ductive with me. Thomas Laxton is 
fine to follow the Alaska. I sow the 
Nonpareil of the Alaska type for the 
earliest. Peas need more acid phos- 
phate than nitrogen, and hen manure 
is largely nitrogenous and would do 
better for corn. Mix one-third cot- 
tonseed meal and two-thirds acid 
phosphate and give the peas 500 
pounds an acre. 





It Is as True of Cowpeas as of Velvet 
Beans 


‘“*‘T AM interested in velvet beans. 
Will they be profitable here in 
southeast Virginia. I notice that 


writers say they are good for grazing 
in winter, and yet they say that frost 
kills the vines? Would you advise 
our sowing them in preference to 
cowpeas 2?” 

No. While the earlier ones might 
perhaps mature with you, you can get 
a better hay by mixing the Mammoth 
Yellow soy bean and cowpeas, half- 


phosphate may pay, or a light side- 
dressing of nitrate of soda. 





How to Grow Watermelons 


**DLEASE give the best method of 

growing watermelons on sandy 
land? How much fertilizer should 
I use? Does it pay to prune the 
vines?” 

There are thousands of acres in 
melons grown where I live. Our 
growers prepare the land in Decem- 
ber or January and check it out 8x8 
feet and put half a bushel or more of 
manure in each check and let it lie till 
spring to rot. Then they add a hand- 
ful of a good fertilizer on this at 
planting time and mix it well and 
make up the hill and plant. When a 


good stand is secured thin to two 
plants. Then scatter a tablespoonful 


of nitrate of soda around each hill 
and cultivate clean. Never prune 
the vines at all. In the absence of 
manure, put in the hill about a bushel 
of black mold from the woods and 
then mix cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate equally and put a handful 
of this well mixed in the woods mold 
and cover and make the hill. 





Kudzu 


**T HAVE a circular from Alabama 
exploiting kudzu. It occurs to me 
that if it was at all as wonderful as 
claimed there would have been some- 
thing in The Progressive Farmer. 
Has it any merit for Tennessee?” 
We have mentioned the Kudzu 
plant in The Progressive Farmer 
more than once. It is the most won- 
derful grower of any plant I have 
grown. A correspondent in Alabama 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


sent me a plant two years ago. The 
first year it made a fair growth, but 
last year it beat the band. I had it 
planted by one of my porches, and it 
tried to take the whole country. I 
think I cut out a wagon load from it 
to keep it in bounds, and it sent run- 
ners out along the ground and rooted 
30 feet away. I believe that if this 
one plant had been set out in the open 
field and kept mown during the sum- 
mer it Would have come near keeping 
a cow if the forage is worth anything. 
What the feeding value of the forage 
is I cannot say, but I think the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton can inform you. I know nothing 
that would make more forage an acre 
than kudzu if the hay is valuable. 
Then after a few years growth it will 
be easier to grub out a pine thicket. 
I intend to move my vine out into the 
open field and see what it will do. 





Sweet Potatoes 

ROM Mississippi: “I expect to bed 

a lot of sweet potatoes to make 
plants for the market and wish advice 
as to the best varieties. I have 200 
bushels of Nancy Hall and some of 
the Early Triumph and quite a good 
lot of yams. This yam is far superior 
to the ordinary yam both as to qual- 
ity and productiveness, and is claimed 
by some to be as productive as Nancy 
Hall, and I prefer it for my own use 
Some have advised me not to bed 
many of these, as the demand for 
them is not so great. How are vines 
kept over winter for planting? I see 
them advertised. What percentage 
of the price do potato growers de- 
mand from buyers as a guarantee?” 

I have never grown the Early Tri- 
umph and cannot say what it will do. 
Nancy Hall is really one of the yam 
varieties, and a good one, and even 
here, where the market demand is for 
a dry yellow potato, the Nancy Hall 
is getting popular, and for my use I 
prefer it. What potatoes you should 
bed will depend on the market where 
the crop is to be sold. If the plants 
are wanted for growing potatoes for 
the Northern markets the yam varie- 
ties are not wanted. For the North- 
ern market dry yellow’ potatoes 
like the Big Stem Jersey and Gold 
Skin are needed, for the Northern 
people do not want the yams, as they 
steam or boil the potatoes and a yam 
will not submit to that sort of cook- 
ing. Plant growers generally demand 
cash with the order for the full 
amount. I can see no advantage in 
keeping the old vines over, for I had 


rather have the new plants from the 
beds. 





Growing Grapes 


DO not believe there is any sec- 

tion where some varieties of grapes 
cannot be grown with success if prop- 
erly attended to. The vines must be 
cared for by proper pruning and must 
be sprayed regularly with Bordeaux 
mixture to prevent rot. The methods 
of pruning vary greatly. Some grow- 
ers prune to short spurs of two eyes, 
while others practice the long cane 
renewal method, which I consider the 
best. The rotundifolia varieties like 
the Scuppernong, James and others 
are very generally grown on arbors, 
and in my experience I have found 
that any kind of grapes will do bet- 
ter on an overhead arbor than on a 
vertical trellis. On my arbor of the 
bunch grapes I train out canes of last 
year’s wood four feet long and prune 
out the old canes of last year’s fruit- 
ing. 

Then if you neglect spraying your 
grapes will fail in most sections. And 
where the rose bugs are plentiful, as 
they are where I live, we have to use 
lead arsenate freely as the blossoms 
appear, for the bugs attack these 
first, and will entirely destroy the 
crop if not checked. Some people 
have found grapes a failure doubtless 
because they have not given them the 
proper attention. If you will write 
and tell me where you live and just 
what you wish to know about grapes 
and what kinds, I will gladly write 
more fully. 
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$500 More a Year for the Average Southern Farmer 


Let’s See Exactly Why the Northern and Western Farmer Makes $500 More Than We Do 








By PROF. W. F. MASSEY 














HE Southern farmer can grow 
all the staple crops Northern 
and Western farmers grow, and 
also have the monopoly of the cotton 
crop. And yet the Northern and 
Western tarmers, without any cotton, 
produce a larger amount per hand 
employed than the Southern farmers 
do. They pay higher beg and culti- 
vate land valued at $200 to $250 an 
acre and yet make bigger profits than 
we do. Let us inquire why this is so. 
In the first place, the Northern and 
Western farmers have always been 
compelled to economize in human la- 
bor, not only because of the scarcity 
of labor for the farms, but because of 
the higher wages. Hence they em- 
ploy horse-power and labor-saving 
machinery more than the Southern 
farmer does. Last year I passed a 
large field that was being prepared 
for wheat. There were but three men 
in the field, but the three men were 
working ten horses. Two men, each 
with three horses, were running dou- 
ble disk harrows, while the third one 
with four horses was working a drag 
harrow which covered about the 
same extent of land as the two disk 
harrows. In the South, with lighter 
implements and lighter teams it 
would at best have taken five men to 
prepare the land with ten horses. 


Cheap Horse-power Instead of Ex- 
pensive Human Labor 


O SHOW the different methods 

even in a couple of hundred miles 
from north southward, I rode in June 
down the railroad from Wilmington, 
Del., to Cape Charles, Va. In the up- 
per end of Delaware the farms were 
models of clean cultivation and beau- 
tiful homes. In the corn field I saw 
men riding on two-horse cultivators— 
one man with a pair of horses going 
rapidly down the rows and doing 
more and better work than two men 
with the two horses and smaller im- 
plements. 


Further south in lower Delaware 
and Maryland I saw no two-horse cul- 
tivators, but they were using cultiva- 
tors still, When I reached the Vir- 
ginia counties I saw four men in a 
field of corn each with a one-horse 
turning plow, going twice in each 
row, “barring off.” That is to say, 
they were throwing a furrow away 
from each row of corn, and later they 
would go through the same process 
and throw it back. One man in the 
upper Delaware fields was doing more 
and better work with a pair of horses 
than the Virginia farmers were do- 
ing with four men and four horses. 
And the corn in upper Delaware was 
larger than in Virginia. 





, 


Intelligent Labor Pays Better Than 
So-called “Cheap” Ignorant Labor 


N THE next place, the Northern 
and Western farmers have better 
farm labor, and while they pay high- 
er wages, they get more labor for the 


money paid than the Southern farm- 
er does. 


Some years ago I attended a farm- 
ers’ institute in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania about a mile south of the 
New York line. It was in December, 
and the whole country there was cov- 
ered with snowdrifts, and everything 
was on runners. But the farmers 
were busy feeding dairy cows or beef 
cattle. I had a crowded house at my 
lectures, and the majority seemed to 
be husky young men of 20 to 30 years 
old, fine looking and intelligent young 
men who were not at all backward in 
asking questions, and evidently were 
there to get new ideas. I was told 
that all these young men were work- 
ing on the farms for wages, and ev- 
ery one of them had in view the final 
getting of a farm for himself. I ask- 
ed what wages were paid, and they 
told me $25 to $30 a month and board 
and washing. And yet I believe they 
were cheaper hands than the average 
Negro at $15 a month. They stick to 
the job early and late, and do not run 
off to the baptizings and woods meet- 
ings and excursions, and never con- 
sider Saturday afternoons as differ- 


greater use of horse-power and im- 
plements that economize human la- 
bor. 

So far as the labor itself is con- 
cerned, it will take a long time for 
the Southern farmer to better him- 
self. But even the inefficient labor 
we have to depend upon can be made 
iar more effective by increasing the 
horse power and the capacity of the 
implements used. 

Then so far as farms are concern- 
ed, the Northern and Western farm- 
ers economize labor by having clean 
fields and long rows. No fields chop- 
ped up with patches of bushes, but 
whole clean fields. Time used in turn- 
ing around in the patchwork fields 
one sees in the South is a woeful 
waste of time and labor, and to use 
good machinery and implements of 
cultivation we need clean open fields 
and not patches. 

Failure to Recognize Profits Outside 
of Cotton and Tobacco 


HEN we have a lack of interest in 

crops that can be produced in 
equal amount in the South as in the 
West and sold at higher prices in the 
South. Take the typical Western 
state of Iowa and the typical South- 
ern state of North Carolina. The av- 
erage yield of hay for ten years in 
North Carolina has been 1.38 tons an 
acre, which at the average price in 
North Carolina is worth $20.55 an 





simple declaration: 

“The Yankee farmer 
makes $500 more a 
year than we do. We 
are as smart as he is 
and must learn to 
make this extra $500, 





$500 MORE A YEAR FOR THE AVERAGE SOUTHERN 
FARMER 





EARLY ten years ago The Progressive Farmer started a crusade 
for “$500 a Year More for the Average Southern Farmer,” basing 
it upon the census statistics shown herewith, together with the 





n 1900 each farm in the 
too.’ Great progress SOUTH Atlantic States pro- 


has been made in this 9¥Ced $484 worth of products. 
respect since Dr. Butler published a series of articles on this subject, 
and we are now asking Professor Massey, “the grand old man of South- 
ern agriculture,” to give our readers the benefit of his 50 years of agri- 
cultural study in a similar series of articles running through the next six 
months. This article is No. 1 of the series. 


E> »: 
NORTH ATLANTIC 


In 1900 each farr in the 
NORTH Atlantic States pro- 
duced $984 worth of products. 





ing from other afternoons. And 
while the wages are apparently high, 
each of those men, with the improved 
implements and teams used, will ac- 
complish more than four Negroes in 
the South using the one-horse imple- 
ments. Hence this class of labor is 
really cheaper than the Negro labor 
of the South. 

One evening at this institute I 
was asked out to dinner at the home 
of one of the farmers. We went over 
two or three miles ina big sleigh be- 
hinda pairof Percherons. Ifound a 
beautiful home supplied with all the 
comforts and conveniences of a city 
house. In the living-room there were 
piles of books and nearly all the lead- 
ing farm papers of the North. At the 
dinner table I was introduced to two 
clean-shaven and well dressed young 
men. They were the farm hands, and 
as intelligent and bright young men 
as one would generally meet. The 
owner of the farm had spent years at 
farming in Kansas and returned to 
Pennsylvania to get away from tor- 
nadoes and make the dairy more 
profitable. 


We Need Big Open Fields, Not 
Patches 


HESE two items give the North- 
ern farmer some advantages over 
the Southern one. He has more ef- 
ficient and intelligent labor, and 
makes it more effective through the 





acre. Iowa for ten years has had an 
average of 1.39 tons an acre or prac- 
tically the same as North Carolina. 
But in Iowa this hay is worth only 
$18.13—$2.42 less per acre than hay in 
North Carolina. And yet Iowa grows 
2,950,000 acres in hay, worth on the 
farm $41,117,000, while North Carolina 
grows 320,000 acres worth $6,293,000 at 
the higher price. 

The average value of the cotton 
crop of North Carolina per acre for 
10 years has been from $11 to $17 an 
acre on an average yield of 240 
pounds of lint. It is easy to see then 
that at the average yield of hay and 
its price in North Carolina the hay is 
worth more than the cotton rated at 
the price it is worth to the farmer on 
the farm. Of course these averages 
do not represent the average of the 
best farmer who makes a great deal 
more than the 240 pounds an acre, but 
are made by the thousands who grow 
cotton at no profit whatever. 

One great drawback to more profit- 
able farming is the general idea that 
all the other crops are simply “sup- 
plies’ and that there is no. money in 
anything but cotton or tobacco. I 
know at least one farmer who grows 
cotton profitably and grows corn to 
the extent of many thousands of 
bushels, and makes corn at a cost of 
eleven cents a bushel and gets an av- 
erage of 75 cents a bushel for it. 

(Concluded on page 30, this issue) 


| cents! 





Subscribers’ Corner 


A Red Hot Finish 
RED hot, rapid-fire finish—this 
will be the only suitable close for 


our Big 30th Birthday Jubilee Sub- 
scription Campaign. 

It has been a hummer right from 
the start, and is going great now— 
subscriptions coming in by bushels 
and two clerks busy all day long or- 
dering the premium rewards our Pro- 
gressive Farmer friends are earning, 
our subscribers working for every- 
thing listed in the catalogue, though 
the Signature Knife (given for $1 in 
Jubilee subscriptions) holds first 
place, with the Sewing Awl a close 
second. The retail prices of both the 
Signature Knife and the Awl are $1 
each, so you see we are giving you $1 
value for securing a $1 in Jubilee sub- a 
scriptions for us. 

* Oe Ok 


Thirty Big Days 


) Jubilee campaign only lasts 
through April, and we want the 
last 30 days to be the best of the en- 
tire campaign, and know they will, 


for just think what you have to of- 
fer. 


Think this over: A full six months’ 
subscription at half price—only 25 

Why, you can get the original 
stingy man to turn loose a quarter 
when you have $10 worth to offer 
him, and that’s just what you have 
got—and our guarantee to back you 
up. 

This week Prof. Massey’s wonder- 
ful series of articles, “$500 More a 
Year Farming and How to Get It,” 
starts and will run for six months. 
This series will be worth $100 to any 
farmer; we guarantee he will get at 
least $10 out of it; and we will refund 
anyone who says he does not a full 
$1. So twenty-five cents makes a 
man $10 or we will give him $1 in 
cash. Now who can keep from giving 
you his subscription under these con- 
ditions ? 








And don’t, don’t forget the big new 
serial story “Pollyanna, the Glad - 
300k.” “Pollyanna” in book form 
costs $1.50, so here’s an extra $1.50 
worth in addition to the $10 that you 
are offering—all for only 25 cents. 
And then we give you $1 in merchan- 
dise value for getting us a Jubilee 
club of just four of these 25c six 
months’ subscriptions. 

And new subscribers can start with 
the numbers containing the first Pol- 
lyanna or Prof. Massey articles. 

* * * 


Double Quick, March! 


es wait another minute, but put 
a copy of this week’s paper, con- 
taining ‘the first of Prof. Massey’s 
great series of articles in your pocket. 
Remember the $10 guarantee with the 
$1 refund, and the fun from reading 
the “Pollyanna” story, which alone in 
book form costs $1.50—and then go 
out and capture a subscription from 
everybody in your section—I didn’t 
say “neighborhood” but your “secs 
tion” of the county—and keep ever in 
mind the fine rewards you will receive 
for codperating with us in this way— 
knives; razors; sewing awls; self- 
heating irons (summer is near at 
hand when you will wish you had 
earned one); books; magazines; sew- 
ing machines ;—in fact most anything 
you can wish thirty Big 
Days in which to earn them, with the 
very best offer and the easiest one to 
get subscribers with that we have 
ever made. 





So again T say— 

Double Quick, March! 

Yours for a Red Hot 30-Day Finish, 
J. L. MOGFORD, 

Manager Club Raisers’ Department, 





The Progressive Farmer. 
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| Bacteria, Our Invisible Friends and Foes: Their Relation to Agriculture 
| Article No. 14 on ‘‘ Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know ”’ 


By B. L. MOSS 





| 











LEARN WHAT THESE 
WORDS MEAN 





BACTERIA (singular, bacterium) 
—one-celled vegetable organisms 
occuring nearly everywhere in 
nature and which profoundlly af- 
fect the lives of practically all 
plants and animals. 

BACILLI (singular, bacillus )—rod- 
shaped bacteria. 


SPIRILLI (singular,  spirillus)— 
bacteria that are curved or spiral 
in shape. 


COCCI (singular, coccus )}—bacteria 
that are spherical or ball-like in 
shape. 

FISSION—a process of reproduc- 
tion by which single cells divide 
into two cells. 

SAPROPHYTIC—a term descrip- 
tive of the kind of bacteria that 
live on dead organic matter. 

PARASITIC—a term descriptive 
of bacteria that live on living an- 
imal or plant tissues. 

INOCULATION—the prccess by 
which bacteria are introduced 
into any medium not containing 
them. 

PATHOGENIC—A term used to 
describe bacteria that cause dis- 
ease. 














HE word bacteria (plural bac- 

teria, singular bacterium) comes 

from the Greek word baktron, 
meaning a staff or stick or rod. This 
derivation is due to the fact that the 
earliest discovered bacteria had a 
rod-like shape or form;<«but now we 
know there are, in addition to the 
rod-shaped bacteria, which are called 
bacilli (singular bacillus), the spirilli, 
which are curved or spiral in shape, 
and the cocci, which are round or 
‘spherical in shape. While there are 
a very great many kinds of bacteria, 
they may all be classified in one of 





ANTHRAX BACILLI, OR BACTERIA THAT 


PRODUCE .ANTHRAX, A HIGHLY FA- 

TAL DISEASE OF ANIMALS 
these three main groups. In the early 
days many scientists thought that 
bacteria were animal organisms, but 
we know now that they are vegeta- 
ble. 

Bacteria of one kind or another are 
found almost everywhere. The food 
we eat, the water we: drink, even the 
air we breathe, all these contain bac- 
teria by the countless millions. © Ev- 
erywhere in nature these little organ- 
isms are busily working, some help- 
ing and some harming man; some 
working to create new compounds 
for our good, others vigorously at- 
tacking and destroying life, animal 
and vegetable. 

Bacteria are so small that they are 
never visible to the human eye exe 
cept under the most powerful micro- 
scope. Some idea of how small they 
really are may be gained when it is 
stated that ina spoonful of sour 
cream there are 1,500,000,000 bacteria, 
or as many as there are human be- 
ings in the whole world. Literally 


thousands of them may hang on a 
single pin point. 
No less wonderful than their min- 


ute size and their enormous numbers 
nearly everywhere about us, is the 
tremendous rapidity with which they 
increase or multiply. For instance, 
under favorable conditions of warmth 
and moisture it has been shown that 
in 10 hours a single bacterium may 
increase to over 1,200 millions—more 
than twelve times the population of 
the whole United States. Bacterial re- 
production takes place by what is 
known as fission, or division, the one- 
celled bacterium dividing into two 
cells, each a separate and distinct or- 
ganism, and these in turn further di- 
viding. This process is well illustra- 
ted in the drawing to the right. 


& 


Our Friends and Our Enemies 


E HAVE seen how bacteria, de- 

pending on their shape, are di- 
vided into (1) bacilli, or rod-like; (2) 
spirilli, or spiral; and (3) cocci, or 
spherical. Scientists also divide all 
the bacteria into saprophytic bac- 
teria, or those living on dead organic 
matter; and parasitic bacteria, or 
those living on live animal or plant 
tissues. Of the former, the bacteria 
that cause milk to sour or meat to 
spoil are good examples; of the lat- 
ter, or parasitic, the bacillus that 
causes tuberculosis or consumption 
is an example. 

[f it were not for the presence of 
saprophytic bacteria in enormous 
numbers, the world long ago would 
have been filled with dead animal 
bodies and dead plant life, for with- 
out bacteria dead animals and plants 
r@ver decay. Proof of this statement 
is found in the very common practice 
of canning‘and preserving foods. Salt 
keeps meat from spoiling because it 
kills whatever bacteria are present, 
and prevents others from entering; 
when we can vegetables we merely 
heat them hot enough to kill all bac- 
terial life and then keep the jars or 
cans air-tight to prevent new bac- 
teria entering. When so. treated 
foods may be kept indefinitely with- 
out spoiling. 

Another familiar way in which bac- 
teria are helpful to man is in the 
souring of milk. When first secreted 
in the cow’s udder, milk is normally 
sterile, or free of bacteria; but the 
moment it is milked bacterial infec- 
tion takes place and, if the tempera- 
ture is not too low, souring soon 
occurs. This souring is due to the 
formation in the milk of what is call- 
ed lactic acid, which is formed by lac- 
tic acid bacteria. Thus bacteria play 
an important part in butter making. 

Another friendly function of cer- 
tain kinds of bacteria is in their abil- 
ity to unlock inert and insoluble plant 
foods in our soils and make them 
available to crops. We all know how 
an application of stable manure puts 
new life into an old, poor cotton field. 
Quite true, the stable manure has 
some plant food in it} but undoubted- 
ly a very big part of the value of ma- 
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FORMS OF BACTERIA 


A, cocevs; .B, bacillus; C, spirillum 


nure lies in the fact that it is teeming 
with bacterial life, and these little or- 
ganisms when in our soils have the 
power of helping to make soluble the 
insoluble plant food compounds. In 
future the successful farmer must not 
only study how to apply fertilizers to 
his soil, but he must work tod to 
make it a better and more helpful 
home for beneficial bacteria. Good 
drainage and plenty of vegetable mat- 


ter afford two of the surest 
doing this. 

Still other friendly bacteria that 
are of vast economic importance to 
the whole world are those that live 
on the roots of certain plants called 
legumes and that have the remarka- 
ble power of taking nitrogen from 
the air and putting it in a form in 
which it can be used by the plants. 
The great value of this particular 
kind of bacteria will be better under- 
stood when we remember that 


ways ot 


SHOWING HOW BACTERIA MULTIPLY 

BY CELL DIVISION 
each acre we have in the air some 
35,000 tons of nitrogen, each pound of 
which is worth at least 20 cents. The 
legume crops, such as peas, beans and 
clovers, have the power, aided by the 
little nitrogen-fixing bacteria that 
live on their roots, of drawing on and 
using some of this immense store of 
nitrogen. 

{t should be remembered that the 
legumes can only use the nitrogen in 
the air when the nitrogen-fixing bac- 
teria live on their roots, and when 
these particular bacteria are not pres- 
ent in the soil they may arid should 
be artificially supplied. This process 
is called inoculation. Nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria love a warm, mellow, well 
drained soil filled with organic mat- 
ter or humus, and these conditions 
should be supplied where they are not 
already present. 


& 


Some Deadly Enemies to Man 


and Beast 
a the last 50 years scientists 
have shown that many of the 


infectious or “catching” diseases of 
man and the lower animals are due 
to harmful bacteria. These discover- 
ies afford one of the most thrilling 
and. brilliant chapters in all the his- 
tory of scientific research work, and 
too much credit cannot be given the 
men who made them. 

We have shown how bacteria have 
been divided into (1) saprophytic, or 
those living on dead organic matter; 
and (2) parasitic, or those living on 
living organisms. Not all parasitic 
bacteria are harmful, but many of 
them are, and these are called patho- 
genic, or disease-producing bacteria. 

The dread tuberculosis or consump- 
tion in man, which is annually re- 
sponsible for many thousands of 
deaths, is directly dye to the bacillus 
tuberculosis, a species of bacterium, 
that finds lodgment in the lungs or 
other parts of the body. Similarly, 
typhoid fever is due to the typhoid 
bacillus, diphtheria to another kind of 
bacteria, and so on. 

Farm animals are little if any less 
subject to the attack of disease-pro- 
ducing germs than are human beings. 
Tuberculosis in cattle and hogs is 
known to be caused by bacteria; 
glanders and anthrax, which are 
deadly to both men and animals, are 
bacterial diseases, as are rabies or 
hydrophobia, black teg, foot-and- 
mouth disease, tetanus or lock-jaw, 
and a great host of others. 

While most plant diseases are due 
to fungi other than bacteria (bacteria 
being a particular kind of fungus), 
there are a number of bacterial plant 
diseases of considerable economic 
importance. Notable among these 
are the common “fire bAght” of apple 
and pear trees, cabbage rot, and mel- 
on wilt, a disease sometimes attack- 
ing melon, squash and cucumber 
vines. 

The subject of agricultural bacter- 
iology is such a broad one and one 
of such great importance that we 
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| Uncle John Says— 
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I figure that soils air sorter like men: 
you can’t overwork ’em if you feed ’em 
right. 





would earnestly urge our readers, 
young and old, to study it further. In 
an article such as this it is quite im- 
possible to do more than touch the 
“high places” and, we hope, to stimiu- 
late a desire -for more knowledge... If 
we have done this; if we have in 
some measure shown how bacteria 
help and harm us, how intimately 
connected they are with our daily 
lives, we will be glad. 


— 


How the Manure Spreader Pays 


ITHOUT a manure spreader, the 

average farmer neglects to save 
the manure, owing to the cost of. us- 
ing it properly; but no sconer than he 
acquires one, every kind and quantity 
is collected, and this soon amounts 
to a great deal and goes out to the 
fields promptly, making the land 
richer and all crops more bountiful, 
especially grass and grain. With 
more grain more stock can be kept, 
the more stock the more manure, and 
the more manure the more hay, es- 
pecially clover, and when your land 
is set in clover, you are on the royal 
road to wealth. 

Why? Because it is easy to change 
this to grazing land of a permanent 
character, supporting herds of cattle 
for our near market. These grow 
money on rainy days and while you 
sleep, besides, it is worth repeating, 
their output of manure well distribu- 
ted keeps your land rich and the fer- 
tilizer man’s claim off of your posses- 
sions, and all your other crops nearer 
a profit basis. There is no better 
cure for the fertilizer evil than the 
well kept and often used spreader, 
and it is far easier to buy one than 
pay never-ending fertilizer bills. This 
applies to any farmer with 50 acres of 
land and two horses and two cows, 
just as certainly as it does for’ the 
largest farmers. 

Again, by distributing the manure 
while feeding clover to stock, the 
seed dropped in the stalls are saved 
mixed with the manure, and when 
thus spread a stand is certain. There- 
fore this machine is not only a cure 
for the fertilizer evil, but an antidote 
for the seed man’s bills too. 

The prosperous farmer who owns 
and shelters a modérn spreader,:tises 
it every few days, greases it every 
few hours and paints it every few 
years can count on its use: for a 
long lifetime with the least cost’ for 
repairs of any machine used on the 
farm. 

This article is written, not by a 
theorist, or an agent for the sale of 
them, but by an owner of a first-class 
spreader, in the hope that the repeti- 
tion of facts here presented will con- 
vert doubters and get good men ovt 
of the old ruts of their ancestors and 
help them on the road of prosperity, 
via the route of the manure spreader. 


J. BEVERLY DeSHAZO,; M.'D. 
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MORE SOY BEANS FOR THE SOUTH 





They Are Adapted for Growth in Many Sections Where Cowpeas 
Do Not Thrive—A Great Soil Improver, a Great Feed Crop, and 
Valuable for Manufacture Into Oil and Meal—An Opportunity for 


Cottonseed Oil Mills 





By C. B. 
WAS glad to see the recent arti- 
cles by Mr. Latham urging the 
more extensive culture of soy 
beans by Southern farmers, and feel 
that a page in The Progressive Farm- 
er cannot be. bet- 
ter used than in 
emphasizing the 
importance of this 
advice. 

Farmers have 
found that the soy 
bean when grown 
under the same 
conditions gener- 
ally produces a 
larger amount of 
growth and beans than does the cow- 
pea: particularly is this so if the 
crop is planted in rows and cultivated 
once or twice. This’ does not mean 
that there is not a place for the 
growing of cowpeas, for there is am- 
ple room for the growing of both of 
these crops on Southern soils. The 
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they are fully grown. If left until 
the pods are fully ripe the beans will 
shatter out badly, the leaves will fall 
and the stems will become too woody 
for the best quality of hay. 

It might be interesting in this con- 
nection to call attention to the fact 
that soy bean hay has generally been 
found to contain a higher percentage 
of the more digestible nutrients than 


has clover hay. Where the beans are: 


to be used for grazing purposes the 
grazing should not ordinarily begin 
until after the*pods are well formed. 
If the hogs are put on at this time it 
will be found that they will get the 
most out of this crop. 


Commercial Uses 


URING the ‘past year in North 
Carolina and some of the other 
Southern states a considerable quan- 
tity of soy beans have been used by 
the cotton oil mills. It is probable 
that this new industry is the begin- 


soy bean, however, has a much wider, ning of one that will develop in a few 


range of adaptation than does the 
cowpea. Jt will make much better 
growth on poorly drained soils and 
will stand cool weather much better 
than will the cowpea. For this rea- 
son chiefly it has been found that it 
is a much more satisfactory crop for 
growing in the mountains and the 
more elevated portions of the Pied- 
mont section than is the cowpea. The 
cool nights of early fall will not stop 
the growth of the soy bean but it will 
that of the cowpea. Again, a light 
frost will kill the cowpea but will not 
materially injure the soy bean. 

Uses of the Soy Bean on the Farm 
HE chief uses of the soy bean on 
the farm will be for soil improve- 

ment, seed production, and for feed 
for livestock either green or after be- 
ing cured as hay. There is no ques- 
tion but that the greatest usefulness 
of this legume will be for adding hu- 
mus and nitrogen for the improve- 
ment of Southern soils. 1 take it that 
no one will question that most of our 
Southern soils would be greatly ben- 
efited by the plowing in to them this 
crop for the organic matter which 
contains a liberal supply of nitrogen. 
It has been estimated that the fertil- 
izing value of a crop of soy beans 
plowed into the soil green will be 
about $2.50 for each ton of green mat- 
ter turned in. If from six to ten tons 
of this matter should be produced on 
each acre it will be seen what great 
value this crop possesses for soil im- 
provement. Soy bean hay on an av- 
erage will contain about 2.5 per cent 
of nitrogen; 0.4 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid; and 1.3 per cent of pot- 
ash which, taken at the average com- 
mercial prices of this constituent, 
contained in commercial fertilizers, 
would make a ton of dried soy bean 
hay worth as a fertilizing material 
$12. 

The soy bean as a summer-growing 
legume fits in admirably with the 
crops that are chiefly grown under 
Southern conditions. It grows rapid- 
ly and if varieties are properly se- 
lected will fit well into the particular 
needs of the individual farmers. It 
has been the observation and experi- 
ence of the writer that soy beans 
generally do much better sowed in 
rows than when sowed broadcast. In 
fact if the land is to be sowed broad- 
cast we would much prefer to use 
cowpeas than soy beans. In sowing in 
rows it may be done in rows that are 
3% to 4 feet apart, it requiring from 
one-third to one-half bushel to sow 
an acre. When sowed for grazing 
purposes or for hay the rows may be 
spaced closer together if desired but 
should not be so close but that at 
least one or two workings imay be 
given the crop. In cutting for hay the 
plants should be mowed after the 
pods have formed well but before 


years into a large one throughout the 
South. The oil mills ordinarily have 
a relatively.short operating period, 
and if they can utilize soy beans for 
the prolonging of their operating sea- 
son, although the financial returns 
should not be so great as with cotton 
seed, it will tend to reduce the over- 
head charges. 

As we see it, oil mills, because of 
the ease and inexpensiveness' of 
changing trom cotton seed to soy 
beans, will be glad to operate on soy 
beans at small profit at the end of the 
cotton crushing season. We kntdw 
of one mill that has this season 
crushed at least 20,000 to 25,000 bush- 
els of beans. We hardly think that 
they would have been steadily in the 
market for soy beans had they not 
found it profitable to operate on 
these. They had no trouble at all in 
disposing of the oil and meal at fair- 
ly good prices. In fact they were not 
able to nearly meet the demand for 
meal. From the information availa- 
ble it would appear that about 1,650 
pounds of meal and 30 gallons of oil 
were secured from a ton of beans. 
Varieties for Different Sections and 

Purposes 
HERE the beans are to be used 
by oil mills it is probable that 
other things being equal the meal 
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A FINE GROWTH OF SOY BEANS—NOTE THE MAN’S HEAD AND SHOULDERS IN 
THE BACKGROUND 


























SOY BEANS AND BY-PRODUCTS 


SECURED IN A NEW INDUSTRY 


At left, soy beans; next, soy bean meal; next soy bean cake; and soy bean oil at right. 
From 2,000 pounds of beans about 1,650 pounds of cake (meal after grinding) and 36 
gallons of oil] have been secured by oil mills in North Carolina 





THOROUGHBRED 


“Success Talk for Farm Boys” 


seed bed and then plant poor seed. 








This Is the Final Test of Success on the Farm—This Week’s 


{Our “Success Talk" this week is by Dr. T. N. Carver, of Harvard University, 
first chief of the Rural Organization Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Dr. Carver has had practical experience ag a farmer, living on a 


farm, and is the author of the best work yet published on ‘The Principles of Rural 


Economies.”’ 4 notable new book of his, ‘‘Essays in Social Justice,’’ has just been 
published by the Harvard University Press (price $2). Every boy and older farmer 
will do well to read carefully anything he sees from Dr. Carver's pen.] 


HE Romans who understood the essentials of good agriculture re- 
duced them to three, namely, a good seed bed, good seed, and good 
tillage. It would certainly be poor economy to prepare a good 


fair chance. It would be equally poor economy to plant good seed in 
a good seed bed and then give it poor tillage. Then neither the seed 
bed nor the seed would have a fair chance. 

More important than any or all of these three factors combined, 
however, is another factor, namely, a good farmer. Everybody knows 
that it would be poor economy to grow excellent grain to feed to scrub 
stock. That is not giving the feed a fair chance. It is even worse 
economy to grow good grain and good pork and beef to feed to scrub 
men. That is not giving the food a fair chance. By scrub men I mean 
men who, however rich they may be, have no desires, ambitions or in- 
terests beyond the mere gratification of their sensual appetites. 

The final test of good agriculture, therefore, is the growing of good 
men and women who are thoroughbreds in the real sense of the word. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


That would not give the seed bed a 


T. N. CARVER. 
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from yellow colored seed will bring a 
better price. | am inclined to think 
that because of this fact the oil mills 
will eventually if not at present be 
willing to pay possibly a little higher 
price. for such beans. Particularly 
will this be true where the soy bean 
meal is to be used for human foods. 
Where the growing period is fairly 
long and the beans are to be sold to 
oil mills it is probable that the Mam- 
moth Yellow variety would be as 
good a one for growth as may be 
found. However, in the upper Pied- 
mont and mountain sections of the 
South where the growing period is 
relatively short, the Wilson and Vir- 
ginia are suitable varieties. For hay 
in any section the Virginia is well 
suited because of the character of its 
growth. Unfortunately, however, at 
the present time the seed of this lat- 
ter variety are very scarce and it is 
probable that for the time being our 
farmers will have to depend iargely 
upon such standard varieties as 
Mammoth Yellow and Wilson. 


The Soil and Its Preparation 

OY beans generally will do fairly 

well on a great variety of soils but 
for their best growth a mellow fertile 
sandy loam or clay-loam should be 
used. Swampy and peaty soils after 
being drained and limed have usually 
been found to produce this crop very 
well. For the best development of 
the beans it is required that a well 
drained soil be provided. One of the 
chief difficulties, however, with this 
crop is getting the seed to germinate 
in the spring as they are much more 
subject to rot at this stage than are 
the seed of most any of our other 
crops. 

Fertilizing Soy Beans 

LE SOWED on average land contain- 

ing a small amount of organic mat- 
ter, it will not be necessary to add 
but little if any fertilizing material 
carrying nitrogen. We would not 
want more than 1 to 2 per cent 
of nitrogen in the mixture. If the soil 
contains a fairly liberal amount of 
organic matter in the Piedmont or 
mountain sections the use of 200 to 
300 pounds of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate per acre will usually be all that 
is required. In the Coastal Plain 
section of the South on good average 
loam soils containing a fairly good 
supply of organic matter the same 
application should prove this year 
sufficient. 

In next week’s Progressive Farmer 
some suitable rotations including the 
soy bean crop will be given. 





Drain That Wet Spot 

OULDN’T you turn into money- 

making patches those soggy spots 
on your farm—marshy spots where 
the young corn turns yellow and has 
the “drowned out” look? Such spots 
are not only incenvenient to work 
around, but are expensive as well. 

Tile drains as a rule have proved to 
be the most economical form of 
drainage, as they last indefinitely and 
give satisfactory returns. Daniels 
Scoates, agricultural engineer of the 
Mississippi A. and M, College, offers 
the following suggestions to farmers 
who have drainage to do: 

Use good tile. 

Use an engineer’s level in putting in 
your tile. 

Use four-inch tile or larger for or- 
dinary purposes. 

Have the size of your mains calcu- 
lated. 

Before you cover your tile test the 
gerade with a level to see that the 
drain has the proper fall. 

Protect your outlets against caving 
barks and burrowing animals. 

Get assistance in putting in tile if 
you don’t understand how it is done. 





MEMORY 
Bobbie, boastingly: I'll bet I kin remem- 
ber farther back'n you, Johnnie! 
Johnnie: Huh! Let's hear you! 
Bobbie: Well, I remember when Uncle 


John took me in his arms an’ said, “My, 
what a bright little chap for a week-old.” 

Johnnie, with high disdain: That's 
nothin’. Why, I kin remember when they 
said, “Stand p. Johnnie, and have your 
eyes put in!""—FExchange. 
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—QOn Your Front 
Wheels, Too 


ISK Tires, with their strong and reliable 
Non-Skid tread, cost no more than plain 
tread styles of many other standard makes. 


When all four wheels are equipped with Fisk 
Non-Skids you can drive over rough or wet or 
muddy or sandy roads with confidence and safety 
—and the cost is no more than when you use 
plain tread tires of many other makes. 


Back of Fisk Tires is a reputation of seven- 
teen years of leadership—seventeen years of high 
quality and satisfactory mileage—you can’t buy 
greater tire value. 


A Special Advantage In 
Going To A FISK Dealer 


More than one hundred Fisk Branches, cover- 
ing the entire country, make Fisk Service quickly 
available to 35,000 dealers. When you go to a 
Fisk dealer, you can be sure of getting not only 
valuein tire mileage, but through him the prompt 
attention of the Fisk Branch in your vicinity. 


If you are handy to a Fisk Branch you should 
take advantage of the FREE SERVICE you can 
get there—changes, inflation, inspection, advice, 
instruction, and so on—all free to motorists, 
whatever tire is used. 


Send to the nearest Fisk Branch for a price list— 
compare Fisk prices with the prices of other makes. 





THe Fisk RUBBER COMPANY 


of N.Y, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Fisk Dealers Everywhere — Fisk ,Service 

Branches in Atlanta, 489-491 Peachtree St.— 

Birmingham, 20th St. & Ave. E.— New Orleans, 

742 St. Charles St.— Memphis, 227 Monroe Ave.— 

Chattanooga, 607 Broad St.—Columbia, 905 Main 

St.—Raleigh, 419 Fayetteville St.—Roanoke, 616 

Commerce St.—Richmond, 1205 W. Broad St.— 

Oklahoma City, 211 W. First St.—The Fisk Co. of 

Texas, Houston, 1305-7-9 MainSt.—San Antonio, 

YX ann, 204 Avenue C—Dallas, Commerce & Harwood 

Sy Sts. More than100 Branches cover the United 
Time to Re-tire? States—write for complete list. 

(Buy _— 8 
































Farm Work for April 


By B. L. Moss 














go in the ground in April than 

during any other month, and it is 
| important that these be given the 
| best possible start. Too great haste to 
| plant has resulted in poor seed beds, 
| bad stands, and trouble later in culti- 
yation. Fairly early planting is well 
enough, but a fine mellow seed bed 
is more important, and it is the part 
| of wisdom to plant on no other kind. 
|The harrow—disk and drag—is the 
| tool to make it with. 
x & * 


[ THE South probably more seed 


How to plant, whether on a bed, on 
a level, or below the level, must large- 
ly be determined by the crop, the na- 
ture of the soil, and drainage condi- 
tions. All through the sandy, well 
drained Coastal Plain sections and 
| the drier sections of Texas and Okla- 
-homa, for corn we decidedly favor 
planting below a level. Planting in 
isuch a depression makes cultivation 
|a great deal easier, since the grass 
j and weeds in the drill are easily cov- 
lered by the cultivators. The tendency 
of cultivation where crops are so 
| planted is to gradually fill in the de- 
| pression, so that by “laying by” time 
| the crops may be left on an almost 
perfect level. Any farmer who has 
tried it knows that where corn is 
| planted on a ridge or even on a level 
the tendency of the drill is to ge” 
| higher at each cultivation, and so 
|“laying by” level is an impossibility. 
There is no doubt, too, that planting 
| corn below a level helps it to with- 
| stand drouth better, in that during 
| cultivation it is never put on a ridge 
| that dries out rapidly. 
| x *e * 





On our stiffer clay lands and on all 
lands where the drainage conditions 
are not the very best, water furrow 
planting is not advisable, as heavy 
rains will very likely prevent a good 
stand. Planting on a level, or even 
on a low bed, will generally be found 
best where such conditions are found. 

*x* * x 

A point that we believe is too often 
overlooked is the necessity for a firm 
seed bed, and especially so for cotton. 
It cannot be too often repeated, that 
a loose, freshly plowed field is a very 
bad place to put cotton seed. When 
planted in such a seed bed and the 
planting is followed by one of the 
beating rains that are frequent at 
this season, the soil is often so coms 
| pacted around the seed that they fail 
|to come up. A much better and safer 
plan is to prepare a fine seed bed 
fairly early, and then wait for a good 

rain to firm it before planting. If 
i you’ve never tried this plan, do so 
| this year. 





x * Ox 

A point that is well worthy of study 
is that of giving cotton plants the 
| best distance in the drill and between 
the rows. Formerly a great deal was 
said about the need for wide spacing; 
but very generally, and under a very 
| great diversity of conditions, our 
{Southern experiment stations are 


pays best. For instance, on hill land 
capable of making from one-half to 
three-fourths of a bale per acre, rows 
three and one-half feet wide and 
{plants twelve to fifteen inches in the 


drill will be none too close. This will} 


é , 4 | and a boarding-house diet, I 
i hold true in or out of boll weevil ter- | & 7 t, I became 


ritory. In fact the best space to give 
cotton under boll weevil conditions 
is probably that space that gave best 
yields before the weevil came. 
| _— 

In boll weevil territory what holds 
good with reference to spacing also 
holds good with reference to the time 
of planting; that is, plant cotton, un- 
der boll weevil conditions, at about 
the date that gave best yields before 
the coming of the weevil. Just be- 
cause the boll weevil happens to be 
present is no reason for planting be- 
fore winter is over or before the soil 
gets warm. On the other hand, it has 








been conclusively shown that under 
weevil conditions very late planting 
of cotton is an invitation to certain 
failure. 

* * & 

Once the seed are in the ground, 
every effort should be made to see 
that they come up to a good stand, 
that the crops are kept free of grass 
and weeds, and that they are kept 
thrifty and growing. Here, again, the 
harrow is a mighty weapon of of- 
fense and defense. Use it to break 
the crusts that form over the germin- 
ating seed; use it to kill grass and 
weeds as they are coming through 
the ground; use it for early cultiva- 
tion of the crop. It will save expen- 
sive hoeings, if used early. 

* *k x 

We hope nobody who has a clover 
patch is going to fail to save seed 
this year. Those of our readers who 
tried the home-made clover seed 
stripper described in The Progressive 
Farmer last year were mighty well 
pleased with results. Not only did 
the stripper do the work, but the seed 
saved proved just as good as those 
we'd been paying from $6 to $10 a 
bushel for. This year we hope there 
will be an immense lot of Southern- 
grown seed saved, because, on ac- 
count of the war situation, the Euro- 
pean supply is still very uncertain. 
By writing the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., a free bulletin describing this seed 
stripper may be obtained. 

x ok * 


A point every Southern farmer 
should bear in mind is that sowing le- 
gumes this year is equivalent to lay- 
ing in for next year a supply of the 
very best—and cheapest—fertilizer. 
It is possible to get a legume crop 
on practically every acre of our farms 
this year, and do it at the same time 
we are growing our other crops. If 
you doubt this, study up a little on 
cowpeas, soy and velvet beans and 
crimson clover, and see what they 
will do for your land. If you haven't 
“discovered” them yet, isn’t it high 
time? 

x * OX 

What is July without watermelons? 
Just a long, hot, comfortless month, 
instead of days filled with the very 
substantial joys that big, cold, lus- 
cious melons bring. If you think you 
can get through till fall without a big 
patch, all right; but we honestly don’t 
see how you can do it. April is the 
month to prepare it. 





Ikey, Jr., (fresh from school)—Fader, ven 
Caesar won a battle vonce, he chust wrote 
“veni, vidi, vici.”” in his message to Rome. 
Ikey, Sr.—Ach, such a fool—und he could 
have sent seven more words for his quarter! 





HEALTH AND INCOME 
Both Kept Up on Scientific Food 


Good, sturdy health helps one a lot 
to make money. With the loss of 


| health one’s income is liable to shrink, 


| , nae z | if not entirely dwindle away. 
showing that fairly close spacing | 


When a young lady has to make 
her own living, good health is her 
best asset. 

“T am alone in the world,” writes a 
Chicago girl, “dependent on my own 
efforts for my living. I am a clerk, 
and through close application to work 


nervous, and got so bad off it was al- 
most impossible for me to keep up in 
the office. 

“A friend suggested to me the idea 
of trying Grape-Nuts food which I 
did, making it a large part of at least 
two meals a day. 

“Today I am free from dyspepsia 
and ills of an overworked and im- 
properly nourished brain and body. 
To Grape-Nuts I owe the recovery of 
my health, and the ability to retain 
my position and income.” ‘“There’s a 

eason.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


i stam corte deen 
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FOR SZ OF A 
NEARLY “A, CENTURY 


DOMINANT PROGRESS 


Has made the Red River Special the , 
Threshing Machine of the Age 


foes 








Since 1848 the Nichols & Shepard 
‘Company has been interested in one line 
of endeavor only—the making of ma- 
chinery for threshing grain. 

ey started their career with a revolu- 
tionary improvement in the threshing 
process that put them in the lead—con- 
tinued inventiveness of the same bold 
character has kept them at the front. 


By Beating Out the Grain, a principle 
that has never been sbandoned since 
Originated by this company. more sepa- 
ration, better separation, faster separation, 
cheaper separation, are all combined m 
this one machine. 
Owning or using a Red River Special 
mig, you can do more than you can do 
with any other known make of thresh- 
ing machine, and it is so writien as a 
part of your purchasing contract. 
What do you expect to get when you 
select another kind? 
You ought to read your own neighbor's opinion 
of a good job of threshing. You’!l! find it in 
the Home Edition of the Red River Special 
paper. Write for a copy and post up. The Big 
‘atalog will be sent also if you ask for it. 


RIGHOLS & SHEPARD CO, 


(in Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY OF 


THRESHING MACHINERY 


Red River Special Threshere, Feeders, Wind Stackers 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 


©} BATTLE CREEK, <« MICHIGAN 





Ce 
Yah, . . 


3 PN 
this convenient way. Millions 
| of cuts, sores, etc., om stock are 
healed annually by 


| Dr. LeGear’s Antiseptic 
Healing Powder 


4 powerful healing anticeptic in sifter-top 
can, Dust the wound. The powder forms 
asoothing, healing coatthet protectsfrom 
infection and flies. In use 20 years, Coste 
only 25c and 50c acan. Get only the genu- 
b ineDr.LeGear sAntisepticHealingPowder 


Trial Can Free 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write us 
his name and address, and we’llsend you 
free, a liberal trial can. Write forit now. 
Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 
716 Howard Street, St. Louis, Me, 








cha nF TA fom i STEMS 





© free catalog tells you 
user, at whole- 
other {mple- ff 


etify te . 
im 
foryourfree $64.76 up 
etal book of bargains for farm 
and household. 


WM. GALLOWAY, Pres., 


WM. GALLOWAY Co. 
679 Saliowey Station 








liest maturity, write B. W. Haw- 
kins, Nona, Ga, for history and 
descriptive circulars of his great’ 


and wonderful cotion, and price 
of seed. It’s free, wil! be worth 
nm an ae8 


For most money. most lint, 
heaviest yields per acre and ear- 
SR oeelatateeteeeendll 





hundreds of dollars tc vou and 
belp you maketbree tbules per acre 











| SWARM CONTROL 


| The Fourth of a Series of ee 
| Articles on Beekeeping, by Dr. E. | 
F. Phillips, of the United States De- | 


partment of Agriculture 


-nives } 


HOSE who own bees in box 

often boast of th number of | 
| swarms that issue, but the beekeep- 
ler who studies his business knows 
that those colon- 
ies which do not 
arm are the 
oues that produce 
the most honey. 
The beekeeper 
therefore does ev- 
erything he can 
to keep his. bees 











from dividing 
their forces. This 
cannot he too | 


DR. PHILLIPS 


emphasized 





e first work in swarm control is 
to keep the bees satished without 
swarming—these we call preventive 
measures. However, some colonies | 
| persist in swarming so the beekeeper } 
jthen changes his plans and tries toj 
| make the most of it by keeping them 
together after swarming 











} The following ma 


lations tend 
{to prevent swarmi) } 


Q) introduc 
? 





{ 

l tion of young queen ( prever | 
4 ¢ ] t - 7 ~} +>} - 
crowding in the brood-chambe 


»efore the honey-flow by giving extra 


ive-bodyv if needed: (3) the use of 
; good worker-combs only, usually 


on comb-foundation ; (4) plenty of ven- 





- | 1 a ee ~ fae Tae ¢ ef \ 
tidetion at the entrance (at least 7-8 
mches deep clez s the hive j 
(5) shade if the re in warm | 
locations: (6) removal of combs 
a : ae ? a et ee ere | 
Droog trom the Strobe colonies 





i and using them elsewher 


In addition to these things, it is 





‘ best to examine cach colony once in 
seven to ten 
swarming season. If any queen cells 
are found they should be removed, 
and if these celis contain only eggs 


or young 


; every days Guring the 






vae their removal may | 
be sufficient to discourage swarming 
However, if the queen cells contain 
jJarvae, the colony will proba- j 


i; bly cast a swarm. 





It is then best te 
;remove all queen cells and then to | 
cave the queen for ten days, again 
cutting out queen cells when e 1 


to ew 
released, 





lf a swarm issues it shonld be cap- 
tured and run into a hive placed ex- 
actly where the hive 
j cainme.was located. Aiter the swarm 
iis hived the old hive is set right be- 
side it. If supers are on the colony 
which swarmed, they should then be | 
slaced over the swarm. All return- } 


from which it 








ir 
* 
jt 
11 


ng field bees now join the swarn 
hus imcreasing it and decreasing | 
he parent colony. [f now the old] 


hive or parent colony is taken away j 
| on the eighth day, it loses many more 
bees which join the swarm and is so} 
reduced that another swarm will vot | 
be cast. The old hive may be placed } 
'anywhere in the apiary.. By this 
| method the werking force is kept to- 
gether and small worthless aiter- 
' swarms are prevented. Jf desired the 
two colonies may again be united at | 
'a later date or the weak parent col- 
i ony may be allowed to build up. Nx 
| greater mistake can be made than to 
| leave the supers on the parent colony 
; instead of giving them to the swarm. 
In this discussion ideas have been 
advanced which may be new to many 
beekeepers, and it is impossible to do 
more than suggest the manipulations. 
Every beekeeper should get a good 
book on bees and study these various 
{manipulations carefully. Above all 
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LI SE EE GE Ge GE SONY Gee eee eee nee nel 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


{Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


‘T‘HIS world-known label on Summer Underwear 
is the Sign-Post on the Road to Comfort that 
guides you straight to Money’s Most. 
= 
we “> if it hasn’t the Red Woven 
: = Label shown above, it isn’t 
B. Vo Dy Underwear 














3.V.D. Closed Crotch Union 
Suits (Pat. U.S.A.), $1. and up- 
ward the suit. B.V.D. Coat 
Cut Undershirts and Knee 
Length Drawers, 50c. and up- 
ward the garment. 


| The 
|. B.V.D Company, 


NEw YORK 


tUSA NIE by 
D.Company. 




















lock 


dining room, or kitchen. He 
goes quietly about his work— 
you hear him only when he 
calls. 

Handle him with reason- * 
able care, — he'll last for 





Wf he didn’t have an 
alarm in his make-up 
he’d be the best two- 
fifty clock that ever kept 
track of the day on any 


farm. years. 
. 7inches tall. Price $2.50 in the 
As it is, he’s two good hn $3.00 in Canada. If your 
clocks in one—a reliable jeweler hasn’t him, send a money 


p order to his makers and he’ll come 
alarm to get up by, Ce punctual direct by parcel post, all c 


timekeeper to serve in parlor, prepaid. 
Western Clock Co. 
La Salle, Il., U.S.A, Makers of Westcloa 
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BALE YOUR HAY 


MAKE BIG PROFITS Simplicity, strength, durability, ¢# 


Press the most economical to buy; big capacity, quick work, 
no trouble, lasts for years, best farm money-maker. 


engine and tractor power. We will make good terms to right customers. 


KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO., - 


With the 


Lightning 








make the Lightning 


We make a complete line of both heavy and light presses, horse, 


30 
Send name today for complete catalog, showing al) styles and prices. THE 


YEARS Ai 
LEADER 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURL 





jhe should remember that it takes 
strong colonies to get a full honey 
| crop and swarming is his greatest en- 
| emy. E. F. PHILLIPS 
A SLIP OF THE LIP 
“F hear that Florence has broke» 
re nt th vou. old fellow rald 
2 deappite Sas 
\"« s ‘ W 
lid she | 
| Mer } ise 
What ied Fe ‘ 
oboe ‘ vi 2 i ' Ss ‘ 
= 
WV ! ' 





The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 
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NOTE: Even after its experience of near 
e by & latest au 
er 


a century, Case is not content to publish adver: 
ritative information. This is one of a series 
tractor d trati talki to hundreds 





1D: visiting alin a 
rrying on a national investigation through our sales organization and by mail te 


ca 
find the gas tractor ueceds of the farmers. 





and fame. 


business 74 years. 


machinery? 


reputation. 


ATractor 


Whichever size of Case Tractors is suitable for your 
farms, you can bank on its being the best of its kind in the 
narket, made honestly and conscientiously, to uphold our name 
[In the field and in our laboratories we have carried on tests and 
we know from experience what is best to incorporate in a tractor. 
class, each Case Tractor is a masterpiece, embodying all the best features. 
Why be satisfied, then, with lesser quality? Why choose as your investment 
a tractor that has fewer years of experience behind it? 
You would not buy an experimental automobile. Then 
why a tractor except from a company long engaged in making agriculturai 
To do otherwise is to take an unnecessary risk, 


More Economical Than Cheaper Tractors 
You want a real, everyday tractor, one that is backed by a 


We say that a Case tractor costs less than cheaper tractors 
because it is built honestly and carefully. 


Not Too Small 
Not Too Light 
Not TooCheap 


In its 


Case has been in 


Case principles are right, and no 
Case tractor is too 








the cost for horses and men. 


The Sign of 
Mechanical 
Excellence 


the World Over 





From an Actual Pholograph of a Case 10-20 


“Horse Poor’’ 


Too many farmers are unable to put their farms on a profit- 
able basis. Too many farms are over-horsed, but under-powered. A farm 
must be put on an earning basis like other businesses. Case Tractors reduce 


Case Leads 


The Case Tractors are made in the Case Shops 
bv Case workmen. This includes our specially designed 
tractor motors. Because of our reputation, you can depend 
on our engine delivering the power. 
economical, constant. At all the tractor demonstrations this 
year, the Casé Tractors commanded the attention of thinking, 
stidious farmers, who were planning to do away with costly 
methods and claim the profits that rightfully belong to them. 
Men acmired Case simplicity, and contrasted our experienced 
enginec> ng methods withthe manytypes recently introduced. 
Some men expected to find Case tractors suitable only for 
large farms, but were pleasantly surprised to find our Ine in- 
celled all sizes, suitable for all farms. 
ir tour sizesmthe 10-20, 12-25, 20-40 and 30-60. 


J. 1, Case Threshing Machine Co., Inc. 
. 700 Erie St., Racine, Wis. 


Founded 1842 


small, too light or 
too cheap. Case 
tractors are built 
to uphold a name 
and fame that 
must not be dim- 
med, so they will 
not be claimed 
by tractor grave- 
yards. The wise 
farmer who choos- 
es a Case is bound 
to increase his 
farm profits. He 
need never ex- 
periment with one 
tractor and then 
another. He need 
never fear that he 
willbe caught with 
an orphaned trac- 
tor on his hands. 





It is simple, efficient. 


Case gas tractors are 





Leaders in Other Lines of 
Agricultural Machinery 


Casesteam engines, Casethreshing machines, Case 
road machinery, Caseautomobiles, andevery Case 
product is each a dominant factor 
field. Write today for our complete Case Catalog. It 
is an album of information that should be under the 
reading lamp in every farm sitting room. 
tifully printed, with many interesting scenes and reproductions in color. 
farmer should miss having it. Especially when it costs you only one penny fora 
postal card to get it. Merely write,“Send me your general machinery catalog.” 


For the 


CASE Catalog. 


, Postal Will Dow 
“ey, ‘ > 


+4, aw 
Qin 


in its own 


It is beau: 
No 

















PRIMM 


OIL ENGINES 


cheapest known fuel. 
1 gallon Fuel 


of kerosene. 


Department 16 








INCE 1902 the simplest and most efficient power. 
Cotton Gins, Irrigation and Electric Service. 
v 1 gallon Fuel Oil will lift 20,000 gallons of 
water 1 foot high; 2 gallons Fuel Oi! will gin 500 pounds of Cotton; 
il will give 10 per cent. more power than same 

amount of gasoline or 8 per cent. more power than same amount 
When Fuel Oil costs 4c per gallon, gasoline usually 

costs 20c per gallon. Write for particulars-—-Catalog free. Address 


THE POWER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Ideal for 
Operates on the 


LIMA, OHIO, U.S. A. 

















BENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


Our clubs gave you money. We will gladly 
@ake « special club on any papera you may 
wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it's all 
a@tiended to 

PROGRESSIVE FABMER. 


° AUTO TOP ROOF’**:: 


Easy toapply, you save two-third price of new 3 aute = 
wheels demouatabie rims $15; buggy and wagon BAT 

ep; axles $2. Ou 

prep 


TR 5 Sheer 
Hickory Wheel & Tag Co. 13-1115 CSt. Cincinnati, O. 





When writing to advertisers mentior 
Progressive Warmer. 


PREPARING THE LAND FOR PEA- 
NUTS 


Be Sure to Plant on a Firm Seed Bed 


—On a Level or Slightly Below is a | 
Good Way to Piant on Well Drain- | 


ed Soils 
ROM 


seem 


it 
been 


received 
has not 


inquiries 


that it made 


peanut crop. Ire- 
quently it the 
case that certain 
methods prevail 
in some sections 
because of long 
Standing custom, 
but without any 
scientific basis. 
However, there 
have been so few 
carefully planned 
‘experiments in peanut growing by 
our test farms that many. opinions 
| with reference to this crop are with- 
‘out scientific proof. 

i As a general proposition, all crops 
‘thrive better upon a deep, mellow 
: soil than upon a shallow, poorly pul- 
, verized soil. 


is 





MR. BROWNE 


would ; 


However, the fact that | 


' 
t 
; 
' 


clear as to the best methods of pre- | 
paring the seed bed for planting the} 





‘many farmers have gotten good re-' 


sults on land broken quite shallow, 


; and others have gotten poor results | 


; on deeply broken soil, has caused a! 
' prevailing opinion in the peanut belt | 


i that land does not need to be broken 


_ deeply for the peanut crop. This is | 


not a fair conclusion unless 
.thing is known of. the methods of 


‘breaking, kind of soil, and previous | 


treatment in both cases. 
It is a fairly well established fact 
that peanuts, being of the 


some- | 


legume : 


. family, with the ability to send roots | 


into 
i not 


quite 
show 


an 


as 


soil do 
improvement 


impervious 
marked 


‘upon deeply broken soil as do some } 


other crops, especially corn and other 

| members of the grass family. The 
‘supply of moisture being so impor- 
j tant in growing peanuts, and the ad- 
| Vatitages of a deep soil over a shal- 
, lowly broken soil in its water-holding 
; Capacity would lead us to expect bet- 
; ter results upon land broken fairly 
| deep, provided, of course, that the 
| soil is broken when it is in geod me- 
: chanical condition, and long exough 
‘before planting time to allow it to 
settle and become firm. 

There is no doubt but that. the 
stand of peanuts is frequently injur- 
‘ed by farmers planting their 
/upon too loose a seed bed. The cus- 
; tom often followed in the peanut belt 


of making a list by throwing two 





seed | 


furrows together with a Champion or 


“Boy Dixie” plow and following im- 
imediately with the planter 


; failure. The first tendency of 


invites | 
this | 


j loose earth thrown together is to dry | 


out. If there enough moisture 
| present in the fresh soil to cause the 
{kernel to swell, and then the soil 
dries around the kernel before a rain, 
{or before soil capillarity is establish- 
;ed so as to get moisture from below, 
i there is grave danger « 


| : 
; coming up. 
‘ 


is 


{ 


f the seed not 


Vhe soil for peanuts should 
broken 
i before planting time, the 


fall 
iif possible, and harrowed with a sec- 
ition or smoothing 
This har 


harrow 
arrowing 
bed fine and helps to 
conserve moisture, but also has a ten- 
dency to firm the soil just below the 
surface. It has the further advantage 
of killing great quantities of weed 
aud grass seeds just as they are ger- 
minating, 

On drained sandy loam soil 
the planting of peanuts level or even 
slightly below the level permits of the 
more extensive and efficient use of 
the weeder and light harrow in early 
cultivation. One of the important 
o be considered is the cheap- 
of cultivation, and there 
doubt but that cultivation much 
cheaper and easier if the nature of 
the soil will permit of level planting 
and cultivation. Should it be neces- 
sary to make the list for planting by 
throwing two furrows together. 


; times. 
‘makes the 


{ 


pot 


See d 


well 


items t 
ness is no 


is 








before 


several 
only ! 


| The Threshing Problem 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


COMPETITORS 


Gets All 
the Cream 
All the Time 


Makes dairying more 
profitable. Skims 350 
pounds per hour. Many 
great improvements not 
found in other separa- , 
tors. Sanitary Bowl. . 
Cleaned in 3 minutes. | 


Golden Harvest £ 
Cream 
Separator 
Fewer wotking parts. 
Extremely simple con- 
Struction. No complicat-% 
ed parts to cause costly re- 
pairs. Ballbearing. Long 
wearing. So light running 
that child can operate it. 
Self-oiling — no mussy oil 
cups to fuss with. An im- 
proved separator at anim- 
mense Saving. Days’ Free 
Trial. 20 Year Guarantee. Get 
all the facts about this better | : 
separator. Learn how it is making and saving money 
for other farmers, All told in illustrated Dairy Catalog 
No, M304 Send for your copy today. 
Chicago Kansas City 
Portiand, Oregon 
Write House Most Conventint 


New York Ft. Worth 








SAAS 


ws 


We Save You $25 or More by 
Our Factory-to-User Pian 


You can’t duplicate this buggy elsewhere at 
the price. It’s proof of the faith we havein our 
Eikhart quality when we offer to guarantee th: 
safe arrival of this buggy for your approval 
and then allow you 


60 Days Trial 


We know it’s no“risk for us, as our 43 years 
experience has taught us how to give the most 
possible for the money in wearing quality, 
an i satisfaction. That’s the 
today we are the largest makers of 





reason sed f 
buggies shipping direct to the farmer. We 
make Buggies in such large numbers that 
materia! and labor cost us less. We cut out all 
unnecessary selling cost and give you the ben- 
efit. Write fer our FREE 
Mailed to anyone upon request. I¢ illustrates 
and describes in detail our 

175 Styles of Buggies 

high quality and low prices 

we offer in our 
65 Styles of Harness tells how, by shipping di- 
rect to you, we save a big part of what you 
would otherwise have to pay and are able to 
make you such very low prices. Remember it’s 
free. Better write us today. ‘ 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mitg. Co. 

72 


& Beardsley Ave., ELKHART, IND. 





CANNERS 


With a $10 Raney Canner 
you can make $10 or morea 
day canning for the marketin 
_ or tin besides havin 

inest tomatoes, peaches, al! 
fruitsand vegetables on table 
allwinter. The Raney hasthe 
largestfire area—issuccesstul 
Write f or catalog. 


Chattanooga Roofing & Fay. Co. 


Dept. 500 Chattanooga, Tean, 








i FrelentPa 
Kast of 
the Rockies 


tes 


“ copper tan 
eze ter, thermometer, 
i use. 30 DAYS’ TRIAL—mone 
ee | notO.K. Writefor FREECa' 
oa |} 
at least a month or six weeks | 








Non-Pdisonous. Guaranteed to destroy the 
“4 rat and mouse pest from corncribs, bins, poul- 
- try . Stables, etc, -No results, no pay. 
Box 10c; Doz. boxes $1 e.\st of Miss.; $1.20 
west of Miss. If your dealer can’t supply you 
order direct. Write for catalog, it tells the story. 
Oo, 12 Steuben Street, 
shen tsieentetectncees Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WE PAY THE HIGHEST PRICES 


Old Rubber, Metals, Rags 


auto tires, old boots, scrap copper, brass, 
lead, zinc, old rope, rags, burlap, old bags, 
furs, hides. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Ship at once -any quantity—send for 
price list 


Hudson Supply & Mfg. Co., Bayonne, N. J 


Cash 
for 
Your 
Junk 














Threshes cowpeas and soy 

ve beans from the mown vines, 

wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 

perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 

‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 

years,’’ W. F. Massey. “It will meet every dernand,”’ 

H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
ssfree. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 

Morristewn, Tenn. 
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is MoreThan ATractor. It Does More 
Different Kinds OF FarmWork Than 
Anylractor Built Works OnSoF 

Ground Without 









Wrike For All The Facts New 
SUELO TRACTOR 














APPLETON 


Silo Filler | 


Service-cost is the only 
sensible basis on which 
to choose a silo filler 


Years of tests have proven 
that the Appleton is most 
economical and depend- 
able in use. Under equal 
operating conditions, the 
Appleton Silo Filler is 


guaranteed to do more 
and better work 
with less power 










than any other 
“ilo filler. Solid 
oak frame, bolt- 
ed, braced and 
petri > age im ¢ 
possible to pull ay 

out of Hne Made 


Too! steel knives spiraled to give clean. 
shearing cut. 10lengths of cut; 5-16 to 24 inches 
Positive, frictionless, self feed table runs on 
chilled fron rollers. 
blower; speed adjustable to minimum use of 
power for any height silo. Safety device posi- 
tively prevents breakage. Tremendous capacity 


Two books free! 


One full of silage and eilo-building facte—tbe 
other a catalog of Appleton Silo Fillers, show- 
ing 4sizes. Get both free now~—write today 


Appleton Mfg, Ce. 437 Farge St., Batavia, il. 








More Money from 


Purebred Cottonseed 


There is always a big demand 
for the best grades of Cotton Lint. 
Use the best purebred seed for 
planting, since it is just as easy 
and twice as profitable to feed a 
purebred Cotton Plant as it is to 
feed a low-grade Lint Producer. 
Don’t forget that Nitrate doubles 
the yield of both Cottonseed and 
Lint. Grow more Corn and other 
crops, but select your seed for all 
with the greatest care. 

If you grow a longer staple you 
will get a longer price for your 
Cotton, and you will have money; 
and if you grow more Cereals and 
Livestock, you will have a better 
chance to make money all around. 


Send post card for free literature 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


When writing to advertisers, say: 





“I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all aGivertieing it carriés.’’ 








which is a very slow and expensive | 


method, this should be done at least 
ten days or two weeks before the 
seed are planted to allow the soil to 


become firm. It is much better to 


have a rain upon the land thus pre- | 


pared and then run a 


harrow just | 


ahead of the planter to make a fresh, | 


fine seed bed. 


for peanuts, and rye is an excellent 
cover crop to precede peanuts, the 
rye should be thoroughly disked be- 
fore the land is broken, and the soil 
should not be broken very deeply 
that late in the season unless it can 
be done long enough before planting 
to permit the soil to settle and re-es- 
tablish soil capillarity. There are few 





Independent belt driven | 


crops that pay better for thoroughly 
| preparing the seed bed, as the stand 
depends very largely upon the condi- 
| tion of the seed bed, and the profita- 
| bleness of the crop largely upon get- 
ting a stand from first planting. 


T. E. BROWNE. 





MAKE THE GARDEN A REAL 
GARDEN 


a") 


Gardens Do Not Receive the Proper 
Attention 


‘TT IS a true, though deplorable fact, 

that our vegetable gardens are very 
much neglected throughout the South. 
This I believe is true because we have 
never been shown the real value of a 
vegetable garden. Of course 





pretty good garden, but even the best 
| of these are not what they should be. 
We do not consider our vegetable 
gardens as a business proposition and 
they are, therefore, almost always a 
failure. Not because the farmer does 
not know how to successfully grow a 
garden, but because he has allowed 
his time to be taken up with other 
crops, and has neglected, or overlook- 
ed this important end of his farm. 





a good vegetable garden. 
a business proposition. 


Farming is 
The farmer 


To have a complete system of farm- | 
ing, it is absolutely necessary to have | 


If there is acropof rye to be turned | 


| 
| 


On Too Many Farms Our Vegetable | 


there | 
are some-of us who usually have a | 


| 
| 


| has got to make a living for himself ; 
and family and must go at it in a bus- | 


| iness-like way. Most farmers, espec- 
ially the ones who own their land, be- 
gin before Christmas to prepare their 
plans for the following year. They 
| know exactly what crops are to be 


grown on a certain piece of land, how | 
it must be prepared, the kind of fer- | 


tilizer to be used, 
planted, and how 
ted. 


when it is to be 


| How many farmers give one-tenth 
as much thought to the preparation 
and planting of their vegetable gar- 
iden? How many more have no gar- 
dens at all? Brother, let’s put a stop 
to this kind of business. Let’s start 
right now and see how many vegeta- 
bles we can raise this year. There is 
not a month in the year but what you 
'can have several kinds of vegetables 
on your dinner table every day. Your 
vegetables will pay you a much larger 


dividend, both in food and money, in | 
planted, | 
than any field crop that you plant. | 


proportion to the acreage 
Lay out a large garden, using your 
richest soil, make your plans now and 
follow them closely. When you plant 
beans, for instance, don’t plant all 
your beans at once, but plant a few 
| when you think it will be safe from 
frost, then plant them at intervals of 
about 10 days right on into the sum- 
mer. Plant everything else that you 
plant the same way. If you do this, 
you will have enough of a variety rip- 
ening all along to supply your needs, 
instead of having too many at one 
time, and two weeks later none at all. 
H. G. RHENEY. 
Charleston, S. C. 





A CLOSE SHAVE 


“Mother,” said little Arthur thoughtfully, 
“do men ever go to heaven?” 

“To be sure, dear. Why do you ask such 
@ question?” 

“Because I never see 
gels with whiskers.” 

“Well,” said the 
“some men 
| get there 


any pictures of an- 


mother, refiectively, 


do go to heaven, but they only 
close shave.’’—Exchange, 


it is to he cultiva- | 
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| Means This 


i (UEL at one-half the price means 
lower operating costs, smaller upkeep 

expenses and bigger profits. 

Bear in mind that the OilPull is the only tractor that will 


successfully burn kerosene and cheaper oil fuels at all 
loads, under all conditions—all the time. 

























The OilPull, through deep plowing and thorough soil work- 
ing, is increasing crops for a great many Dixie owners—in 
some cases doubling them. Burning kerosene, the OilPull 
adds this increase to your bank account at the lower pos- 
sible cost. 


Amore dependable tractor than the OilPull can’t be bought 

- and you will find it able to take care of all your power jobs, 
whether draw-bar or belt. Two sizes, 15-30 and 30-60 
horsepower. 


The OilPull catalog tells all about its construction and oper- 
ation and our nearest branch will be glad to send you a copy. 


Advance-Rumely lines include Rumely traction plows, the light weight 
GasPull tractor, and the new All Purpose farm tractor, threshers, steam 
engines, hullers and huskers—all dependable machines and backed by 
Advance-Rumely service. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO. 
LA PORTE INDIANA 


Nashville, Tenn. Dallas, Tex. 


(Incorporated) 








New Orleans, La. 


There’s Only One OiitPall— 
Rumely, La Porte 








Hee Mail at Hickory, N.C. 


International 
Harvester 
Cream 
Separators 
Lily—Primrose 


O you realize the great interest there is in 
modern, profit-building dairy methods just 
now? Ata big Farmers’ Union Meeting, comprising 
18 counties in North Carolina, 20 of our booklets, 
“Facts and Figures on Dairying,’’ were passed through the 
crowd from manto man. Those desiring copies were asked to 
write to the Catawba Creamery, Hickory, North Carolina. 

In 25 days, 462 requests for booklets were received. 

Farmers are realizing that three cows with a good cream 
separator are as profitable as four without one. A good separa- 
tor is one that gets all the cream down to one dropin each gallon 
of skim milk. That’s efficiency—and that’s the reason for the 
popularity of International Harvester separators, Lily and Primrose. 

Lily and Primrose separators skim to this fine standard for 
years, because they are built on a sane design, strong, simple, 
reliable, sanitary. The few easy a gar necessary, anyone 
can make. The single automatic oe ing arrangement takes care 
of every bearing and sidesteps trouble. | : 

“Facts and Pies on Dairying’’ will help you, too. Write 
for it and for a catalogue. See the IH C dealer whocan furnish 
you with a Lily or a Primrose separator. 

o 
= 
International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO USA 


Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 











When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
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"THE BALER FOR BUSINESS" 


HE Ann Arbor Baler is the great leader 
for profitable baling. daptadbzftty for all 
kinds of baling, speed and big capacity 
give its owner unbeatable advantages. And 























these extra advantages account for the extra profits 
that you can make with an Ann Arbor Baler. 


Ann Arbor Balers are especially fitted for baling al- 
falfa, pea vines, vetch, soy beans and similar forage crops 







































































































with least injury to the plant. The extra long feed opening 
enables you to get a good, big bunch of hay or grass in before 
each charge of the plunger. The ‘‘roller folder’’ turns the 
tail in smoothly, so that the finished bale comes out neat and well formed. 
But the extra wide feed opening and the “roller folder’’ are only two out of 
many big Ann Arbor features. Weitc and let us tell you about the quick 
rising and slow descending feeder arm, the 
direct drive plunger, the automatic block 
dropping device, the strength of the angle 
iron frame, and a few more of the results of 
our 30 years of experience building hay 

balers exclusively. 
Power presses in combination or sepa- 
rate outfits; use any engine. 


Ann Arbor Machine 
Company 
41 Broadway, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Write for booklet on 
Profits in Forage Crops 








© Profitable Each Each Year:" 


Pao e! ts Sys whi Ce fk eh, “hed 


OST cotton lands grow poorer. You 
can make yours RICHER each 


season. Plant one of your fields, this 
Spring, with cow peas, soy beans, clovers or other legumes, 
inoculated with MULFORD CULTURES. These pure, active 
cultures enable the legumes to nitrogen from the air. 
Thus your soil is enriched much more economically than is 
possible by the use of commercial nitrates. And inoculation 
with MULFORD CULTURES greatly increases your yield and 
your profits from the legumes themselves. 

Atte r picking season, sow all of your land with clovers, 
vetches or other winter legumes, inoculated with MULFORD 
CULTURES. Next year your land will be rich in the nitrates 
necessary for a big crop of cotton, corn or anything else. 


eeee 





ulford Culture 


contain twice the usual number of nitrogen-collecting bacteria. They are 
as carefully and scientifically prepared and tested as Mulford Antitoxins, 
Serums, etc., for human and veterinary use. 

Ask the editor of this paper, or any other expert, his opinion of the value 
of a legume crop, inoculated with MULFORD CULTURES. Easy to use. 
No skill or implements required. Inoculation costs 

ONE DOLLAR PER ACRE 
(5-acre bottles, $5.00, 1-acre bottles, $1.50) 


Your Seed Dealer sells MULFORD CULTURES. [If not, order direct. 


Send for fully descriptive booklet \ 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Manufacturing and Biological Chemists 





One Man Can Make 300 to 600 Perfect Tile a Day 


Sux FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE 


OoUR 
at a cost of $3 to $5 per 1000. The only farm tile machine that does not 
require hand tamping ; the only wii’ machine operated by eith- 
er hand or power. Machine makes3 6 and 8inch tile, 124 inches 
song. Ry wieateg WaterProol FLEXIBLE CASING holds tile in perfect - 
shape set. No Pallets. after . 
10 days’ trialit does not meet i0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
with entire satisfaction, return at our expense. The price of the m 
chine will be saved in making your first 2000 ‘ite. Can You Afford to Be 
Without It? Write today for illustrated catalogue. 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE co.. 
Box119 St. Johns, Michigan. 














When writing to advertisers say: 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising*it carries,” 























| Orchard and Garden 


‘ the 








“fam writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive | 


| abundantly 


'the bark of 











SAN JOSE SCALE 


Some Facts Concerning This the | 
Most Destructive Insect Pest of the | 
Orchard—How It Lives, and How 
It Is Controlled 


Tie: gnost important problem be- 


fore Southern orchardists today 
is the effective control of San 


Jose scale. That this scale insect is the 
most destructive of all pests in ne- 
glected orchards is the opinion of the 


experts of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Practically ev- 


ery horticulturist of the 15 Southern 


states has e xpressed the opinion that | 


San jose scale is capable of doing 
more injury fruit trees and many 
other valuable trees and shrubs than 
any other insect known. This 
cates that the presence of this pest is 
of grave importance to the fruit- 
growing industry of the country. But 
there is abundance of hope in the fact 
that this pest has been successfully 
controlled in some sections of the 
United States. If one section of the 
country can successfully cope with 
the scale, the South can do fully as 
well, for experience has shown that 
the same method of 
good in both cases. 


to 


This pest came to our shores from 
China, making its first 
appearance in the orchards near San 
Jose, California, about 1873, and about 
1895 it was discovered in Virginia. 
Since then, through the medium of 
infested nursery stock, this pest has 
spread practically over the entire 
United States. Certain it is that it is 
present in the orchards 
of every Southern state. 

It is difficult for one to fully realize 
the damaging character of the San 


| Jose scale unless he has witnessed its 


work. The insect sticks its beak into 
the plant or tree 
feeds on the sap. While the damage 
done a tree by a few scales, or even 
several hundred of them, is barely 
perceptible, yet it multiplies so rapid- 


cover the bark area of atree. For in- 
stance, it is estimated that under ideal 
conditions the increase from a single 
female would reach the stupendous 
total of 3,000,000,000 in a 
Ideal conditions never obtain, yet 
conservative estimates place the us- 
ual increase at more than 31,000,000. 


S 


Spraying the Great Remedy 


PRAYING is the only salvation of 
a tree or plant infested with San 


Jose scale. It infests not only the 
bark but the leaves and fruit as well. 
On the fruit and tender bark the 
scale produces a conspicuous red 


spot which is easily detected before 
any serious damage to the trees is in- 
flicted. On the limbs and trunk the 
extremely small size and protective 
coloring of the insect makes it very 
difficult to detect. Detection on the 
fruit is easiest. 

The female San Jose scale brings 
forth living young, which are very 
tiny yellow crawling specks, capable 
of traveling about two inches per 
i hour. These move around for several 
| hours and then they settle down ona 
‘branch or fruit or leaf, insert their 
beaks, and begin to feed. In a day or 
two they have exuded a wax-like sub- 
stance which forms a continuous pro- 


tection over them. This wax sub- 
stance at first is whitish and easily 
distinguishable, but it soon turns 


dark, making it difficult to detect. 





; At maturity the male comes out 
from under his wax covering and 
emerges as a delicate two-winged in- 
sect. The female remains alive un- 
| der her covering about six weeks af- 
|ter reaching maturity, gives birth to 


a new generation, and dies. 


is rapid, while on others it lives with 
difficulty. 


; trees do not easily become 


indi- ; 
| galvanized, piece at a time, b 


control holds 


destructive | 


and | 


ly that the offspring from one or two | 
scales can in a year or two completely | 


single season. | 


| The San Jose scale is known to in- } 
fest almost every fruit-bearing tree, 
shrub or plant. On some its growth ; 


As a general thing forest | 
infested. 
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Lowest Prices 


Ever Made on 
World's Best 
stele) ainces 


Absolute **rock bottom”’ prices Mes 
have now been reached on the 
greatest roofing. Don’t invest [7 
ea cent in new roof covering, 
siding or ceiling for any build- 
ing until you first get Edward’s { 
wonderful freight pre od o 4 
money-saving offer direct fro eo Stee! 

the world’s largest factory of its kind. Cluster ——— 


EDWARDS Taaean 
Reo Steel Shingles 


outlast three or four ordina roofs— Va Sh 
yet they actually cost less! No int 

ing or repairs necessary; rot- fire- 

weather—rust-proof. Insurance cost 
is less because Edwards guarantee 
their roof against lightning. Easy 
to lay—no special tools needed. 

Every sheet of Edwards Galvan- 
ized Steel Shingles, Roofing, Sid- 
ing, Ceiling or finish is extra heavy 
y our 
exclusive Tightcote = atented pro- f 
cess after sheet has been stamped 
and resquared. Side and edges are as 
heavily galvanized as ly of sheet. 
Means no weak spots to rust and cor- |i) 

tdges and nail 95 {1 *t rust. 


Garage $69.50 Up|! 


Wide variety, many 3.5 all sizes 
of Portable, Fireproof, Metal Garages, & 
$69.50 and up. Lowest pricesever 4g 
made. Postal ete -Page fs 
Garage Catalog—F’ 


Freight Prepaid Offer Age 
on the lowest — ever 
made on world’s best roofing. 

e make and sell direct 
— biggest swing 1d < 
kind, Edwards eS, a = 
aa Steel Shin ie, V rimped, 

rrugated, tand ~ 4 Seam, 
Painted or Galvanized Roofing 
at bed-rock bargain prices, 
Write for Free Roofing Sam- 
ples and your copy of Roofing 
Catalog No. 474- 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 
424-474 Pike Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
| Note construction of 
Patent Interlocking 
Device protecting 




















" Spanish Metal Tila 


Edwards Patent 
: Boal Lock*’ 


GREATEST 











ROOFING 





ds f ¢ 
hee and. The Edwards Mfg. Co., 
making the roof 424-474 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 
absolutely ase send FREE samples, Freight- 
water- Paid rices and B ol Greatest 
tight Roofing k No. 4 


NGM... ccoccccccccccccecccscccccccees cccccccocece 





MORO) <i: 20c xe Sears ee came ieee dois lave 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the Worid. 


eevee 





the Cura- 
way(Crark ) Harrow isyour 
handiest implement. The 
gangs may be spaced to 
cultivate close to the plant 
and are reversible. Light 
draft, simple and strong. 
Disksof ro steelforged 
sharp. You'll like the 
many other features in the 


Cutaway 


Corn and Cotton Harrow 
The: real labor-saving, profit-making im- 
plement fog diversified farming. If your 
dealer has™not the gennine Cutaway, , 
write us direct. Write now for our new- 
free book, “The Soil And Its Tillage.” 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Maker of the original 
CLARK disk harrows and plows 


9714 Main St., Higganam, Conn. 


|For Corn 254, 13 
| and Cotton (Pure: 
| 






















“ FACTORY to RIDER 


—_ Aa ew 


"Rea Bicveut LES in Mestyles. joes 
and 6 orn ims roved: 


Tt . wheels, parts and sup 

lies at half second hand 
icycies taken in ch 

Bo not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries anti; you 

weiseane morn beef commy Aken apg low prices 


brings everythi: Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE DEPT.S- 187 “CHICAGO 








Runs on Alcohol 


anywhere. No electricity, wires or 
springs. Convenient. Much c 

to operate than other fans. 2 
blades. Roller bearing. Reliable. 
Brings genuine comfort and satis- 
faction. Ideal for the <room. 3rd 
season. A proved suc e Won- 
der Fan. Price $16.60 cash with or- 
deronty, del prepaid in the 
continental U.S. A. LAKE BREEZE 
MOTOR, 115 N. Jetferson St. Chicago 


Y Fish Bite 




















like bungr 
any time,i 


busy pullin 
a box to help introduce it. 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 5, 


Agents wanted 
mis, 


| St. Lo 


wolvea 
you use 
MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 
,, Best fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you 
them out. Write today and get 














ted 





Ht you 
prices 
e irw, 


AGO 





101 
res or 
eaper 
2-inch 
liable. 














FAMNAL TVIZAIADOSA SHT - 
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The rate of spreading depends, of 
course, upon the number of crawling 


ery man, bird, insect, squirrel, or the 
| wind may carry them even for miles 
and drop them anywhere. In the dor- 
mant stage the scale can only be car- 
ried on nursery stock, cions, and cut- 
tings, but these might be carried any 














young. When they are numerous ev- 


| 


} 


“ec 3 | distance. 
/ ef a Colt Stand | All states are now requiring that | 


jing shipped. All infested stock is de- 
stroyed, and that that is liable to be- 


Guard Between 


Y d D / |come infested before shipping must 
Ou an aANger. | be fumigated with hydrocyanic acid | 


gas before leaving the nursery. 

AKE friends with a Let it be repeated that spraying is 
ce 99 ee the only salvation of an orchard in- 
Colt. It 1S 1N-— | fested with San Jose scale. Where, 


stantly ready to speak betpreta. only a few trees are infest- 


| ed, these should be dug and complete- 
. |ly burned. Then all trees in close 

out for law and order ; proximity to these should be thor- 
harmless as a sleeping oughly sprayed with concentrated 
lime-sulphur. The commercial stock 


babe unless you demand. solution should be diluted 1 to 9 or 
s 10. The home-made _ concentrated 
it to serve you. Then, 


lime-sulphur may be used where 
M4 there are enough trees to jus- 

when fractions of a Sec- tify the home making of it. This 
ond are precious, when spray should be applied during the 
‘ | dormant season, that is during win- 
life and property hang upon | ter before growth starts, as the spray 
. +|is so strong that it would cause all 

performance, its absolute re- foliage to drop if applied when the 
Hapety Of acteen, accuracy, | hase % os: Only the most shor- 
| ough work will be effective against 


nursery stock be inspected before be- | 





and hard-hitting qualities are (this pest, so every part of the tree | 


: : should be entirely covered. 
things that, in after years, YOU The miscible oils are very effective 


and your family will mention in combatting San Jose scale, but be- 
= . . cause of their increased cost they are 
in glowing terms of praise. 


not used as commonly as lime-sul- 
phur. E. F. WHITE. 





Buy a * Colt ” to-day 


Catalog P and ‘How to Shoot” booklet 
mailed free 


If your deeler does not sell ** Colt’s,*” send 
your order to us 


Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


OW beet and turnip seed thickly 
and use the thinnings for greens. 
Ask your neighbor to codperate 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mig. Co. with you in the purchase of a spray 


pump. 
HARTFORD, CONN. Plant Canna and Dahlia roots now. 


For best development these plants re- 
quire a deep rich soil. 
Make successive sowings of garden 





c 


f(Boone County $v 


Zi 





° | peas. Wrinkled varieties.are super- 
74 White Seed Corn BU. * in quality to the smooth, and 


season. 









Boots County WHITE has 
won more prizes at fairs and 


ety. Would you like to get an hand a sufficient quantity of new 
average of fifty bushels of corn per | clean strawberry baskets and crates. 
acre for two hundred and fifty | Jt is not too late to set dewberry 
acres? Last year we secured such | plants. A good crop of fruit can be 
a yield on Lanier Farm, and are | 

offering you some of this seed | 
4 corn. It grows tall and large | 
and produces an abundance of S : } ‘ 
fodder. Grain deep set in smal] cob. Matures early. jat least before the plants are set. 


had the second year from transplant- 
ing. Lucretia is a good variety. 


should be used in all plantings at this | 


It will soon be time to market | 
com shows than any other vari- strawberries. See that you have on | 


Prepare flower beds a few weeks | 


mixing with the soil a large | 


° | Spade the entire area a foot or more~ 
i Bushels Per Acre = 322) 


ithout Fertilizer 


Don’t plant corn this year that has been doc- 
tored and over-fed on fertilizer, as fertilizer 
ie scarce and high this year. Our yield was 
produced without a pound of fertilizer. We 
are not professional seed men, but we do breed 
and carefully select our seed each year. In 
twelve thousand bushels, not an off-color ear, 
showing exceptional purity. Germination 
guaranteed 95%. Order now. With big short- 
age of good seed corn in the United States, 
we will be quickly sold out. 
Lester Live Stock & Grain Co. 
RIVES S. BROWN, MANAGER 

Box 56 MARTINSVILLE, VA. 













| If now you have a yearning appe- 
tite for something “green” it is evi- 
dence of the fact that you neglected 
your winter gardening. A properly 


vegetables for the table every day in 
the year. 


‘by frost the loss will be small where- 











early crop of these vegetables. 

| Tomato plants being grown in the 
| hotbed for early transplanting should 
be given very little water at this 
stage and the beds should be allowed 








’ ‘ 2 : : 
pean more £0 you now than ever before, better able to withstand outside con- 


Fee ret ane Solas ok Nigh peices. Dele ditions. y.. 3. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 


latchford’s Clemson College, S. C. 
Calf Meal 


has been known since the year 1875 as the 
complete milk substitute. Cost less than half as much 
as milk — prevents scouring — promotes early matur- 
ity. Sold by dealers or direct from the maker. nite Danke?” 


Write for New Data See actual figures showing you s “First 





JUST AS GOOD 














ow to increase your caif profits. rate,’ replied Farmer Corntossel. 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 6 Waukegan, Ill. “He’s learned a whole lot.” 
“Knows more than you do, I bet.” 
e “T won't say that. But he kin tell me a 
“soe 2 “ | lot of things I already know in language I 
r% pe . n J 
ay U. S. Adve: OE !ean’t understand.’"’"—Washington Star. 


| quantity of well rotted stable manure, | 


@ ’ to remain uncovered except on cool 
ro its! nights. This will make the plants | 


strong and tough and they will be | 


conducted garden will furnish fresh | 
Risk a planting of snap beans and | 
sugar corn. If the plants are killed | 


as if they are not injured you will ex- | 
perience pleasure in having an extra 





' 
| 


| 


| 


“How is your boy Josh getting along with 


er 
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FERTILIZER FACTS NO. 29 


The Little User Makes The 
Price —The Big User 
Makes The Profit 


By reducing the amount of fertilizer used 
per acre in the cultivation of his corn and cot- 
ton crops in 1915, that farmer paid the penalty 
in reduced yields. 

With the exception of the reduced cost in - 
the fertilizer used on that acre, the other costs, 
land rent (or interest on investment), plowing, 
planting, hoeing, picking, etc., were the same. 

With the reduced production per acre, there 
eame a short crop and a good price. He prob- 

















ably spent $3.00 for fertilizer and made a third 
of a bale of cotton which brought him $20.00. 

The fertilizing farmer used MORE FER- 
TILIZER—probably investing $10.00 in fertil- 
izer on each acre—and produced a bale of cot- 
ton on it for which he received $60.00. He 
invested only $7.00 more in fertilizer and 
made a profit of $33.00 more. 

In addition, the fertilizing farmer gets three 
times as many cotton seed from the heavily 
fertilized acre as does the other from the 
lightly fertilized field. 

The farmer who used only $3.00 worth of 
fertilizer per acre reduced the crop and ad- 
vanced the price. ; 

The farmer who used $10.00 worth of fertil- 
izer per acre got the advantage of it and made 
the profit. 

Write to-day for revised bulletin No. ll on 
“SECOND AND THIRD APPLICATION 
OF FERTILIZERS,’’ sent free on request. 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


Southern Fertilizer Association 














Atlanta, Ga., U.S. A. 











For Original Quality 


© . ) = i 6 on an oe ae 
Original Hallock Weeder 


You can’t fool your crops with a weeder that looks like the Hallock, but 
isn’t. Don’t let any dealer fool YOU with an imitation of the Origina] 


HALLOCK WEEDER 


The composition and spring temper in the teeth of the Genuine 
HALLOCK are exactly right to kill the weeds and cultivate 
the crop. You don’t want an imitation crop. Then don’t buy 
an imitation of the Genuine HALLOCK Weeder. 


Write for our circulars before buying any farm 
machinery. 

















Keystone Farm Machine Co., York, Pa. 
Recetas 








' AVE 50% to 65% 
on Every Gallon 


Our climate, here in the South, demands more than just 
an ordinary paint. Unless prepared to meet our climatic 
conditions paint is a bad investment. 


Bohon’s Ready Mixed House Paint |s 


ispurelyaSouthern paint, made other paints. Absolutely guar- 
by a Southern house for South- anteed not to chalk, peel, flake 
ern people. Covers 15% more or blister. 
space, keepsitslife,beauti- Write fer Bahon’s Money-Saving Mer- 
7 ful fustre and protecting  chandise and Farm Equipment Catateg, 
7/7. qualities longer and costs a big portion of which is de- 
JZ from 60% to 65% less than voted to paint. 


’ THE D. T. BOHON co., 10 Office St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 
















. Mer rodsburg, Reatwky 
Al 


5 Utne, 


















WELL ii WELL 
PAYS 

Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 

terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
Write for Circular |; make a special club on any papers you may 


WILLIAMS BROS., 464 W. State St., Ithaca, N.¥. J !S" 








One letter, one money order—and it's ail 








and one new subscriber both one year for 


to join you on this proposition when you } 


attended to. 


Our greatest offer is one old subscriber THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 





renew. Sea RTRs bers» Same es eee 
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More Milk 
At Less Cost 


You will be interested in the expe- 
rience of thousands of Southern feeders 
and dairymen who have found the solution 
of their feeding problem in 


JEWEL DAIRY FEED 


mposed of carefully selected materials, manu- 







factured by a special hot process with the addition 





Mi ” Ai... of good old Louisiana cane mojasses, JEWEL DAIRY 

tl f A LG y FEED will be especially relished by your cows. In 

WY 4 4y~, SOM “ie about a week you will notice their improved appear- 

tp (alls \a ti - ance, their healthy appetite and that you are getting 

Y Wire ter? eel T ® greater supply of rich creamy milk And you are 
Www” ho lessening your feed costs, too 


new 


Increased Sixty Gallons a Day 
International Sugar Feed Co., Memphis, Tenn. 3 
have been feeding your Dairy Feed as instructed by your 
4 We are milking seventy-five cows. Since commencing 
your fee’ our cows are improving. Have been feeding twenty days and 
mave ema ayo sixty gaiees & aay. We ps more hap ems P eased 
reco en to any one using feed. ours very truly, 
sit Me 2 CARMICHAELS DAIRY, Texarkana, Ark. 
INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Write today for your FREE copy of “A Guide to Profitable Stock 
nta e 


Rising.” ins many valuable feeding formulse and important 
acticles by pational authorities. 


MAIL THIS 

MR. M. W. SAVAGE. Pres., international Suger Feed Ce. ay) 
Dept. 32 Momphis, Tenn. 

Send free copy of “A Guide to Profitable Stock Raising’ and 


free samples of your feeds. Quote prices if no International dealer 
ia my vicinity. 












ee 


The name of the leading 
feed dealer in my town is......-..-...-- 
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Elwood Fe 


perfect hinge joint is formed at every 
second cable, making‘an elastic, long- 

‘ life fence yet. sufhciently rigid to 
prevent sagging. Made of tough, springy 
steel with a thick coat of galvanizing that 
adds to appearance and resists weather. 






American Steel Fence Posts—cheaper 
than wood and more durable. Last a 
lifetime. Sent Free—write for booklet 
on how to set posts and erect fence. 
Every farmer should have it. 


“7. DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
“tu, AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND DENVER 
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How to Get It in Your Fertilizer 
Buy fertilizers in which Cotton Seed Meal is used as the source of ammonia. Potash 
is indispensable in the preparation of fertilizers. Yet the high prices offered by manu- 


facturers of munition will cause practically the entire supply in this country to be di- 
verted from the fertilizer industry. 


By Analysis, COTTON SEED MEAL Contains: 


Available Phosphoric Acid, 2.50% to 2.75% 
Ammonia - + 7.50% to 8.00% 
Potash (soluble in water) - 1.65% te 2.00% 
When your fertilizer is based upon Cotton Seed The 
Meal, it contains all that the other sources of am- 


(s1) 


monia have, and in addition, Potash, the one Plant 
ingredient that is so scarce and so needed by Is Fed 
our soils. Cotton Seed Meal not only sup-. 

plies the soil with the desired amount of ammonia, and Humus 


but also gives it Potash in the most desirable 
form, and in an amount larger than can be ob- 
tained from any other source of ammonia, 
In addition, it furnishes on the av- 

erage 254% Available Phos- 

phoric Acid, the other 

important element of 


Is Added! 


Cotton Seed Meal 
makes: a fertilizer which 
feeds the growing plant gradu- 
ally during its entire life and leaves 
a valuable humus in the soil. 
PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 


Se» 808 Main Street DALLAS, TEXAS 
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OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 


Tag your stock—best and 
identification for Hogs 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samplea free on request. 

F. S. Surch @ Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 


cheapest means of 
Sheep and Cattle. 





If you wish a binder for filing your papers 
next year add 40 cents extra to your sub- 
scription remittance, 





1a4t oti. $94. :842. 1 dbbe 1 bebe ey 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 











MY COW HAS GOT THE 
HOLLOW TAIL 





Y COW has got the hollow tail. 
Her milk don’t fill a one- 
quart pail, she rubs herself against 
a post and acts like she’d give up 
the ghost. I don’t see why she got 
this way; she gets some shucks 
every day and now and then we 
feed some bran, ’bout what would 
fill a small tin can. Bill Smith 
says to give her corn, but that 
might bring on hollow horn. May- 
be straw would meet her need, but 
I sold that and the cotton seed. I 
split her tail 8 inches long and 
poured in vinegar good and 
strong. I rubbed in salt and pepper 
too; she acted glad when I got 
through. , 
Now Bill’: big cows are way too 
fat, from peavine hay and such as 





that. It takes too much to keep 
them up! No, Bill don’t milk in a 
pint cup. But Bill is just too aw- 


his cows don’t never 
it have no lice and yet he dips them 
in coal tar, which I call going 
much too far. It’s nasty work, to 
say the least. You'll never see me 
wash a beast. But what hurts me 
in this thing is that my cow may 
not see spring. Her ribs are com- 
ing through her sides; I’d better 
ask the price of hides.—Carl Ham- 
mer, Salisbury, N. C. 











MILK FEVER IN COWS 


Disease Attacks Only Animals of Im- 
proved Breeds—Symptoms, Preven- 
tion, and Treatment 


ILK fever, also known as partu- 
rient apoplexy, not only is pe- 
culiar to the cow, but attacks 
only cows of the improved breeds and 
of deep milking strains. It chiefly af- 
fects cows that have been developed 
n the direction of early maturity, rap- 
id fattening, or a heavy production 
of milk. The victims are not always 
fat when attacked, but they are cows 
with great powers of digestion and 
which have been fed heavily previous 
to the onset of the disease. Cows 
are seldom affected until they have 
reached full maturity and are at the 
most productive period of their lives 
—that is, from five to eight years of 
age. 

In heavy-milking cows all the food 
eaten in excess of that required to 
make up for the normal waste of the 
system is turned into milk. When 
the flow of milk ceases, if the animal 
is fed heavily, the excess of nutriment 
from the food has no avenue of es- 
cape, and is consequently stored up 
in the glands and in the blood, caus- 
ing the animal to become unnaturally 
plethoric, or affected by excessive nu- 
trition. After the delivery of the calf, 
the blood which has been supplying 
the fetus is suddenly turned into the 
circulation of the mother, and if she 
dogs not begin the secretion of milk 
promptly the plethora of her blood 
rapidly increases. 





Symptoms of Disease 

HE disease usually manifests itself 

within two days after the birth of 
the calf, although in rare instances 
the cow becomes affected prior to 
calving. Great uneasiness is one of 
the first noticeable symptoms. The 
cow steps about restlessly and re- 
fuses to eat or drink. She may soon 
begin to show signs of abdominal 
pain. Paralysis begins to be mani- 
|fested wthin a few hours, being in- 
‘dicated by a staggering, uncertain 
| gait. The patient now becomes quieter, 
rapidly weakens, and finally goes 
| down and is unable to rise. The head 
'is drawn around to one side, usually 
the left, producing an attitude that 
| is not often seen in any other disease, 
The animal soon becomes quite un- 





| conscious. 


The temperature, at first elevated, 


Pan. 


tends to become lower as stupor and 
coma progress. The bowels may be- 
come torpid or completely paralyzed, 
and unless improvement is brought 
about they are not likely to operate 
again. The bladder, too, is paralyzed 
and fails to expel its contents. Ac- 
tion of either bowels or bladder, or 
both, is always a favorable symptom. 

The torpor of the digestive organs 
nearly always causes grave disorders ; 
the paunch becomes a seat of fer- 
nfentation, producing gas and ‘exces- 
sive bloating. There are frequently 
belchings of gas or food, which, 
reaching the paralyzed throat, pass in 
part into the windpipe, causing in- 
flammation of the air passages and 
lungs, which condition often becomes 
the immediate cause of death. 


Means of Prevention 


OR such a serious disease preven- 

tion is more important than treat- 
ment. Among the most effective 
means of prevention may be mention- 
ed a restricted diet for a week or two 
before calving and for at least four 
days afterwards. Free access to salt 
and water is important, as the water 
serves to dilute the dense rich blood 
and salt encourages the animal to 
drink. The water should be warmed 


suitably, as iced water may have a - 


bad effect. A cow that is in a very 
plethoric state, or that was attacked 
by milk fever at her last calving, 
should Be given a purgative dose (1 
pound) of epsom salts 12 to 24 hours 
before calving is due. A most im- 
portant precaution in a plethoric cow 
is to avoid drawing any milk from the 
bag for 12 to 24 hours after calving. 
Daily exercise is of importance, and 
the value of the open air cannot be 
overestimated. Rich clover pastures 
should be avoided. 


Method of Treatment 


T IS A good practice to give a dose 

of purgative medicine if the air 
treatment, to be recommended later, 
is not available. Epsom salts 2 pounds, 
carbonate of ammonia % ounce, nux 
vomica % dram, is a good prepara- 
tion to use at this juncture. The bow- 
els and bladder should be emptied, 
the former by hand and the latter by 
the use of a small rubber tube. Bags 
of ice may be applied to the head. 
Benefit is often derived from the ad- 
ministration of 20 drops of tincture of 
aconite every four hours. The ap- 
plication of water, as warm as it can 
be borne by the hand, to the back 
and loins acts by removing the blood 
pressure from the vital organs. 

In view of the great superiority of 
the inflation of the udder with atmos- 
pheric air as a curative for milk fever, 
medicinal treatment is seldom at- 
tempted at the present time. By for- 
mer methods of treatment the losses 
were very great; but by the use of 
the air treatment in skillful hands, it 
is claimed that more than 96 per cent 
may be saved. A large syringe or in- 
jection pump is used (a pump for in- 
flating bicycle tires serves the pur- 
pose nicely). The whole apparatus 
should be sterilized before it is used. 
Boiling for 20 minutes will afford 
suitable sterilization. The intake op- 
ening is filled with sterilized cotton, 
while a milking tube is attached to 
the delivering tube. 


The teats of the cow should be care- 
fully washed and dried, after which 
the milking tube on the pump or sy- 
ringe is inserted into each in turn, 
while an assistant distends each quar- 
ter of the udder with air, without 
continuing the process after the udder 
is fully expanded. The tube is now 
withdrawn and a broad tape is tied 
around the free end of the teat to 
prevent the escape of the air. The 
tube should be disinfected by dipping 
in a 3 per cent solution of cresol 
compound or carbolic acid after each 
application. Should no indications of 
improvement be apparent at the -end 
of two hours, the udder should be 
inflated again.—U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


(See other Advertisements on page 25) 


April BS _ RP oreenrrmenes cm Lar A ERNEST April os 7 citeia gine 


amous O. I. C. 
Swine ‘ 


Saturday, April 1, 1916] 




















_ BERKSHIRES _ 
SELWYN FARMS| 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N. C, 


BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE P. H. Hanes’ Annual Sale TwoO.1L.C. Hogs 
= Weighed 2806 lbs. 
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SEND US YOUR GOOD PICTURES 


bur clover, vetch, rye, etc., will be at 

their best during the next few weeks, 
and we are particularly anxious to get really 
good photographs of these for use in The 
Progressive Farmer. Please make it a point 
when yours are at their best, to have some 
photographs made and send them to us. We 
will be glad to pay for all we can use. 


| winter cover crops, crimson clover, 











N INTERESTING bulletin issued by the Soil 

Improvement Committee of the Southern Fer- 
tilizer Association, Atlanta, Ga., deals with “Fight- 
ing the Boll Weevil With Fertilizers.” We believe 
the conclusions reached in this bulletin are sound 
and we commend it to our readers in boll weevil 
territory. It may be had free upon application to 
the above address. 





T IS a gratifying thing to note how the good 

roads fever is taking hold nearly everywhere in 
the South. Hardly a county there is that is not 
busily engaged in improving its highways. Many 
sections are finding, too, that road building is by 
no means the big and expensive job it was once 
thought. In a great deal of the sandy Coastal 
Plain country, from Virginia to Texas, nature has 
often mixed sand and clay in about the right pro- 
portions to make a good hard road, and all that is 
necessary is to keep the road well graded by 
means of scrapes and drags. 





F YOU didn’t read Mr. John H. Davis’ article on 

“Cheap Cultivation of Corn” in last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer, turn back and read it now before 
you read anything else in this issue. And even if 
you did read it, we believe it worth reading again. 
If you are still planning to cultivate this year’s 
corn crop by old-fashioned, labor-wasting, money- 
wasting methods, we believe Mr. Davis will con- 
vert you from the error of your way. And if you 
have already reformed, then what he says will 
surely help establish you in the true faith. 





N LINE with our recent article on making and 

saving farm manures, the Missouri State College 
of Agriculture says that in that state the annual 
crop of manure is worth $160,000,000, or more than 
the corn crop of the whole state. We don’t believe 
it is a bit less true that the manure crop of the 
average cotton state is worth more than the corn 
crop, if it were all saved and applied to the land. 
The trouble is that we let from 50 to 80 per cent of 
it waste, and then blame the war for high-priced 
fértilizers. This kind of farming must go if we 
are ever to become a great agricultural people. 





HEN you buy anything from any man or firm 

by mail, always keep an exact copy of your 
letter or order. This is a business rule every 
farmer should follow without exception. You are 
then positive as to exactly what you said and what 
conditions of purchase you laid down. Further- 
more, if you are dealing with an advertiser in The 
Progressive Farmer and any difficulty develops, 
you will know positively whether or not you car- 
ried out your part of our guarantee contract which 
requires you to say, “I am writing you as an ad- 
vertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guaran- 
tees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
7% INTERESTING bulletin recently issued by 

the United States Department of Agriculture 
deals with “Tenant Systems of Farming in the 
Yazoo-Mississippi Delta.” The following, among 
others, are important conclusions reached: The 
average rate of interest received by the landlord 
from share croppers, or tenants working on halves, 
was 13.6 per cent; from share tenants, or tenants 
working on the third-and-fourth basis,11.8 per cent; 
and from cash renters, 6.6 per cent. Dealing as it 
does with conditions that are typical of a large 





part of the South, this bulletin should be of inter- 
est to many of our readers, both landlords and 
tenants. Copies may be had at five cents each 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


The Value of a Good Name 


LONG with the value of good soils, good 
seed, good livestock, and good farming meth- 
ods, the young farmer who would achieve 

success must ever bear in mind the value of a good 








name. The man of his word, the man of honor 
whose reputation for square dealing is known to 
all the countryside, has an asset of incalculable 
value. 

Most of the world’s business today is done on 
credit, or confidence in the ability and willingness 
to pay, and were credit abolished business of all 
kinds would of necessity largely stop. And just 
so it is with the young farmer struggling to get 
on in the world. Very frequently without capital 
of his own, if credit is denied him he labors at a 
sore disadvantage. He may need credit to buy, 
clear and drain land; to build a home; to buy im- 
proved livestock: but without capital and without 
credit these things must be gone without, and a 
possibly excelient farmer badly handicapped. 

To all of our young men we would say, then, 
diligently as you cultivate your prize acre of corn, 
look even more carefully to your good name; fine 
and famous as your prize pig may be, strive ever 
that the fame of your good name may spread far- 
ther. Your crop may fail or your pig may die, and 
still the loss would not be irreparable; but once 
a young man’s good name is gone something is 
lost that a whole life’s work may never replace. 

Make debts, if you need to in order to better 
your business, in order that you may become a 
better farmer; but when you give your promise, 
either verbally or in writing, make it an iron rule 
to let nothing on earth keep you from fulfilling it. 
The good name you will win will be more priceless 
than gold. 





Walk Humbly Before the Lord, But No- 
body Else 


HE Editor of the Monroe Enquirer remarks 

that while a man ought to walk humbly be- 

fore his God, as the Bible directs, he ought 
not to be so overly humble in walking before any- 
body else—and he is right. Between the offensive, 
overbearing, manner of the “loud” man, and the 
shrinking, apologetic manner characteristic of the 
overly humble, lies the goiden path of frank, open, 
courteous manliness—and it is in it t’. at all should 
strive to walk. 

Certainly farmers and farmer-folk should never 
be guilty of the deprecatory, apologetic atttitude 
toward their work which Mrs. Hutt so rightly re- 
pudiated last week. And in this connection here’s 
an idea a farm woman sends to the Pennsylvania 
Farmer, which is well worth printing in big type: 

“{ often think that if we would get the fol- 
lowing idea buried deeply in our minds, it 
would be a great benefit to all farm women. 

That is, that as farmers’ wives, we are not ex- 

pected to compete with the city style in 

clothes or in the furnishing of our homes. A 

life with comfortable surroundings is very 

satisfying to me, and when my friends visit 
me | enjoy showing them where my interest 
is; not in the parlor furniture or some 
fancy dresses, but out in the pure air, to the 
berry and truck patch, the flocks of chicks 
and other poultry, together with pigs, calves, 


colts, and all things that help make farm life 
worthy.” 





That is to say, the farmer and farm women 
should be independent, remembering that there is 
no more sense in judging the country by town 
standards, or the town by country standards, than 
there would be in judging beef cattle by a sheep 
score-card, Every farmer should be original, nat- 
ural, self-reliant, declining to no one, priding 
himself on his enjoyment of the pleasures of the 
country, just as the townsman prides himself on 
having the enjoyable things of the town. And 
certainly the man who is a leading farmer in his 
neighborhood has just as much reason for being 
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proud of his achievement as the man who is a 
leading merchant in the nearby town. 





The Watermelon—“ King by the Grace of 
God”’ 


T’S none too early to make up your mind that 





you are going to gladden the whole summer by 

having the finest watermelon patch you have 
ever had. A farmer in the South whose family 
doesn’t feast on this luscious farm product from 
July to September is simply cheating himself and 
them out of some of his best opportunities for joy- 
ous living. As Mark Twain, himself Southern- 
born, well said on one occasion: 


“The true Southern watermelon is a boon 
apart, not to be mentioned with commoner 
things. It is chief of this world’s luxuries, king 
by grace of God over all the fruits of the 
earth. When one has tasted it, he knows what 
the angels eat. It was’not a Southern water- 
melon that Eve took; we know it because she 
repented.” 





Close Spacing of Cotton Pays Best 


| 5 dee a year passes without adding to the 


evidence that rather close spacing of cotton, 





as arule, is more profitable than wide spacing. 
This principle holds good, too, both in and out of 
boll weevil territory. For six years the Mississippi 
Experiment Station has been conducting careful 
tests to determine the best spacing, and the re- 
sults, as given below, appear conclusive: 
DISTANCES IN DRILL, 1915 
Plot Total Seed Cotton Per Acre 
BOGGS) GEO vspedoe Ke abs cae 1,106 pounds 


1 
ie | Re | re 988 pounds 
S feet i Ge i ccs 834 pounds 


WIDTH OF ROWS, 1915 

Plot Total Seed Cotton Per Acre 
feet apart ...... 930 pounds 
SE TORR BOOS 8 8.056550 o eS es 920 pounds 
4 TOOE GUID. vise sis.g 6 5 5-2.0~ o> 880 pounds 
S% Teet SPATE 2.6 cccccs Fitek. 6 ae 808 pounds 
5 feet apart 696 pounds 


The above results were obtained on fairly rich 
valley land, capable, without the boll weevil, of 
making a bale or more per acre. 

The following tables give the results at the same 
station for a number of years. It should be re- 
membered that only during the last year or two 
has the boll weevil been destructively numerous 
at this station, and consequently the closer spacing 
is shown to be best both in the presence of the 
weevil and in the absence of this pest. 

DISTANCE IN THE DRILL FOR SIX YEARS 


| otal Pounds Seed Cotten Per Acre 





Plot _ | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914] 1915 |Average 
LOGE ee ccccs | 2,362] 1,468] 1,332] 2,040] 1,553! 1,106[ 1,643.5 
POE. aes <0 | 2,075] 1,414] 1,264] 1,608] 1,403! 988] 1,458.7 
Seo ee 1,868] 1,300| 976] 1,200] 1,153|  834| 1,222 





All of the above plots were in four-foot rows. 
WIDTH OF ROWS FOR FIVE YEARS 
wee, oe _ Total Pounds Seed Cotton Per Acre 














Pick. | 1911 | 1912] 1913] 1914 | 1915 [Average 
3 Oe 65 5b Ree ciss | 1,626] 1,236{ 1,780] 1,660] 930] 1,446 — 
ee ere | 1,488} 1,250] 1,510] 1,336} 920! 1,301 
4 a ee 1,324) 1153] 1,230] 1,220) 880] 1,161 
AG feet 2.2 .civses. | 1,346] 1,181] 1,020] 1,200; 808) 1,111 
i eer: 1,2311 1,098| 910] 1,176] 696] 1,022 





Try Five Acres in Corn 





T’S worth while for every farmer to try to see 

how much corn he can make on five acres, 

and with the hundreds of dollars worth of 
prizes offered on page 26, we are expecting our 
Progressive Farmer men all over the South to 
prove themselves as wide-awake as their boys are, 
and make some new records to the glory of the 
South and her farming people. 

Please drop us a postal—won’t you?—saying that 
you are expecting to do your best on five acres 
and try for our prizes. There is nothing binding 
about it, but we should at least like to have this 
evidence of your intentions and your interest. 

That $100 in cash would make a mighty inter- 
esting Christmas present for you, to say nothing 
of the glory of making the best record made in 
your state or section! Show your spunk and try 
five acres! 


A Thought for the Week 


OD hath given thee to thyself and saith, I had 
uone more worthy of trust than thee; keep 
this man such as he was by nature, Rever- 

ent, Faithful, High, Unterrified, Unshaken by Pas- 
sion, Untroubled.—Epictetus. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progrese — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 

















~The Burden of Taxation and What to Do 


About It 


HIS is campaign year, and as usual one of 

the livest issues is the taxation issue. And 

this is as it should be. “The power to tax is 
the power to destroy,” as has been well said—that 
is to say, when the taxpayer’s property bears an 
undue share of the general burden, or when the 
tax money is not used to promote the general wel- 
fare. For this reason the people should be ever- 
lastingly on the alert to see that taxes are fairly 
levied and righteously used. 

There is no doubt about it that at present the 
farmer or laboring man—whoever makes his liv- 
ing in the sweat of his face—is bearing an undue 
share of the burden of taxation, and that the con- 
dition is one which cries aloud for remedy. What 
so conservative a paper as the Statesville Land- 
mark said: recently of North Carolina is almost 
equally true of other Southern states: 


“It may sound treasonable to some people 
to say so, but the North Carolina tax laws 
favor wealth and as a rule wealth in this 
state does not pay its just proportion of the 
taxes. Much of the wealth in personal pro- 
perty escapes taxes entirely; and the more 
valuable the real estate holdings the less the 
assessment in proportion to value. There is no 
premeditated scheme to favor the wealthy, 
but our system has loop-holes which permit 
much wealth to er 


Two Ways to Lighten the Burden 


F THE farmer or laboring man feels that he is 

now paying too much tax, there are two ways 
to remedy the situation: 

1. Simply let the present iniquitous system 
stand, but reduce the rates levied, reduce the pub- 
lic revenues, and thereby cripple the agencies of 
civilization now receiving public support —the 
schools that are training our boys and girls, the 
organizations and bureaus aiding in state devel- 
opment and public welfare, the charitable institu- 
tions for aiding the sick, the insane, the aged and 
helpless, and our soldiers of the Civil War. 

This is one way for the farmer or laboring man 
to get “lower taxes” if that is all he cares for, and 
this is a remedy which demagogues and short- 
sighted men are constantly putting before the 
people. The other and wiser remedy, aS we see 
it, is as follows: 

2. See to it that the Government, instead of do- 
ing less for the public welfare than now, does 
even more than now; but see to it (a) that waste 
in government is eliminated and (b) that the bur- 
den of taxation is more largely shifted to the 
backs of those able to bear it and the burden on 
labor and poverty correspondingly reduced. 

We do not say this in any spirit of demagog- 
uery, but simply because we believe that from 
time immemorial the strong have forced the weak 
to bear an undue part of the burden of taxation, 
and it is now high time to shift the load. 

And for this reason we believe the slogan of all 
farmer-voters should be not the mere demagogue- 
cry, “Reduce Taxes!” but the wiser cry of justice 
and statesmanship, a Taxes!” 


A Platform of Taxation Reform 
O': own conviction about taxes may be brief- 


ly summarized as follows: 

1. The Government ought to do more for 
the people than it now does. It should provide 
schoolbooks for the poor. It should provide old- 
age pensions for the aged. It should provide hos- 
pital facilities for the poor, unable to get for 
themselves and their stricken little ones that ex- 
pert help which money summons to restore health 
or save life for the rich. And the Government 
should also provide a vastly better system of ed- 
ucation and do vastly more for the social welfare. 
All this means that the Government should have 
more money than now. 

2. All this extia money, however, should be 


- 


raised, as a larger part of our present tax money 
should t 2 raised, by levying on the unneeded sur- 
plus of the rich rather than on the hard-won liv- 
ing of the poor. 

3. The justest and least injurious tax the world 
has ever known is the inheritance tax, and every 
state in the South should adopt (and enforce) the 
Arkansas law on this subject, after first doubling 
the exemptions and then doubling the rates on in- 
heritances received by persons in Class B shown 
below. 

4. Income taxes should be levied, but only on 
the surplus above the amounts required to sup- 
port a family comfortably; and even then the in- 
heritance tax is less objéctionable than the in- 
come tax. 

5. The poll tax should be abolished. 

6. Instead of taxing a man on $100 to $300 
worth of property he doesn’t own, as the poll tax 
does, we should exempt $300 in tools, equipment, 
furniture, etc., he does own. 

7. The tax rate on the first $1,000 worth of 
homestead (that is to say, home or farm occupied 
by the owner), should be only one-half the rate 
levied on the surplus beyond $1,000. This will tend 
to encourage small home-ownership, and tend to 
discourage large holdings and absentee landlord- 
ism. 

8 Land and improvements should be assessed 
separately, and all assessments published in the 
local press; in the case of farm lands the rate per 
acre being given, listing lands, say, in each school 
district separately; and in the case of town lots, 
the rate per front foot should be given, each 
street appearing separately. In this way favor- 
itism will be exposed, and the present infamous 
tendency to assess large holdings at a lower rate 
than small holdings will be remedied. 

9. See that tax officials are experts and not 
mere politicians or tools of special interests or 
cliques. 

ed 
Needed Economies in Government 


LL the foregoing items deal with the matter 

of getting a juster system of taxation. We 

must not forget, however, the need for rigid 
economy in the expenditure of Government funds. 
The taxpayer must be given 100 cents worth of 
service for each dollar expended, and to this end 
the following plans should be considered: 

1. Distinguish clearly between the productive 
lines of Government work, the lines of work that 
make people more intelligent or efficient and 
therefore richer (such as the educational work, 
agricultural work, health work, etc.) and the 
merely routine, non-productive, tax-eating work 
in some other lines. Economize on the non-pro- 
ductive work, and give more to the productive 
sort. 

2. Consider commission form of government 
for counties. Mr. J. Z. Green, we believe, recently 
told of a county in which $45,000 was spent for 
county government, whereas an efficient expert, 
after examining the situation, declared that a 
group of good business men could run it for $9,000. 

3. In any case abolish useless offices both in 
state and county (county treasurer, for example) 
and require all officials to give their time to their 
work. We have too many men holding public of- 
fice and giving their time to private business, and 
Governor Bilbo of Mississippi has set a good ex- 
ample by serving notice on all state officials there 
that he expects them to give their whole time to 
their work. 

4. Take positions requiring technical knowl- 
edge (such as state and county educational, agri- 
cultural, and health officials) out of politics. We 
know it is popular to say, “Elect by the people,” 
but it is impossible for the average voter to judge 
the qualifications of candidates for such positions, 
and the net result is that politicians get in who do 
not give the people efficient service. 

5. Use economy in building fine courthouses 
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and other publc buildings—a subject we shall dis- 
cuss later. 

& 
The Need for Better Inheritance Tax Laws 

HE inheritance tax might almost be reckon- 

ed a Progressive Farmer hobby, and cer- 

tainly we intend to keep agitating the ques- 
tion until our Progressive Farmer readers in Ala- 
bama, Florida, Mississippi, and South Carolina 
compel their law-makers to adopt the law, and 
other states make still further progress with the 
plan. Senator Owen of Oklahoma recently gave a 
fine argument for the inheritance tax as follows: 

“It is never a tax upon industry. It takes 
from no one anything he has ever had and it 
works no hardship upon any individual. 

“It takes a man of the first magnitude to ad- 
minister an estate of $10,000,000. No human 
being can properly consume the income of 
$500,000 a year, of $100 a working hour, from 
such an estate. 

“I think the largest liberty should be given 
ambitious men to benefit by their achieve- 
ments during life. But the transfer to their 
heirs should not be without some regard for 
the general welfare. We should encourage 
industry, thrift, initiafive and enterprise and 
discourage avarice, extravagance, or ambi- 
tions dangerous to the welfare of other men. 
For this reason the inheritance tax is superior 
to the income tax.” 

a4 


Inheritance Tax Laws in Southern States 


E HAYE spoken of the Arkansas inheri- 
tance tax law as a model which other 


states might well adopt, after first doub- 
ling the exemptions and then doubling the rate on 
inheritances received by persons in Class B of the 
following list: 
Classes of Persons Inheriting Property 
Class A—Husband, wife, descendants (children, grandchil- 
dren, etc.), ancestors, adopted children or issue 
thereof, 
Class B—Brothers, sisters, or their descendants, son-in-law 
or daughter-in-law. 
Class C—Uncles, aunts, or other descendants. 
Class D—All other persons. 

The Arkansas law in brief is as follows: 

After providing exemptions of $3,000 to widow 
or minor child, and $500 to $1,000 for others, the 
state levies the following taxes: 

Classes A and B—Under $5,000, 1 per cent; $5,000 to 
$10,000, 2 per cent; $10,000 to $30,000, 3 per cent, $30,000 
to $50,000, 4 per cent; $50,000 to $100,000; 5 per cent; 


$100,000 to $500,000, 6 per cent; $500,000 to $1,000,000, 7 
per cent; more than $1,000,000, 8 per cent. 


Classes C and D—Under $5,000, 3 per cent; $5,000 to 
$10,000, 6 per cent; $10,000 to $30,000, 9 per cent; $30,000 
to $50,000, 12 per cent; $50,000 to $100,000, 15 per cent; 
$100,000 to $500,000, 18 per cent; $500,000 to $1,000,000, 
21 per cent; more than $1,000,000, 24 per cent. 

Now taking the classifications A, B, C, and D 
given above, let us contrast this Arkansas law 
with the inheritance tax laws in other Southern 
states as summarized by us from the 1916 “World 
Almanac” : 

Alabama—None. 

Florida—None. 

Georgia—Classes A and B, 1 per cent above 
$5,000; others 5 per cent. 

Louisiana—Class A, 2 per cent over $10,000. 
Other classes, 5 per cent. 

Mississippi—None. . 

North Carolina—Exemptions to husband and 
wife $10,000, and to lineal heirs, $2,000 each; tax 
on excess graduated from 1 to 5 per cent. To 
brother or sister, or descendant of brother or sis- 
ter, 3 to 7 per cent. To all others, 5 to 9 per cent. 

Oklahoma—Classes A and B, 1 to 4 per cent af- 
ter allowing $5,000 to $25,000 exemptions. Others, 
5 to 10 per cent. 

South Carolina—None. 

Tennessee—Class A, under $5,000 exempt: tax 
on excess up to $20,000, 1 per cent; over $20,000, 
1% per cent. Tax on persons in other classes 5 
per cent after allowing $250 exemption. 

Texas—Class A, except ancestors and adopted 
children are exempt. On Classes B and C, and an- 
cestors, the tax is 2 to 8 per cent. Others 4 to 12 
per cent. 

Virginia—Class A, exempt under $15,000; on $15,- 
000 to $50,000. 1 per cent; $50,000 to $250,000, 2 per 
cent: $250,000 to $1,000,000, 3 per cent: $1,000,000 
and over, 4 per cent. All other persons, 5 per cent. 
(The statement about the Virginia tax law in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer was partly incorrect.) 

In next week’s Progressive Farmer we expect to 
discuss other features of the taxation question. 
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Write tt on the film— 


photographs. r ; 
writing the date and tit’: on the film at the time of exposure. 


Autographic Kodak 


Ask your dealer to show you, or write us for a free catalogue. 





at the time. 


Make every written record more authentic, accurate, by truth telling 
Then, in turn, make the photographs more valuable by 


Such a 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 435 State St., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


record becomes a permanent part of the negative, at no extra cost for 
film and the making of it is only a matter of a few seconds with an 




















farm’ 1200 





Indiana, $1,200. 


enhancer of farm values.”’ 


increases the value of farm property. 
always a profitable investment, never an expense. 


The ABC of Home Painting 


just how to paint or varnish everything around the farm. 
illustrated in color. 


Send for a copy—it is free 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 
Address all inquiries to 732 Canal Rd., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 











_ Paint increased 


the value of this 


In a recent issue of the "Farmer’s Guide of Huntington, Ind., 
Mr. George White tells an interesting story of how painting 
increased the value of an 80-acre farm in White County, 


We agree with Mr. White when he calls 
it ‘‘an abiding witness to the efficacy of fresh paint as an 


But this is only a single example of the way in which an 


attractive, durable, weather-proof paint like SWP quickly 
Painting with SWP is 


i A wonderful book—the only one of its kind—which tells you in simple words 
Indexed and 
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One year, 52 issues, $1.00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.60 Five years, 260 issues, 
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3.00 
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Our Farm Women 
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IN HISTORY 





sa HO’S the greatest woman in 


history?” was the query de- 
bated by Kansas school teachers 
recently. They considered Joan of 
Arc, Queen Elizabeth, Semiramis, 
Cleopatra, Cornelia, Catherine of 
Russia, Maria Theresa, Grace Dar- 
ling, Florence Nightingale, Susan 
B. Anthony, and half a hundred 
others. When they came to decid- 
ing, all the names known to fame 
were ruled out. And to whom do 
you suppose the judges awarded 
the palm? Here is the answer: 
“The wife of the farmer of mod- 
erate means who does her own 
cooking, washing, ironing, sewing, 
brings up a family of boys and 
girls to be useful members of so- 
ciety and finds time for intellec- 
tual improvement.”—Lutie E. 
Stearns. 


THEGREATEST WOMAN 
| 











"THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
TO MAKE DESSERTS 


They Plan Those That Are Whaole- 


some As Well as Delicious 


| *“(\H, DEAR,” said John, “there is 

only one more cooking lesson 
after this, and I know I am sorrier 
than the girls.” 

“No, you're not,” and “Can’t we 
have some more?” came from the 
| girls in a chorus. 

“We shall see,” laughed Aunt Mar- 
garet. “I am going to give you a few 
directions for desserts, then send you 
home to try your own skill and tell 
us what are the results.” 

“Use a great deal of judgment in 
choosing desserts. If the meal be 
| heavy, choose a light dessert; if the 
weather be hot, have a cool one; it 
the appetite be flagging, make it dain- 
ty; should the children be hungry, 
the dessert ought to be nourishing 
but easily digested; and if the weath- 
er be cold and the meal light, the hot 
substantial pudding fills a réal need. 
When in doubt use fresh fruit, canned 
| fruit and simple cookies or a salad.” 
“Here are the recipes I have writ- 
| ten out for you,” she added. 

Bread Pudding 

The best of a bread pudding is that it is 
as cheap or as expensive as you wish to make 
it, and there are a thousand varieties of it. 
Butter a baking dish, put a layer of broken 
dry bread crumbs on the bottom, Next, 
make a thick layer of apples—if you have 
not them use a few raisins, or a little jam. 
Make alternate layers until you get enough 
for the family. Sprinkle the top with a few 
buttered bread crumbs and a grating of nut- 
meg. If you have not any bread crumbs use 


cooked rice or tapioca. To go with this use 
a browned bulter sauce, 


Browned Butter Sauce 
Put %4 cup butter, % cup sugar, 4 table- 


spoonsful flour and a pinch of salt into a 
frying pan and stir gently until it browns but 
does not burn, add 2 cups of water and stir 
until smooth, Add a few gratings of nut- 
meg, 











Blane Mange 
Dissolve 12 level tablespoons corn-starch 
in a cup of milk. Put 3 cups milk on to 
heat, with 1 cup sugar and %4 teaspoonful 
salt. When almost boiling add the measured 
| ecorn starch, stirring briskly, for 4 minutes, 
add 2 teaspoons vanilla. Pour quickly into 
the cups or moulds that have been dipped 
in cold water When ready to serve turn 
out on a small platter, put a little jelly or 
preserved strawberries on top and serve with 
cream 
Snow Balls 
This is a good example of a steamed pud- 


ding. % cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 1% cup 
milk, 2% cups flour. 3% teaspoons baking 


powder, and the whites of 4 eggs. 

Cream the butter, add sugar gradually, 
milk, and flour mixed and sifted with baking 
powder; then add- the whites of eggs beaten 
stiff. Steam thirty-five minutes in buttered 
cups: serve with preserved fruit, quince mar- 
| malade, or strawberry sauce, 

Ginger Pudding 
Take 1% cup butter, % cup sugar, 1 egg, 











2% cups flour, 314 teaspoons baking powder, 
% teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons ginger, 1 cup 
milk. 

Cream the butter, add sugar gradually, 
and egg well beaten, Mix and sift dry in- 
gredients; add alternately with milk to first 
mixture. Turn into buttered mould, cover, 
and steam two hours. Serve with molasses 
sauce, 





Molasses Sauce 
| One cup molasses, 1% tablespoons butter, 


° 


2 tablespoons lemon juice or 1 tablespoon 








vinegar, Boil molasses and butter five 
minutes; remove from fire and add temon 
juice, 


Pastry 

There are two kinds of plain pastry, the 
kind our grandmothers used to make, of 
straight dough to which a little extra butter 
and sugar has been added and the plain pas- 
try made by chefs. The characteristic of the 
former is tenacity and the ability to eat it 
out of the hand. If not too tough, it is 
reasonably digestible. The characteristic of 
the plain pastry, as made by chefs, is that it 
be flaky and break easily. 

The colder the pastry ingredients are kept, 
the less they are handled, the better the re- 
sults. The minute it is made put it into a 
hot oven. 

Chop 4% cup lard and % teaspoon salt into 
4 eups flour. Do not touch with the fin- 
gers. Moisten with cold water, toss on board 
that has been dredged sparingly with flour. 
Chip 4 cup butter over % the surface, fold 
over, roll again and use immediately. If this 
is to be kept, fold it in cheesecloth, put in a 
eovered pail and keep in a cold place. If a 
vegetable fat is to be used, double the 
amount of salt and use % less fat. Be sure 
to be liberal with the pie’s “innards.” if 
lemon or custard filling is used, do not have 
a top crust, if preserved fruit is employed 
make a lattice work of strips of pastry. 

Chocolate Mousse 


13, 


Melt 2 squares of unsweetened chocolate. 
Add % cup sugar and one cup thick cream. 
Stir over the fire until boiling point is reach- 
ed; add 1 tablespoon gelatine, dissolved in 
3 tablespoons water, % cup sugar and 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla. Strain into a bowl, and set 
in ice or running water. Stir until the mix- 
ture thiekens and fold this into 1 quart of 
whipped cream, Pour into a pail or other 
mould, pack in ice and salt, either in the 
jireless cooker or the ice-cream freezer. Let 
stand 4 hours. 

Ive Cream 

Tce cream is good for children, most inval- 
ids and nearly all well people. Always 
flavor anything to be frozen very highly as 
it partially paralizes the sense of taste. The 
ice cream can be of thin custard, part cream 
and part milk, fruit juices, or, in fact, any- 
thing that is liquid, very much sweetened 
and highly flavored. Almost every frozen 
dish should have lemon juice added to it. 

Strawberry Tee Cream 

Mash 2 quarts strawberries with cups 
sugar, adda few grains salt. Freeze pints 
of thin cream to the consistency of mush, 
then add the mashed fruit, freeze, and when 


almost stiff add the beaten whites of 2 eggs. 
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A Few Suggestions That Will Help 
the Farm Woman to Dress Eco- 
nomically and Well 


e 

HE clothes this year require plen- 

ty of material. Combinations of 
serge and taffeta are still used: with 
the exception of taffeta, however, the 
materials are soft and pliable, de- 
pending for their fullness on the 
large amount of material, gathering 
or support from beneath. 

The Suits: have the same general 
effect that they had last winter, in 
that the skirt of the coat comes 
about a foot below the waistline. 
Most of the peplums, however, in- 
stead of being gathered at the belt, 
are plaited, the plaits being placed 
usually just back of the hip in an ap- 
parent bunch, giving the straight 
back and front effect. This at first 
thought would seeim to be unbecom- 
ing, but really it makes the thin look 
stouter and conceals the stoutness of 
those of generous hips. A good tail- 
or-made suit is always in good taste, 
but for the person who cannot at- 
ford the very best tailor or does not 
like to wear a suit over two seasons, 
the wool suitings in mixtures of black 
and white, the serges or taffetas with 
the pronounced flare at the hip, or 
the semi-tailored dress that takes 
the place of dress and coat had best 
de chosen. Gabardines are still worn 
and are especially good for country 
people because they shed dust. The 
collars are full and high, but doubt- 
less as warm weather comes the low 
ones will be worn. Most of the coats 
are single-breasted, the sleeves sim- 
ply sewed in the old-fashioned way 
and rather large at the wrists. The 
skirts are full and short, with double 
and treble ruffles on some. Box plaits 
are used again. Fur is not used on 
the summer garments, but bands of 
taffeta or velvet seem to be popular. 
Some of the skirts are fitted around 
the waist, but the majority of them 
are gathered or plaited into the band. 

One-piece dresses are still popular 


—the light wool, and silks, being 
rather plain though flaring. The 


light materials are made fuli and fan- 
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cy, long pointed overskirts being es- 
pecially popular. The old-fashioned 
pipings, tiny ruffles and plaitings, and 
velvet ribbons are used for edging 
the overskirts. 

If you have a suit you wish to make 
over you might dye it or rip, wash 
and press it, make the skirt a little 
shorter, cutting it off from the top 
and gathering the extra fullness into 
the waist. Since combinations of 
check and plaid goods are being used, 
you could have a front panel of an- 
other color or use a stripe or plaid 
for the whole skirt, using the -old 
skirt for bands and for the skirt of 
the jacket. Outside pockets are much 
worn on the skirts. 

The Waists are about the same as 
those of last winter. The crepe de 
chines and crepes make beautiful, 
soft waists for dressy wear, but there 
are also very pretty patterns in the 
summer silks that could be used. The 
plainer waists of lawn, batiste, voile, 
etc., are much trimmed with tatting 
or tiny crocheted edging for collars 
and cuffs. Large fancy reveres, or 
collars that come down over the back, 
are pretty and will freshen up many 
a last year’s waist. Many of the 
sleeves to the waists have deep, 
pointed cuffs, reaching almost to the 
elbow. 

As to hats, thére are no two alike 
in shape, color or design. Bright col- 
ers particularly shades 9f blue and 
old rose, are much used for spring 
hats. The small, close-fitting, high 
crown, bell-shaped hat, trimmed with 
gayly colored small flowers, or a 
single large one, as well as the small 
scooped effect, are more popular for 
early spring. The sailor shape is al- 
ways good, and the new spring sailor 
has a rolling brim, and is trimmed 
with bright ribbons, either in large 
bows, or high wired effects. 


A Few Games With Which to Pass 
the Evening 


ACH guest is presented with a 

pencil and a card on which a real 
leaf from a tree has been pasted. The 
cards are exchanged and the one who 
guesses the largest number of trees 
correctly gets the prize. The one who 
guesses the least wears a dunce cap 
for the rest of the evening: 

Another game in what might be 
called “A Tree Party” is a guessing 
game as follows. One question is put 
on each card, or the couples may 
guess together, if you wish to use this 
means of helping them choose their 
partners: 

» Questions—i. A word not often used by an 


° 


«goist; 2. The last look of a flame; 3. A slang 
name of antique; 3. Two letters of the al- 
phabet closely connected; 5. A kind of sugar; 
t. The first syllable of a vegetable used in 
soup; 7. To yearn for; 8. An adjective appli- 
«able to a dandy; 9. The sands by the sea; 
10. Well liked by all, with the middle letter 
left out; 11. Two articles of food; 12. The 
side of a house and something to crack; 138, 
Part of the nickname of a President of the 
i'nited States; 14. Well known for its bark; 


i5, A domestic animal and a forest; 16. Two 
of a kind; 17. Always a color; 18. An article 
of winter apparel; 19. A noisy insect, 

Answers—1. Yew; 2. Ash; 3. Chestnut; 4. 
Elm; 5. Maple; 6. Oak; 7. Pine; 8. Spruce; 
%, Beech; 10, Poplar; 11. Butternut; 12. Wal- 
nut; 13. Hickory; 14. Birch; 15. Dogwood: 
it. Pear; 17. Evergreen; 18, Fir; 19. Locust. 

Another very good game is that of 
spelling cards. Four people sit at a 
table. The pack of cards consists of 
small pieces of cardboard on each of 
which a letter has been pasted, every 
letter of the alphabet being repre- 
sented, there being about ten each of 
the vowels and of the x’s and 2’s. 

Each person draws five cards; when 
the signal is given the one who starts 
the playing makes as many words ‘as 
possible out of her own and her part- 
ner’s cards. When she cannot make 
any more she draws one from the 
pack and the next one plays. They 
play for 15 minutes and the partners 
having the most words win the game 
and progress to the next table. The 
first prizes will probably be a book; 
the booby, a book of “Mother Goose” 
rhymes. 

Another good game is to take a 
long word, such as Constantinople, 
chrysanthemum, diphtheria, etc., and 
see who can make the largest number 
of words from it in 10 minutes. 








Save your papers and get a binder. 


April Suggestions for the Housewife 

“There is blue in the sky, and there’s a 
balm in the air, 

And a mystical charm seems to lurk every- 
where.”” 

The beautiful springs days are upon 
us, the loveliest of the year. 

x eX 

Have less pork and more fruit and 
vegetables. 

x Ok OR 

Do not take any patent “spring” 
medicine. Let the other fellow be 
gullible. Spinach, turnip salad, let- 
tuce, tomatoes, and other fresh vege- 
tables contain more so-called “blood- 
thinning material” than all the bot- 
tles on all the shelves of all the 
stores. 

x * O* 

Make your home beautiful as you 
never did before. Take your place 
in front of your home: Observe 
where grass and vines may be plant- 
ed to adorn and to obscure. First, 
resolve to do away with the bare 
swept door yard, if you are unfortun- 
ate enough to have such—bare bones 
are never attractive; clothe the dry, 
denuded spot in grass and bur clover. 
Second, make some vine to soften the 
corner of every porch and house an- 
gle, run one along the top of every 
fence and up the side of every wood- 
shed, barn and outhous@ that shows 
4rom the house or road. There are 
the Boston Ivy, wistaria, clematis, 
Virginia creeper, and the roses for 
permanence, the Kudzu and Himalay- 
ian blackberry for quick growing ef- 
fects, and the honeysuckle and cow- 
itch, or red trumpet vine, for ever- 
available ones. Morning glories are 
like the cow-itch and honeysuckle in 
that they are not appreciated be- 
cause obtained without cost. Third, 
start a hardy border along the fence 
or house if you have not one, and al- 
ways, have something in bloom, from 
snowdrops to chrysanthemums. 

: x ok * 

Give the sitting hen fresh nest lit- 
ter; dust her with insect powder, and 
kerosene the roosts to kill blood 
suckers. 


x Ok 
_ Renovate the milk house. Scald, 
whitewash, sun and lime it these 


warm days. 
* 

Do your house-cleaning now and 
before the hot, devitalizing weather 
comes upon us. 

* Ok 

Do not have a doméstic upheaval 
of house-cleaning unless you are pa- 
pering or calsomining the whole 
house. Take room by room, resting 
a day or two between each. The fam- 
ily will appreciate it. 

x k OF 

if you send for a wall paper sample 
book then choose your paper and 
have it in the house waiting for rainy 
days; you will probably get it on the 
living-room wall before you know it. 

x ok OF 

There are some firms that send you 
big sample wall paper books for a 
dollar and let the amount go on the 
purchase should you make it. How 
would it do for your club to get one 
of these books and use it for a meet- 
ing’s study? Discuss the pale tints 
for bed-rooms, the dark tones for 
bright rooms, the soft: buffs for liv- 
ing-rooms, the formal stripes for 
halls and libraries, the big figures for 
lodge halls, the big cut-out borders 
for high ceilings, the strip ones for 
low rooms, the effect of light ceiling 
paper, etc. You will enjoy such a pro- 
gram. 

* * Ok 

Do not take off the childrens’ warm 

underclothes too soon. 
* ok 


Open all the windows at night and 
place the bed as near them as possi- 
ble. You will need all the red blood 
corpuscles you can manufacture 
against the hot weather. 

os 

Keep the body free of poisons. If 
constipated, read the remedies re- 
cently given on this page. 

(Concluded on page 21, this issue) 
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distributors of electrical supplies 
will put in your home a low-cost 
electric lighting outfit that will give you 
bright, steady, safe electric light, and give 
you power to run electric household labor- 
savers. Electric light all over the house and in your 
barns and outbuildings without the fire hazard of the oil 
lamp and lantern, without work, just by pushing a button. 
No knowledge of electricity is necessary. This wonderful 


Western Electric 
Farm Lighting Plant 


is complete when it comes to you—just as here illustrated —gen- 
erator, storage batteries and switchboard. It can be placed any- 
where that is convenient for hitching up to your gas engine. Run 
your engine a few hours twice a week and it will generate and store 
up in the batteries all the electricity you need. Costs little or 
nothing to maintain, except for engine fuel. Notrouble. No danger. 
Guaranteed by the makers of the Bell telephones. Paste the coupon on 
a postcard and address it to our nearest house for illustrated booklet. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Pacific Ave. and Ervay St. Sixth and Gary Sts. 
Dallas, Tex. Richmond, Va. 


230 Lee St. 309 Magazine St. 
Atianta, Ga. New Orleans, La. 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 

MAIL US THIS COUPON 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY: 


Please send me, AT ONCE, illustrated booklet, No. RF-20, 
on your Electric Farm Lighting Plant. 


2 | Ramen 
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The Guarantee 


that saves 
you money! 





Styleplus 
Clothes tlt 


“The same price the nation over.” 


Buying clothes is generally like buying horses 
—you can’t tell whether they have “the x 
until after you've put them to work. But with Styleplus you know before 
you buy! Our Guarantee protects you. You are safe. For every 
Styleplus suit and overcoat is positively guaranteed to give you satisfaction 
or you get new Go to the Styleplus Store, pick out the clothes 
you like the best, look for the Label in the coat, find eur Guarantee in 
the pocket, and go home sure that the clothes are right! 
. Style plus through-and-through quality (all-wool fabrics) 
Style plus perfect fit (for every man of every build) 
Style plus economy (the easy price for everybody) 
Style plus guaranteed wear (a written guarantee with every Styleplus) 
You know the price before you go into the store—$17 always, 
guetta ta ie doles G or oe 
Wein if you dost know thie Store write us and we will 
tell you where it is. 


Write us [Dept. W] for free copy of **The Styleplus Book."* 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 
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Sp Desserts 
a Salads. 

In the spring when there is no fresh 
fruit and canned fruit is about all gone, 
the dainty and delicious desserts and 
salads made of Jell-O are relished more 
than at any other time of the year—for 
they all have fruit flavors, and nothing 
else ‘‘touches the spot’’ so satisfacto- 
rily asthe delightfully-flavored dishes 
made o 


JELL 


There are Strawberry Jell-O, Cherry 
Jell-O, Raspberry Jell-O, Lemon Jell-O, 
Orange Jell-O, Peach Jell-O and Choc- 
olate Jell-O—seven different kinds— 
and any one of them for 10 cents, enough 
to make a big dessert for six persons. 


For Sunday dinner, for everyday din- 
ner, for an afternoon luncheon, or for 
lunch when friends drop in to see you 
in the evening, there is nothing so per- 
fectly satisfactory as Jell-O. 


Every package of Jell-O contains a 
folder in which are directions for 
making up Jell-O in 
every conceivable form, 
and these directions are 
so plain that any house- 
wife can make (at a cost 
of 10 cents) the same 
splendid dishes as are 
made by the great chefs 
of the grandest hotels in 
New York and other 
cities 5 

The New Jell-O Recipe 
Book, telling about a 
young bride’s _house- 
keeping experiences, 
will be sent to you free 
if you will write and ask 
us for it. 

Remember all grocers 
and general storekeep- 
ers sell Jell-O at 10 cents | 
@ package. 


THE GENESEE PURE 
FOOD CO. 
LeRoy, N. Y. 







Te. ste iT 


Be sure the name Jell-O SSPE viet pot 
in big red letters is on ne OSE SSS 


the packages you buy. 





Tieusaainie Sam pl 

Linnawtee, VAMpPles 

book of the very totes 3 

up-to-date New York styles in pall:pane ‘a--the most beautifal 

Revesess thom. Beanz 3 our cstigehawewadteier anilet 

*, orm oO 

Our remarkably low prices begin at 3¢ for ns doable roll. a 

alias SRS 


38c papers big room 
Thie big new k telis how yegcss 


do the 

work yourse ences and eas: mak ing 

e parlor, di: - room, bedrooms an 
cheerier, 


i) brighter, entirely new. 
P rr se 96 original patterns we jj 
want to send you free. rite postal now 
~—just say, ** Wail Paper ae 


William 


93925 Stores Bldg., New York ff 





If you have 


WOOL 


to sell for cash 
= or exchange 
> for cloth, write 
to 


Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
They will give you more than dealers 
and sell you better goods at lower 
prices than you can obtain elsewhere. 
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LEDBETTER “ONE SEED” 
CORN & COTTON PLANTER 
Plants peanuts, large or small,shelled or unshelled; 
also Corn, Cotton, Peas, etc.,with certainty and 
regularity. Perfect stands without waste. Write 
for booklet. 


The Southern Plow Co., 602 Elm St., Dallas, Tex. 














Improved Parcel Post 
Egg Boxes 
New Flats and Fillers 
New Egg Cases 
Champion‘ Oats Sprouter 
Catalog Free on Request 


H. K. BRUNNER, 40 Harrison St., New York 














SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


The larger kind, with smooth, seal brown backs 
and salmon breasts. They have well turned combs, 
which show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish 
cocks, cockerels, hatching eggs and day old chicks 
in any quantity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges 
prepaid, and guarantee safe delivery. Our prices 
are reasonable and our specialties are promptness 
and satisfaction. Information and circulars on re- 
quest. Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 


Box 6, Kushia, Ala. 

































Your neighbors are waiting for that Jubi- 
lee 25-cent offer. See them now. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
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SYNOPSIS 
Pollyanna Whittier, daughter of a home 


| missionary, on the death of her father, comes 





to make her home with her maternal aunt, 
Miss Polly Harrington, a wealthy, but stern 
and severe-faced woman of forty. Pollyanna 
has no welcome waiting for her, and only 
the bare little attic room at the top of the 
eld mansion, 


CHAPTER IlI—(Continued) 


“WoOU—you did?” stammered Nan- 
cy, vaguely wondering how Pol- 
lyanna could possibly have known her 
—and wanted her. “You—you did?” 
she repeated, trying to. straighten 
her hat. 
“Oh, yes; and I've been wondering 
all the way here what you looked 
like,” cried the little girl, dancing on 


|her toes, and sweeping the embar- 


rassed Nancy irom head to foot, with 
her eyes. “And now I know, and I’m 
glad you look just like you do look.” 

Nancy was relieved just then to 
have Timothy come up. Pollyanna’s 
wofds had been most confusing. 

“This is Timothy. Maybe you have 
a trunk,” she stammered. 

“Yes, I have,” nodded Pollyanna, 
importantly. “I’ve got a brand-new 


j;one. The Ladies’ Aid bought it for 





| my trunk. 


FREE Wai Paper 


me—and wasn’t it lovely of them, 


| when they wanted the carpet so? Of 


course I don’t know how much red 
carpet a trunk could buy, but it ought 
to buy some, anyhow—much as half 
an aisle, don’t you think? I’ve got a 
little thing here in my bag that Mr. 
Gray said was a check, and that ] 
must give it to you before I could get 
Mr. Gray is Mrs. Gray’s 
husband. They’re cousins of Deacon 
Carr’s wife. 1] came East with them, 
and they’re lovely! And—there, here 
’tis,” she finished, producing the check 
after much fumbling in the bag she 
carried. 

Nancy drew a long breath. In- 
stinctively she felt that some one had 
to draw one—after that speech. Then 
she stole a glance at Timothy. Timo- 
thy’s eyes were studiously turned 
away. 

The three were off at last, with Pol- 
lyanna’s trunk in behind, and Polly- 
anna herself snugly ensconced be- 
tween Nancy and Timothy. During 
the whole process of getting started, 
the little girl had kept up an uninter- 


| rupted stream of comments and ques- 


tions, until the somewhat dazed Nan- 
cy found herself quite out of breath 
trying to keep up with her. 

“There! Isn’t it lovely? Is it far? 
I hope ’tis—I love to ride,’ sighed Pol- 
lyanna, as the wheels began to turn. 
“OL course, if “tisn’t “far, I sha'n’t 
mind, though, ’cause I'll be glad to 
get there all the sooner, you know. 
What a pretty street! I knew ’twas 
going to be pretty; father told me—” 

She stopped with a little choking 
breath. Nancy, looking at her appre- 


_|hensively, saw that her small chin 


was quivering, and that her eyes 


|were full of tears. In a moment, 


however, she hurried on, with a 
brave lifting of her head. 

“Father told me all about it. He 
remembered. And—and I ought to 
have explained before. Mrs. Gray 
told me to, at once—about this red 
gingham dress, you know, and why 
I’m not in black. She said you'd 
think ’twas queer. But there weren’t 
any black things in the last mission- 
ary barrel, only a lady’s velvet bas- 
que which Deacon Carr’s wife said 
wasn’t suitable for me at all; besides, 
it had white spots—worn, you know 
—on both elbows, and some other 
places. Part of the Ladies’ Aid want- 
ed to buy me a black dress and hat, 


| but the other part thought the mon- 


ey ought to go toward the red carpet 
they’re trying to get—for the church, 
you know. Mrs. White said maybe it 
was just as well, anyway, for she 
didn’t like children in black—that is, 


1I mean, she liked the children, of 





course, but not the black part.” 

Pollyanna paused for breath, and 
Nancy managed to stammer: 

‘Well, I’m sure it—it’ll be all right.” 

“I’m glad you feel that way. I do, 
too,” nodded Pollyanna, again with 
that choking little breath. “Of course, 
*twould have been a good deal harder 
to be glad in black—” 

“Glad!” gasped Nancy, surprised 
into an interruption. 

“Yes—that father’s gone to Heaven 
to be with mother and the rest of us, 
you know. He said I must be glad. 
But it’s been pretty hard to—to do it, 
even in red gingham, because I—I 
wanted him, so; and I couldn’t help 
feeling I ought to have him, specially 
as mother and the rest have God and 
all the angels, while I didn’t have 
anybody. but the Ladies’ Aid. But 
now I’m sure it'll be easier because 
l’ve got you, Aunt Polly. I’m so glad 
I’ve got you®’ 

Nancy’s aching sympathy for the 
poor little forlornness beside her 
turned® suddenly into shocked terror. 

“Oh, but—but you've made an aw- 
ful mistake, d-dear,” she faltered. 
“’m only Nancy. I ain’t your Aunt 
Polly, at ali!” 

“You—you aren’t?” stammered the 
little girl, in plain dismay. 

“No. [’m only Nancy. I never 
thought of your takin’ me for her. 
We—we ain’t a bit alike—we ain’t, 
we ain’t!” 

Timothy chuckled softly; but Nan- 
cy was too disturbed to answer the 
merry flash from his eyes. 

“But who are you?” questioned 
Pollyanna. “You don’t look a bit like 
a Ladies’ Aider!” 

Timothy laughed 
time. 

“Ym Nancy, the hired girl. I do all 
the work except the washin’ an’ hard 
ironin’. Mis’ Durgin does that.” 

“But there is an Aunt Polly?” ce- 
manded the child, anxiously. 

“You bet your life there is,” cut in 
Timothy. 

Pollyanna relaxed visibly. 

“Oh, that’s all right, then.” There 
was a moment’s silence, then she 
went on brightly: “And do you 
know? I’m glad, after all, that she 
didn’t come to meet me; because now 
I’ve got her still coming, and I’ve got 
you besides.” 

Nancy flushed. Timothy turned to 
her with a quizzical smile. 

“T call that a pretty slick compli- 
ment,” he said. “Why don’t you thank 
the little lady?” 

“I—I was thinkin’ about—Miss Pol- 
ly,” faltered Nancy. 

Pollyanna sighed contentedly. 

“T was, too. I’m so interested in 
her. You know she’s all the aunt I’ve 
got, and I didn’t know I had her for 
ever so long. Then father told me. 
He said she lived in a lovely great 
big house ’way on top of a hill.” 

“She does. You can see it now,” 
said Nancy. “It’s that big one with 
the green blinds, way ahead.” 

“Oh, how pretty!—and what a lot 
of trees and grass all around it! I 
never saw such a lot of green grass, 
seems so, all at once. Is my Aunt 
Polly rich, Nancy ?” 

“Yes, Miss.” 

“Tm so glad. It must be perfectly 
lovely to have lots of money. I never 
knew any one that did have, only the 
Whites—they’re some rich. They 
have carpets in every room and ice- 
cream Sundays. Does Aunt Polly 
have ice-cream Sundays?” 

Nancy shook her head. 


outright this 


Her lips 


twitched. She threw a merry look 
into Timothy’s eyes. 

“No, Miss. Your Aunt don’t like 
ice-cream, I guess; leastways J] never 
saw it on her table.” 

Pollyanna’s face fell. 

I’m so sorry! I 


“Oh, doesn’t she? 


THE PROGRESSIVE’ FARMER 


don’t see how she can help liking ice- 
cream. But—anyhow, I can be kind- 
er glad about that, ‘cause the ice- 
cream you don’t eat can’t make your 
stomach ache like Mrs. White’s did— 
that is, I ate hers, you know, lots of 
it. Maybe Aunt Polly has got the 
carpets though.” 

“Yes, she’s got the carpets.” 

“In every room?” 

“Well, in almost every room,” an- 
swered Nancy, frowning suddenly at 
the thought of that bare little attic 
room where there was no carpet. 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” exulted Polly- 
anna. “I love carpets. We didn’t 
have any, only two little rugs that 
came in a missionary barrel, and one 
of those had ink spots on it. Mrs. 
White had pictures, too, perfectly 
beautiful ones of roses and little girls 
kneeling and a kitty and some lambs 
and a lion—not together, you know— 
the lambs and the lion. Oh, of course 
the Bible says they will sometime, 
but they haven’t yet—that is, I mean 
Mrs. White’s haven’t. Don’t you just 
love pictures?” 

“I—I don’t know,” answered Nancy 
in a half-stifled voice. 

“IT do. We didn’t have any pic- 
tures. They don’t come in the bar- 
rels much, you know. There did two 
come once, though. ~ But one was so 
good father sold it to get money to 
buy me some shoes with; and the 
other was so had it fell to pieces just 
as soon as we hung it up. Glass—it 
broke, you know. And I cried. But 
I’m glad now we didn’t have any of 
those nice things, ’cause I shall like 
Aunt Polly’s all the better—not be- 
ing used to ‘em, you see. Just as it is 
when the pretty hair-ribbons come 
in barrels after a lot of faded-out 
brown ones. My! but isn’t this a 
perfectly beautiful house?” she broke 
off fervently, as they turned into the 
wide driveway. 

It was when Timothy was unload- 
ing the trunk that Nancy found an 
opportunity to mutter low in his ear: 

“Don’t you never say nothin’ ter 
me again about leavin’, Timothy Dur- 
gin. You couldn’t hire me to leave!” 

“Leave! I should say not,” grin- 
ned the youth. “You couldn’t drag 
me away. It'll be more fun here 
now, with the kid ’round, than mov- 
in’-picture shows, every day!” 

“Fun !—fun!” repeated Nancy, in- 
dignantly. “I guess it’ll be somethin’ 
more than fun for that blessed child 
—when them two tries ter live ter- 
gether; and I guess she'll be a-need- 
in’ some rock ter fly to for refuge. 
Well, I’m a-goin’ ter be that rock, 
Timothy; I am, I am!” she vowed, as 
she turned and Jed Pollyanna up the 
broad steps. 

A little later Nancy met old Tom. 

“Tm wonderin’ what Miss Polly will 
do with a child in the house,” he said. 

“Humph! Well, I’m = a-wonderin’ 
what a child will do with Miss Polly 
in the house!” snapped Nancy. 

The old man laughed. 

“ye afraid you ain’t fond of Miss 
Polly,” he grinned. 

“As if ever anybody could be fond 
of her!” scorned Nancy. 

Old Tom smiled oddly. He stop- 
ed and began to work again. 

“T guess maybe you didn’t know 
about Miss Polly’s love affair,” he 
said slowly. 

“Love affair—her! No!—and_ I 
guess nobody else didn’t, neither.” 

“Oh, yes they did,” nodded the old 
man. “And the feller’s livin’ ter-day 
—right in this town, too.” 

“Who is he?” 

“IT ain’t a+tellin’ that. It ain’t fit 
that I should.” The old man drew 
himself erect. Jn his dim blue eyes, 
as he faced the house, there was the 
loyal servant’s honest pride in the 
family he has served and loved for 
long years. 

“But it don’t seem possible—her 
and a lover,” still maintained Nancy. 

Old Tom shook his head. 

“You didn’t know Miss Polly as I 
did,” he argued. “She used ter be 
real handsome—and she would be 
now, if she’d let herself be.” 

“Handsome! Miss Polly !” 


(Continued next week) 
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Adiler’s 


PIANO OFFER 






and 
ORGAN 









Pay & : 
Without Interest 


Yes, I’ll not only save you 
$128.50 on your purchase of a 
piano, but I'll prepay the freight on a matchiess 
Adler Piano so that you can prove for yourself 
that it is absolutely superior in every respect to 
any other piano at anywhere near the price. 


FREE 30 DAY TRIAL 


Send no money until te decide to buy. Keep the 
piano 30 days. Note well its marvelously sweet singing 
tone and the beauty of its design and workmanship 
Then if you decide to keep it pay mein small amounts to 
suit your convenience. If you decide not to keep it, re- 
turnit. I’ll payreturn freight charges. And remernber 
{ aiso prepay freight to you, 2o trial costs you nothing. 


Save $48 ORGAN 


$1,000 B00 Ad direct from the great 
dler pacttey (great- 
















pa, in existence). No money 
down—30day free trial—50 year 
guarantee, longest made on any 
organ. The Adleristhe World’s 
Best Organ—winner of highe st 
prize at St. Louis World’s Fair 
and Gold Medal at National 
Conservation Exposition. I'll 
save you $48.75 or more besides 
giving you easiest terms of any 
manufacturer in America. 
FRE Mail coupon at once 
for big, handsome- 
1 Le ogne'y ota Piano or Organ 
Book and fairest, most liberal 
~ selling ‘offer ever 
~ o a 











ASH Pre 
Shaler Mfg.co. { 
608! W. Chestnut 
Street, Louisville, Ky. 
end oy ek ey 3 won- 


Se 


ADLER'S SS 





Famous AS Sertalt Oegat Book Q Pi 
31,000,000 & Mark which you desire. | 
Fectory 





a” Name 


“ol 
Addreasg. 











Profits | 
Saved 


on the Lumber, ; 
Millwork, Hardware 

and Labor. All material | 
cut-to-fit. Complete homes 
shi anywhere, fast 
reight. Send stamps. 
for big catalog 136 


ALADDIN 
Home Co. 















Pe This Big 


$789 House 2 Coats 


Size of this house 28x 22 
213, Figure your corene 
on your house or barn at 
these prices:—Evercote 
Ready-to-Use House 
pag) $1.02 a gal., Ever- 
arn Paint 63ca gal. 
Write for Book of 
BargainPricesand 
756 Color Cards 
FREE 


or more. Every ga!. guaranteed 


Frelabt prepaid on seven tre coats. Our prices not increased 


to sover 2 250 my 800 eq. ft. 
fn spite in raw 

Eve ers ° Pai. uaranteed to _pisage qr or mew paint 
free. oe oe paint for any e till you write postal 
Dy et our, Acs that saves you 30 | 0 50 percent. Justi say, 


end Pai 
8331 Stores Bldg. 


$ (illiam Ss ew Yor! 













Make money canning fruits, vege- 
tables, etc., the easy and safe way. 
Get an *‘EL-FLO”’ for home, commu- 
nity or factory use, made in all sizes, 
$3.50and up. S8years success. En- 
dorsen by authorities. Our Continu- 
ous Heating Capping Steels are per- 
fect can sealers. We furnish Cans, 
Labels and all supplies; low prices. 
Service from 8 warehouse. Write today for free cata- 
fog; don’t wait. 


OME CANNER MFG. CO., Dept. C, HICKORY, N. C. 









CAN YOUR FRUITS, VEGETABLES, MEATS. 
Start a Business of Your Own 
ROYAL CANNERS HAVE MADE HIGHEST RECORDS 

FAMILY SIZES TO FACTORY PLANTS 
No preservatives used, Use tin 
cans or glass. Easy to operate. 
We teach you how. Headquar 
ters forCansand Labels. Write 
today for New Catalog. 


4. ROYAL HOME CANNER CO, 


DEP'’T 152 Chattanooga, Tenn. 


| but cold cream, and wipe it off with a 


' drawn feeling, and will help to keep! 


it free from blackheads and wrink- | 
x Ok * 
Place a comfortable rocking chair 
!out on the lawn and one of these 


‘nights put a shawl around you, 


| dils or jonquils. 























' gressive Farmer. 


April Suggestions for the Housewife 





(Concluded from page 19, this issue) } 


If the baby be ten months old, or | 
more, wean her before hot weather | 
comes. 

* * * | 

When you get tired sit down for 
ten minutes and read a little story. | 
You will accomplish more for it. 

x kx x 

Put a little pure cold cream on your 
face and a little pure pure rice pow- 
der over it when driving to town in 
the sun and wind. When you get 
home do not put water on the face 


soft cloth. 
chapping, 


It will keep the skin from 
from having that tight, } 


go 
out all alone and give half an hour 
to absorbing the beauty of the stars. 
It puts peace into your soul and 
takes petty trials sink into insignifi- 
cance. 


Civilized man is distinguished 
from the cave man by his habit of 
co-operation. 


* OO O* 

Help the minister with his Easter 
sermon by sending him a little earth- 
caught sunshine in the form of daffo- 


The cave man lived for and by 
himself; independent of others, 
but always in danger from natural 

aws. 


To the extent that we assist one 
another, dividing up the tasks, we 
increase our capacity for produc- 
tion, and attain the advantages of 





‘OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT | 




















6190. 
Ladies’ Com- civilization. 
bination, Cut in 
a wane’ Gon We may sometimes disregard 
measure. our dependence on others. But 
This combina- 
tion consists of a suppose the farmer, for example, 
et gale undertook to live strictly by his 
It slips on over own efforts. Hemight eke out an 
~] ec . 





existence, but it would not be a 
civilized existence nor would it 
satisfy him 


He needs better food and 
clothes and shelter and imple- 
ments than he could provide un- 



















6197. 


Ladies’ Prin- e ° 
cess Slip, Cut in, assisted. He requires a market 
inches bust meas- | for his surplus products, and the 
ure, 


means of transportation and ex- 


The closing 
change. 


may be made at 
the front or back, 


train or round 
length may § be 
used, gathered or 


plain flounce and 
high or low neck 
may be used, 





One Policy 
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Cave Life or Civilization — 


He should not forget who makes 
his clothes, his shoes, his tools, his 
vehicles and his tableware, or who 
mines his metals, or who provides 
his pepper and salt, hisbooksand 
papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and ex- 
change whereby his myriad wants 
are supplied. 


Neither should he forget that 
the more he assists others the more 
they can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists 
of the Bell System: thc more ef- 
ficient they are, the more effectively 
the farmer and every other human 
factor of civilization can provide 
for their own nceds and comforts. 


Or take our government, en- 
trusted with thc task of regulating, 
contro:ling and protecting a hun- 
dred million people. It is to the 
advantage of everyone that the 
government shall be so efficient in 
its special task that all of us ~ay 
perform our duties under the most 
favorable conditions. Interdepen- 
dence means civilized existence. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ati: 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Susitad 

























Misses’ 
Gown. 

sizes 30 to 
bust measure. 
This night gown 
is slipped on over 
the head and a 
cap is also pro- 
vided, with the 
pattern. 
bathroom, kitc 





Bra 


Inches bust meas- 


ure. This corset 
cover has two 
styles of front 
closing, can be 


Plenty Of Water For Your Dairy 


Supply an abundance of fresh water for yous ¢ dairy and milk 
house. More milk and healthier stock. Makes the dairy 
pay. Our experts will help you select the right pump 
from among our 300 styles. All rigidly tested and 
guaranteed by the largest manufacturer of pumps 
in the world. Backed by 65 years’ pump-making 
experience. They arestrong, durable and reliable, 


OULDS PUMP 
FOR EVERY SERVICE 


willfurnish you plenty of water under pres- 
sure forfireprotection. Get our freebook, 
“Water Supply fortheCountry Home.” 
Plan now for pentetr umbing in 
nan 

Writetoday. AddressDept. P 


The Goulds Mig. Co. 
Main Office and Works: 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


nches : 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston es ew York 


laundry. 





yey 
Ladies’ Corset Atlante GouLos MFE. Ca, 
Cover. Cut in C4 FALLS AY. U,3A, 
sizes 34 to 44 





made with or 
without sleev 
and with square 
or round neck. 


es 





7460. 
Ladies’ Corset 
Cover. Cut in 
sizes 34 to 42 
inches bust meas- 








corset 
may be 
of one or 
materials. 
of each 
10 cents. 





cover 
made 
two 
Price 
pattern Siding Products are stron 


Address, Pattern The Pr 


Department, 





APOLL 


Made from KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL—highest qual- 


ity and most rust-resistant galvanized sheets manufactured for 
Culverts, Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing and Siding. 


Actual service tests have proved the superiority of APOLLO-KEYSTONE for all purposes 

where long service and resistance to corrosion are factors. Look for the Keystone added 

below the Apollo trade-mark—it indicates that Copp er Steel is used. Apollo Roofing and 
durable and reasonab & 

dealers everywhere. SEO, g for a free copy of our “‘Better Buildings’’ booklet, 

information and building plans of great value to every farmer and owner of buildi 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





BEST BLOOM 


Galvanized Galvanized Sheets 





Sold by weight by le ading 
iving full 
nes. 


e in cost. 
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KEEP YOUR LOCAL UNION ual unit must perform his part in 
STRONG the work, before he can reasonably 
expect to reap any benefits, and as 


It Is the Filton of Community long as we hope for the best through YOU WILL SAVE 


Progress—And Without . Attend- our organization we must Stay on the 

ance and Financial Support No. Or: job and attend the meetings. There . MONEY 
ganization Can Live is no such thing as finishing the work F 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President and mission of the Farmers’ Union. if you buy from us. 


Ebina we maintain a local organi- It is a continuous job to be perform- Not the cheapest i in the 
zation of farmers without pay- ed. The i 


MR. FARMER: ment of dues?” ce eee Wak ne dete ar werld, but the best for the 
I NV ; xh ast year Ww 


no more serve the de- 
You cannot prevent hail storms Yes, you can maintain one for a mands of this year than will the PRICE. 
that destroy your growing crops and limited period of farming you did last year be sufficient 
rob you of the profit on the money indi time. If the for this year. . 40 different styles im- 
and labor you invested in them— Fics church should at- Let’s keep everlastingly at it in the possible to price here. Cat- 

But you can protect yourself | | ~j tempt to exist Farmers Union—and attend the meet- alogue and full information 
against such loss, which may mean ae c without any finan- ings. IP. Bue on request. 
financial- ruin to you, by taking out hn 4 cial support it CAROL 
a Hail Policy in the Old ‘HOME OF J | would be only a 
NEW YORK” — established sixty- } | ' question of time THE CLUB WORK INA 
three years ago and Mog largest fire | | before it would = BUGGY MF G. Co., 
insurance company in America. disintegrate and Local Unions and Public Schools HE 

Will penne our — to call on | | its usefulness Should Join in Interesting Boys and NDERSON, N. C. 
you and show you one oF our con- MR. GREEN would finally be Girls in Corn Club and Cannin 
tracts? destroyed. The Masoni ler is the Club Work : 

sstroyed. e Masonic order is the 
Southeastern Rail Department hi or hay oo in the ITH all agencies for the promo- ar a our i 

‘ auStOry OF the world, but at no per- tion of community betterment t t Fl a ll 
Charlotte, mers " iod of its history has it ever attempt- and with neuttingity wlikot ice: saan 
* BEN J. SMITH, ed to get along witl > payme Mr ena : ee 4 ; Ps ral 
General Agent for Virginia, North Carolina, of og The _ Revenge nah Seg izations everywhere interested in WQ re ual mak eC 
Georgia and Florida as giclee ) e i 


id = : ; : what is known as 
Oo est existing farmers organization y ' the club work, es- ONel 
All Branches of Fire Insurance in the United States. It has been ac- : pecially among 
tive in some sections for nearly a — the boys and girls - 
half century, but at no time of its ex- 
cee . F a¢ Sturgis, Ky., say they aera 4.608 fos — 
seems that at last months. Mr.C. f. Brackbill, R. F. D..N 
amount of dues is merely nominal, but coming into his twelve months, and the Burr Oak (Kan.) Mill 
in the aggregate it creates a fund suf- & Elevator Co., 82,00 in eight months with this 
: ; Self-Contained Roller Fleur Mill 
? - = been a time’when Places good. steady paying business within grasp 
It is probably sz res 
and done looking to the welfare of arcane tape 
lived more than a year, or perhaps 
not more than three months, if no 





























f “— a There’s big money age Re 
“a i Re: : : of the country, it and rural communities. Wall & Wynns, 
istence has it ever lived without reg- 
| ular payment of dues. It is true the surely the child is Pa., makes over @300 a month. Weootegtt MIM: 
Z ing” Go. + Mt. Clemens, Mich., cleared 83,600 
\\}\ ici ° Rs own. Perhaps truly marvglous money - ‘making 
- Wat ; ficient to pay the necessary incidental there has never “Midget” Marvel 
a ’ expenses. 
: : of every ambitious red-blooded man who wants 
safe to presume that MR. WRIGHT so much was cae 5 evel] Oe aa Sit ee eee 
the Farmers’ Union would never have 
> child as ‘va te paday conta SS ale Cities 121-2, 25 and 60 bbls. 
the child as there is today. It verily Shandinatclies patentficut 
seemeth that the age-old question, “Ts 


This Potato promotion and maintenance funds had jt well with the child?” comes down | 


been provided by the payment of 


10 Oo 
; : . : oy Wonderful! Flour Mill,” trial 
rr j t r to us through the centuries with in- = 
came fromastrong, stout healthy dues. The things that come “free’ 


oe tne an Mili Con I etc. 

creased emphasis, and the individual , Anglo-American 0., INC.y 

; P petit ‘ 3 ea 3 1660 Fourth St. sess K 

vine, enabled to benefit fully and without cost do not amount to who, through indifference or neglect, . sds 

from soil, air, rain and sunshine, much after we get them. [t is equally fails to heed this call will fail in large 

and produce fothe limit, because | true that no achievement that is part to fulfill his 
| worth anything to the human race men. 


— “7 rox”’ ever came without repeated efforts, The club work among our schools 
y and the best achievements sometimes has had phenomenal success. In some 
eahich an insects, stops fungous represent heroic and supreme efforts. counties in North Carolina practically 
troubles, and stimulates foliage on ; * * * every school has contributed its quo- 
all kinds of crops. All ready to One man asks if a community lea- ta of members. Some to the boys’ 
mix with water and spray. Enough | gue or a betterment association will corn club, others to the pig clubs. the 
oe cum y be o-oo hay ila | not take the place of the Farmers’ poultry clubs and the girls’ canning wien STLER — 
id | Union. Most assuredly they will not. club. No teacher anywhere should achinery is Guaranteed 
BOWKER INSECTICIDE CO. 5 ? . ’ 


uch auxiliary community 8) ani - rest content until it le ist a f u- i nt “ated ; + i 
» re 2 d 3 d La Za > “ < 2a S < ew ) ning, i si 
5 ; D. g S 1 g. fast cutting, easily hand 


tions are valuable, but unless the pils are enrolled in some one or | Jed. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 
Farmers’ Union is maintained as the more of these various clubs. It is not HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 
parent organization in the communi- a difficult matter to interest the boys ' sep Sree clsoe Boe 
ty, these other auxiliaries must ine- and girls in this feature of the work er and Moulder. 
FIRE CAN T BUPN Bits e s es ‘ Ve > ie <¢ = ° eae > me Makes flooring, ceil- 
vitably follow the way of similar per- if only the teacher be interested. The ' Mae ing, mouldings, etc. 
This is the Steel Roofing that fire iodical : snAS ‘oe : > ar . » key . @ eed to d 
: ; ) dical and spas > ‘ - teacher holds the k fe)  e . - j uaranteed to do 
dante Warec tice? eliaainar ena dear ce d spasmodic attempts to or : 1 _the key t the entire ~ ; duaterane cava. 
age. It lasts longer than wooden ganize without providing any inci- situation—as is the teacher so is the an ; 
shingles. Looks better. Easy to nail dental means of support. The fail- school. ~ - Salem Iran Works 
on. Sold direct to you. Guaranteed. ; ‘ Y . : ° 5 js . 
ure to assemble the community lea- Now in the closing days of the ‘ Winston-Salem,N.C. 
SPECIAL STEEL ROOFING ° 3 er ‘ . : : . acate pe id Columbia, S. C 
Price $2.98 per 100 Square Feet gue or betterment association on a schools let the teachers, assisted by and Cotumbtiz, S. C. 
Freight Prepaid few successive calls usually means the school committeemen and _ the Reese renee eee 
The price of roofing is going up. Now the end of that sort of effort, unless friends of education, leave no stone 
Rapsemtbes t Get tere te ie a permanent parent organizatioh ex- unturned to enroll every eligible in’ | FULWOOD’S TOMATO PLANTS 
ye 60c to 75c , : ; : : : 
per square by writing—TODAY—for ists in the community to keep alive the community. Millions of tomato plants ready for shipment on and 
special 30-day bargain offer No. P the organization spirit. It is interesting, to note .the many Held, bot yt tg Bes 
7 f y. re lor os ne ~ ” activities 1 ‘c x , a ae > plants ready to plant in the open fie y April 15t 
a Fence & Roofing Co. | All nip 2 North Carolina the com tage nage in “ng club work os shown Varieties: Bariiana, Livingston G ilobe, Acme aii 
ept. Vv: ™ } r 2 2g ¢ > > asso- , . 4 g 0 4 >- State arly Jewe rices y Saereee: 500 for $1.00; 1000 
Dp’ Savannah, Ga munity leagues and betterment ASSO oy the annual report of the - State for $1.75; 4000 to 9000 at $150 per 1000; 10 ae aa aear 
ciations that are doing the most effec- Agent in Extension Work in North at $1.25 per 1000. By parcel post, paid: 100 for 50c; 
° . ; er : . . ° 500 for $1.25. Place order now 
tive work are in those communities Carolina, Mr. C. R. Hudson, for the ve 
| where the Farmers’ Union has an ac- calendar year ending December 31 ”. & wwe. oon 
bo ; y dl lech . ’ ee er ges : gia Tifton, ss Georgia 
| tive organization. If this is true, then 1915. This report shows that we have 
| doesn’t it occur to you that if it is our in North Carolina, in addition to the 
| purpose to establish the organized clubs named above, the Cooking Club 


BUG GY BARGAINS. rural community on anything except the Keepwell Club, the Bee Club, the 


cis aes & eset See ia spasmodic and transient basis, the Potato Club, the Sewing Circle, the Senha Secu, ped at 
Buggy; $32.75 a good Run- one supremely important thing to do Betterment Club, the Cotton Club, | Landscape Designers \ 
Now free catalog of “TRé Xe is to keep the Farmers’ Union eter- the Peanut Club, the School Club, etc., | Send Jor oun Colctage—foae 
South's Mail Order House” — nally on the job as the parent organi- sixteen in all. It is very interesting 
eee ee ee c zation? to note in connection with this re- 
pore pp you (> “us > es *# port that there were in the state last 
money. All rigemade (7 And this leads me to suggest an- year 4,848 demonstrations in corn 


igh i = other question: If you are a member growing, including 9,205 acres. This FULWOOD’S SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
th highland hickory— _ j ] ‘ j mt r uy 
honestly built for service. Warhwentinwiee. lor an officer of the Farmers’ Union yielded 45.06 bushels per acre, or April, May and June Ceivers, mis aie 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond,Va. | do you let some little trifling excuse more than 25 bushels per acre over Mecca | hy i a I Al 
s el keep you away from the meetings? the ordinary method of cultivation. Prices by express: 1000 for $1.75; 10,000 at $1.60 
| : wr Special prices on larger quanti- 
POTATO PLANTS varetics, Py It is almost invariably the case that if A reliable estimate of the number of | Per OUSEDG:/ CREO DESS arger a 
f.9. b. Rebecca, Ga. Cash with order. Deliveries after _veme for ars | > State , ave pe I can make prompt deliveries and guarantee satisfac- 
April ist.Order now. — is made . achieveme yn in —, nai : het — : = ni | Lomeli peeeet Sevomet se} pace" 
J. E. WILSON - - the organization they come rom tavorabDly influencec in re better 
eee | on 7 At, Ag ith hode’ in earn arowine since ee | tem ees 
P some member who is too indifferent methods in corn growing since the 
ee ee eee 1 tl ting f his Local work of the county agent began i 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 1° hinbhay Bre tats ne ter = 56 a ie ee eee ai — atel 36 : | -puy U. S. Advertised voods 
new subscriber. Union. In coéperation each individ- 45,764. This is approximately 36 per | BO 
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cent of the entire number of farmers | 
living in the state. The demonstra- 
tions in cotton, wheat, tobacco, hay | 
and cover crops, potatoes, etc., show | When Potash I Sear U R d 
practically the same encouraging re- | Ss ce se egroun 
sults. | ; 

Let the Local and County Farmers’ } L a Pj t | th F 
Unions everywhere lend a helping an as er rom e amowus y p- 
hand in this great work until there is 
an effective org ganization in every | 


nook and cornero' tie wate Thee, {| SUM Of the Southern Gypsum Com- 


aa aot until then, will North pean | 
lina come into her own agriculturally. | 


ccwacit. | Dany, Ine. North Holston, Virginia 
eee TAINS ALANA 


Why Can’t Your Local Union Adopt 
This Plan?—Let’s Have Further 











Spore Agricultural Chemists say: ‘““One of the important effects of 
OE Menihbers of Laurel Hilt Parc. | Caicium compounds on soils is the conversion of insoluble 
ers’ Union, Sampson County, re- | potash into soluble forms. The soluble calcium takes the 

cently gave a reception at the school- | , 

house, their regular meeting place, to | place of potasium to form anew soluble form of potash. 

their wives, sisters and friends. 

The gi . 94 beg gan to arrive er ** All forms of lime produce this effect in most soils, how- 

sunset. The weather was sate and | a iat ° ° 

Gisegreenble; but it didnot stop the | ever, itis generally accepted that GYPSUM will benefit the 


crowd or the enjoyment of the occa- 
sion. Soon after all the guests ar- 
rived, a three-course dinner was | 
served. First came the married peo- | 
ple. While these were being served 


soil in this respect more than any other forms of lime.” 


the young people were playing games, | Land Plaster or Ground Gyp- direct, and fertilizer factories are 
eS ee ee sum when mixed with fertili- using other thousands 
Then, while the young people were in ie 2 is r 
the — = the = eg pages zer does not injure the ingredi- 
games and hada social chat with each . ps / . 
pier. ents carrying nitrogen, whereas Moreover, many agricultural 
It was sing to see old eray- . : ° - 
Stes ‘men and. sin playing such | it is well known that burnt lime chemists regard the sulphur 
eames as “snap.” “Jacob and Rachel” |] cannot be so mixed without driv- in land plaster as an important 
_ as much as the younger peo- | ing off ammonia and making the plant food. 
ple. { e > oO 
Music furnished by Mr. Coy Resis- available phosphoric acid less 
ter, on the violin, and Musses Bessie | . * 
Dinatetry oo Ruth Scr on the | valuable. Write for booklet which will 


piano, added much pleasure to the oc- 

casion. All left at ten o’clock hoping 

to have another such meeting soon. 
A GUEST. 


be sent free. Get prices on 
Thousands of tons of land car lots or name of our nearest 


| plaster this year are being agent if you cannot use a car load 
Johnston County Union Busy ff} mixed with fertilizer by farmers of 15 tons. Address Dept. B. 


T OUR big county meeting in hall | 
of Johnston County Farmers’ Un- | 
ion at Selma yesterday, | strongly 


ndvocated The Progressive Farrer. HAMMAN ANN a 


from the field regarding the Jubilee 
subscription offer, 


A resolution was adopted urging | ' 
Congress to give us a better rural | hc 
credit bill and the County Secretary | 9 2 


was ordered to place the County Seal | 


upon the same and send to State Department B North Holston Va 
Secretary to forward Congress. > bd 
We also passed a resolution urging | 
the farmers of Johnston to plant less | 
cotton and more feed crops and go | 
slow in the use of high-priced fer- 
tilizers. 
ee: first Monday in February, the | 
rmers’ Union had a large delega- 

tion before the county commissioners 



































me =| Pure-bred Poultry 
farm sc BUFF LEGHORN EGGS 


| from prize winning stock as good as the best, $1.50 per 
15 prepaid. 












“STRAIGHT 





at Smithfield urging them to give us | | GEO. M. SMITH, R. F. D. 4, LAUREL, MISS. 
assistance in employing a demonstra- FROM THE COUNTRY EGGS FOR HATCHING rom quality white 
tion agent for Johnston County and | dottes, Fawn and White and Fionels White Pn 
we came out victorious, and with the . : Ducks. At Statesville on six entries won four firsts, one 

Ps if < v of | third and Getd Medal. Write for mating list and win- 
Miistises of District Agent. Me. Ship the products of your orchards and gardens direct to the city consumers by 8 


Freeman, of Wilson, we will get to |! 


j BARRED, BUFF AND WHITE ROCKS; Reds; Buff Or- 

work July Ist, when the ablest ot | SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY | pingtons, Campines, White Leghorns and Columbian 

men will Devewnilatele H Wyandottes, Houdans. Eggs $2 per sitting; two for $8 
x V , avatle - 














W. A. HARPER, County Sec. | | This company is anxious to co-operate with you in making a market, near at Poultry Department, A. & M. College, 
Johnston Co, JN. e : | § hand, for all you have to sell. Get ready to market by Express. Ask or West Raleigh, 8. C. 
| || write your nearest Express Agent for information as to how to get listed BEEKEEPERS OF FOUR STATES 
Notice to Local Uaioe re in | in our Market Bulletins, which find the Market for you. A. L ROOT’S SUPPLIES 
North Carolina { L. W. Crovatt, Box 134. SAVANNAH, CA. 














HE Committee appointed to de- 
cide the contest for the prizes of- 
fered by the State Union to the Lo- 





Stock and eggs for sale. White and ae Plymouth 
Rocks, S. C. Black Minorcas, 8. C. White Leghorns, R. 











Pu C. White Wyandottes. Single birds $3, Pair $6, Trio $8. 
cals making th reatest . “Serve the blic’’ <a ~ order $ to & per 15. For pure bred poultry give your 
g a est gains in| ae ; on “* 
" 4, Statesville, N C. 
membership from January 1 to Feb- | % U. S. POULTRY FARMS, Sta 








ruary 15, 1916, after carefully going | Ltd LL, 
-e fi the -renc eta ‘ at ge” 
over all the reports, have awarded 


the prizes to the following Locals :— | Se — TBE 


Ist Prize, $15 to Jackson Local No. 


Light Brahmas, Buttercups, White Wyandottes, 
Houdons, Black Langshans and Kellerstrass 
Crystal White Orpingtons. Eggs $i per 16. 10 
Houdon pullets and 1 cockerel $12. 





Nas a : WALNUT GROVE POULTRY FARM, Cabarrus, N. C. 

2359 in Wilson County. { Ssceees Seis! “Ve Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 

$ . yon On and one new subscriber both one year for 

2nd Prize, $10 to Mabel Local Ne. | Qa $1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
1919 in Watauga County. | 


to join you on this proposition when you 
| renew. 





3rd Prize, $5 to Woodrow Wilson 
Lee al No. 2393 in Camden County. 


F. C. FAIRES. Sceretary, When writing to advertisers say: “I. am writing you as. an advertiser in 
North Carolina Farmers’ Union.| The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees all advertising it carries.” 








ave Money 
n Groceries 


E CAN SAVE YOU fully 

third if you buy groceries 
from us, for we are selling Groceries, 
Feeds and Seeds direci to the con- 
sumer at wholesale prices. Get our 


FREE price list and 


prices with others and you 
will see how much we can save you. 
Write today. You are’ losing money on 
every dollar you don’t spend with us 
GUARANTEE— We guarantee all goods 
to be satisfactory. If not, return them te 
us and your money will] be refunded and 
their freight paid both ways. 


one- 


your 


eompare our 


Ewervthing to Eat tor Man 
and Beast. 


RICHMOND GRAIN & 
PROVISION COMPANY, 


203 S. 10th St., Richmond, Va. 








i 
HALF AND HALF COTTON SEED 


—AND— 


CROOK'S PROLIFIC WHITE SEED CORN 
FOR SALE 
I guarantee my improved Summer 
Half Cotton Seed free from disease, p 
first picking. 1050 pounds seex ottor 
pounds lint. iave just sold the 
ment of Agriculture a lot of this seed 
My Prolific White Giant Corn 
from 46 ears and led in viel a at 
Stations in 5 tests out of 6. ! 
money bac 
$2.56 per bu.; 
gh to plant one « 
Cotton Seed $1.50 








sheliec one she. 


Experim ce 
sé you Or LD} > 


$1.50 per 
re sent Ym epeio 


bushe! 
Bocklet Free, 


W. C. CROOK 


LURAY 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


The Medical College of Virginia 
Schoo! of Nursing, 
At the Memoria! Hospital, Richmond, Va. 








Offers to women of superior eGucation 
and culture, between the ages of 20 and 
30 years, athorough course of train ing 
in genera] nursing, covering 4 period of 
three years, that can not be surpassed by 
any te in the South, gradua ates re- 
ceiving a diploma fro: the College. 
For full information, apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, 
THE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
RICHMOND, VA. 














LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutter’e Blackieg Pill Low- 
priced, fresh, reliable; pref ae by 
Western stockmen because they 
protect where other vaccines fail. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 
{0-dose pkge. Blackieg Pills $1.00 
50-dose pkge. Blackieg Pills 4.06 
Cutter’s Blackleg Pill tnjector #.50 
Discounts: 250 doses, 10 p. ct.: 500 doses, 20 p. ct 
Use any injector, put Cutter’s simplest and strongest 
avery package dated, unused pills exchangeable for 
fresh after date on package. Do not use old vaccine (oure 
or any other), as it affords less protection than fresh. 
Insist on Cutter’s. . unobtainable, order direct. 
Send check or M. O., we y charges and ship promptly. 
The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, If. 


BLACK 
LEG 








DEATON’S SEED CORN 


Deaton's Two-Ear 
Highest Improved 
Largest Yielder 

Takes Ali Prizes. 

Peck 75 bushel 
$2.50 by express 

Sample Ear 
not prepaid 


CARTHAGE, N. C. 


20¢ 














OFING 


5,000,000 aq. feet of the famous 

z Spotless Rubber Roofing sold 

~- southern farmers last year. The 

ae ° ideal roof for all or atbuildings-- 

fally guar ranteed. Shipped quick and little freight 
from Rich'd. Samples and Spring catalog FREE. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 

For ROADS, STREETS, 
TERRACES, —— 

GET THE 


UNIT 


MADE BY : 
CALL-WATT CO., Richmond, Va. 
BEES If interested in bees which 
very profitable and little trouble 
For The ask for our catalog of 64 pages. 


Only manufacturers in the South. 


THE PENN CO 








are 


Penn, Wisetesipp: 
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FURROW SLICES 





|STABLE MANURE AS A FERTIL} 


ZER FOR SUGAR CANE 


| Mr. Johnson’s Experience Leads Him 


to Believe That It Can Be Used 
With Good Results 

EEING Prof. 
fertilizing 
for 
barnyard 


article on 
ane and his re- 
the use of 
experience 
as rood yield 
made by 
amounts of 
made by 
fertilizers. 
planted about 
blue having the 
apart fertilizing in 
ing time with a mix- 
egual parts acid phosphate 
ground phosphate rock, 400 
acre. Between the rows 
a liberal dressing of barnyard 
and on that about 400 pounds 
the mixture of phosphate and 
vats. planting Early Alaska peas and 
Valentine beans in the middles 
crop. We got good crops 
and peas. No other fertil- 
izer was u at all on the cane, and 
cultivation of the cane hat 
we desired = be, that 
Vv ie Id cou 
sed had 
kind 
‘ded. 


made up 


Duggar’s 
sugar ¢ 
experiences in 

my 
that 


manures, 
to believe 


fine 


leads me 
and of as quality can be 
the use oi able 
barnyard manure as can be 
the use: of commercial 

Phree 
three 
rows 


reason 


years 
to 


reet 


we 


ayo 
acres cane, 
six and 
he 

ture 


TOWS at Diant 


ot 


put 


ot same 
A 
i 


ran early 
| ot beans 
sed 
Was 
and | 


not wi 
think 
eatly 
able to LIVE it 


iltivation 


} in 
I —_— 


lave been gr 
} 


crea we Deen 


ind amount of ci 
Fron by 


ah lons of 


as fine cane made, 


;numbers OF CO} iV 2g } ! Was 


| same 


+ which 


on the 
cultivated 
and upon 


an 


bette 

mill 
fertilized 
the 


much syrup mi 
trom cane 
differently 

neighbor ™ 
per 


but 
and 


: 
ade average 
; rae 

of about 75 gallons acre less uae 


i we, 


| 4 
{and 
| from 


1} Wwe 

fertilizer 
; 

}unaer 


| middles 
| about 


up the next 
no bad effects 
ure; if anything, 
and 


cial 


We tollowed this year 


our showed 
ba 
had the 


quality 


syrup 
rnvard man 
yield 

niner 


tage in 


r the all-cor 


advan 
again, OVE 
plan 

ar we planted our cane 
nothing at all direc 
have fertilized in 
barnyard manure 
acid phosphate per 
acre and on balance about 
300 pounds acid and 100 pounds cot- 
tonseed barnyard 


in 
tly 
the 


‘ 
ang 


This ve 
fall 
ll. We 


with 


the 


300° pounds 


on some 


meal, with no ma-~ 


| nure. 


: Farmers’ 
t , 
Pere 


pleased 


}are 


| tional 


ities will adopt 


| sive 


} out 


{ cense, 


Commissioner 1s 


| that 


| 
os 


F. JOHNSON. 


Fairt ope, Ala. 





The Virginia Legislature and the 
Farmer 
\ssembly ot 


its 


HE General 
just 
with a 
agricultural interests 
before. The Othcers of 
Union and the State Farin- 
Institute who have been working 
together express themselves as well 
1 the result. Following 
matters of importance : 

1. A bill 


Torrens Svs 


Virginia 
biennial ses- 
more done 
than ever 
the Virginia 


has closed 


$10n record of far 


ior 


with 


the 


Op- 


passed 
tem but 
runties 


introducing 

making it 
nasi in diduals. s 
after a 


many 


on ce 
bill 
extending o 


fl his 
fieht 


Was secured hard 
and 


Jun - 


er years, 
that most of the ce 
the system 


titles will 


it is believed 
and vradu- 
ally individuz’ be 


tere d. 


regis- 
2. For the first ti 
and efhictent x: 
ided. This for 
written permit 
$1 in the 


, and 


a coniprehen- 
law 
bids huntins 

and otavide s 


ir Was pro- 
with- 


li- 


} 
law 


county, $3 for 


state outsiders, $10. rhe 


made ex-officio game 


and fish commissioner 


passed providing for 
the 
applied te 
It iS 
$100.000 or 


A law was 


inheritance tax, proceeds of 


tre to be one and 
estimated 


will 


two-room schools. 


about more he 
| prod ce d by this 


4. A 
1 


mended 


Tax. 
Mar 


nion and 


ke as recom- 
the 


tablished 


Bureau of 
by t} 
Institute 
Departime: 


e I Farm- 


ers’ within 


tate 


An important 
the Bonding of 
chants and compels 
record of their 
of middlemen the 
completely in their power 
sion merchants, and from 
the farmers suffer as much 
the dishonest commision 
In spite of a terrible clamor from 
those whose interests were against 
the farmer, the bill was finally passed. 
On the whole the farmer has secur- 
ed far more respectful attention and 
far more relief from this General As- 
sembly than before, and it has 
been a great lesson in 
and codperation. Brother A. B. 
Thornhill, President of the Virginia 
Division, was selected by the Board 
of Directors as legislative agent, and 
has been untiring in his efforts before 
the Legislature, as have the officers 
of the State Farmers’ Institute. Ev- 
ery farmer in Virginia and every oth- 
er state should belong to the Union 
and to his State Institute or kindred 
organization. a a Oe 
Madison Heights, Va. 


new law provides 
Commission Mer 
them to keep a 
transactions. No class 
farmer so 
as commis- 
none do 
as from 
merchant. 


have 


ever 
object 


Editorial Comment. — Our letter 
from “T. D.” last week said the mar- 
keting bureau bill failed. Which is 
correct, Brother C.? 


Use Harrows or Weeders in Corn 
and Cotton Fields 


a corn and cotton have been 
planted in well 


essential to 


: a prepared 
keep down the 
and weeds, maintain 
xood fined condition. 
evaporation of the 
the land after 
harrow or weed- 
implements should be 
after planting as 
need be and should be run diagonally 
the rows. In using the har- 
aiter the plants are up, the teeth 
should be well slanted back in order 
not to tear up the young plants. Us- 
ually one working with one these 
implements before the plants come 
up and one or two aiter they are 
growing may be given before the reg- 
wlar cultivations with cultivators are 
started. The implements are not only 
effective for the first two three 
workings of these crops, but their 
will prove to be a very cheap 
means of cultivation until the plants 
be too large. They may 
successfully at a time when 
grass and weeds are most likely to 
get a foothold in the fields.—North 
Carolina Extension Farm News. 


bed, it is 
growth of 
the land 


and 


grass 
ift 2 
retard 
to run 


section 


to 
moisture, 
rains with 

er, These 
started 


over 


as soon 


row, 


of 


or 
use 
wet to 
used 


rPass 


Likes Our Pretty Homes Special 


HE Pretty Homes Special i 
The Progressive 
read with delight. Tt 
have the result 
of its readers 
their homes, and in this 
the South a Jand noted far 
for the beauty of its homes. 
One 


issue of 
Farmer has been 
cé fests 
sage 1 ex 


ought 
ery- 
a Beer 
patie make 
and 


to of 


one resolve 


the 
its connection 


most 
with 


of triking features 
all the articles 
published is that the suggestions are 
eastly understood and can 
followed. For instance, Ds 
an accomplished botanist, what- 
ever he writes about anything in con- 
nection with plant life can be 
in perfect 
there that 
the 
long experience 


easily 
Coker is 


be 
and 


accept- 
Chen, 
Prot: 
the 
with 
heed what he 
writer has 
been 
cultivating 
importance 
estimated. 

the 
roundings 


and 


ed confidence. too, 
is veteran, 

ha P in 
who readers 
his 
let everyone 

Vhe 


Pives benefit 


flowers, and 
has to say. 
number of 
the importance 
beautiful, and the 
cannot well be over- 
Massey calls atten- 
that desolate home 
drive a great many of 
trom the home, 
is only too true. 

W. D. WOODS 


for a 
stressing 
the 


of it 


Years 


oF 


Prof 
tion to fact 
boys 


statement 


union | 


seed | 


be 


wide | 


Massey, 
of | 
| 


a @ 
Oliver 


No. 2 Walking 
Cultivator 


Many farmers prefer a walk- 
ing cultivator on account of the 
good work possible with a cul- 
tivator of this type. 

The Oliver No. 2 cultivator 
may be equipped with 4, 6 and 
8 shovel gangs, spring trip or 
pin break. The range of these 
gangs is sufficient to adapt this 
cultivator for work wherever 
one of this type is used. 

An adjustable arch enables the 
operator to cultivate wide or 
narrow rows as conditions de- 
mand. 

Each gang is equipped with a 
balancing or lifting spring, mak- 
ing the work of raising the gang 
easy. 

The wheels are placed back of 
the arch so that lifting the gangs 
will not cause the tongue to 
raise. 

The wheels 
dyostproof caps and sand bands. 

The gang couplings are adjustable, 
so that the wear may be taken up. 
This insures the cultivator doing good 
work as long as the implement may 
last. 

The No. 5 is identical with the No. 
2 except the arch permits the wheels 
to be set closer together. This adapts 
the cultivator for working in extreme- 
ly narrow rows, and especially for 
garden and truck work. , 

For a simple cultivator that will en- 
able you to do the best work, see your 
Oliver dealer and ask him to show 
you the Oliver No. 2 or No. 5, If he 
cannot, write us. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
Piowmakers far the World 


South Bend, Ind. 


are steel equipped with 


a 














Cotton Quality 


“The man who feeds 
his Cotton well 
Will have long staple, 

good to sell. 
Who starves his Cot- 
ton much and late, 
Will get short staple, 
light of weight.” 


Write for Books and find out how 
to feed your Cotton for Profit 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director : 








25 Madison Avenue, New York 














Ms (>.4(@s 0 
June Corn 


$750 
Per. Bu. 


Order NOW some of thie 


Seed Corn 


Ni} that thrives with little 

‘ tainfall. Large eared 
type averaging two ears 
to stalk. Excellent for feed. 


Plant After Grain 
Crop is Harvested 


The right corn for late planting 
after wheat and oats—can be plant- 
ed in stubble, Ose it for replanting 
where other plantings failed. 


40 to 50 Bushels 
To Acre 


busbele per acre after 
_ tain was harvested. Or- 
Price. $2.50 

.» Cash. 


J. M. GIBERT, Planter 


haw. Mississippi 


I made 70 
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Saturday, April 1, 1916] 
45 MILES FROM A RAILROAD 


But This Farm Community Has De- 
veloped Community Organization 
and a Satisfying Social Life 





HE Progressive Farmer is surely 
a great paper for the South. I 
don’t see how anyone can get along 
without it down there. I cannot ap- 
ply many of its teachings here in Col- 
orado,—conditions being so different; 
but I like it for its fearless stand, its 
progressive spirit and attitude to- 
wards all the live issues of today. 
Your work towards getting the 
people “together” is especially com- 
mendable. Under separate cover I 
send you a couple of copies of our 
local paper showing what we are do- 
ing in getting “together” for social, 
and intellectual advancement. We are 
but a small community, 45 miles from 
a railroad, thrown upon our own re- 


sources to provide amusement, and 
many other things. Thus has our 
very isolation been the means of 


developing many latent talents and 
possibilities, that perhaps would have 
remained dormant in a more popu- 
lous community where most of tlrose 
things we have to provide are furn- 
ished “ready made.” 

We have meetings of all kinds here. 
—ditch, telephone, livestock, etc., etc., 
and in consequence, there is not a 
man or woman but can properly ad- 
dress any meeting on almost any sub- 
ject, or take the chair, and conduct in 
a parliamentary manner, any meeting 
of whatever nature. And what we 
have done you can do too in course 
of time. MARCUS PETERSON. 

Cloverdale Ranch, Nuola, Colo. 





Editorial Comment:—We believe it 
will interest Progressive Farmer read- 
ers to see one of the clippings Mr. 
Peterson encloses,—a clipping report- 
ing one of their “Community Club” 
meetings, its debate, and program for 
next meeting. It will be noticed that 
the program is varied, including mu- 
recitations, agricultural. topics, 
and then a debate. The clipping fol- 
lows: 

“The Community Club meetings are 
getting better and better all the time, 
and the attendance is increasing. 

“The ladies who debated on the 
question ‘Resolved, that the woman 
on the farm has more advantages 
than the woman in town,’-made a hit 
with the audience and demonstrated 
that they are the peers of us mere 
men when it comes to arguing any 
matter of importance. 

“Mrs. Sarah Chamberlain opened 
the debate for the affirmative, and 
her eloquence would have put to 
shame any member of Congress, and 
say, didn’t she rub in some of those 
telling points on her opponents? Mrs. 
Estella Cone opened the debate for 
the negative side, and demonstrated 
to the audience that there were many 
things in favor of the city ladies. Mrs. 
Douglas while on the floor kept ev- 
eryone laughing, and _ incidentally 
made some good points in favor of the 
country ladies. Mrs. E. G Chamber- 
lain, Miss Alice Cox and Miss Gladys 
Fredericks made interesting remarks 
on their respective sides, and helped 
to swell the one thousand or more 
faughs that the audience enjoyed dur- 
ing the debate. 

“S. M. Preston, chairman of the 
meeting, called on E. G. Chamberlain 
for an opening address, and this was 
given, the subject being the dairy 
question and how it would make this 
community independent financially if 
properly taken up by our citizens. 

“Following is-the program for the 
Community Club, on Friday evening, 
March 10: 

Music, High School Orchestra. 

Recitation, S. M. Preston. 

Paper on Poultry, S. R. Cone. 

Selection, F. C. Gibbs. 

Debate.” 





QUITE IMPORTANT 

“Can I get off today, boss?” asked the la- 
borer. 

“What for?” 

“A weddin’.”’ 

“Do you have to go?” 

“I'd like to go, sir; I'm the bridegroom.” 
Cornell Widow. 


THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATIO 


HERE 
the 


was an early 
Savannah quotations this week, and 
since then the market has held steady to 
firm, with fairly good business doing. Mar- 
ket sentiment has been much mixed on the 
various questions of disturbance. While-is- 
sues with Germany are not yet settled defi- 


decline of % cent in 


nitely, the crisis in Mexico has entered to 
make the matter more complicated. To a 
considerable extent the market has been 
sustained by vague but persistent rumors of 
early peace. It is generally agreed that 
the termination of the war would mean a 
very sharp advance in the price of cotton, 
and a mere suggestion of such a thing gives 
the bears the cold shivers. 

The-last crop is stated by the Census Bu- 
reau at a little over 11,050,000 bales of cot- 
ton, and nearly $00,000 linters. This is more 
linters than ever before, despite the relative 
shortness of the crop. Linters take the 


cotton in the 
and therefore 


place of 
plosives, 


manufacture of 
this vear 


ex- 
count about 


as much as the real staple. The reduction 
in the production this year is all that has 
made possible the favorable prices which 
have obtained. If we go ahead and make a 
big crop, we will only succeed in breaking 
the market on ourselves again. And pro- 
pitious seasons might result in large yield, 
fertilizer or no fertilizer. It is best to we 


on the safe side, at all events, 
W. T. WILLIAMS, 
Savannah, Ga, 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm pro- 















ducts in the markets of North Carolina, as 
reported to the Division of Markets for the 
week ending Saturday, March 18: 
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N a 
; n $3 
° 5 os 
4 a 3 a 
e | © & rd ak 
a=) el ee 
Town Baa & a > > © 
OBlOlc di wn Py 
ABOSKISC ..00 cer | .90] .60/$1. 75 
Asheville 4 ..66% | zy 075 
CHEMOCE ..6.6 065 Ly 1 75 
oa | .9£ a 80 
Fayetteville “f gE -65 
Goldsboro ee ars 4 esas OR 
Greenville ..... | Al 5 3.00} .75 
PAmilet owes | | ewe «bse 
Hendersonville 1.10 
Lumberton 50 


Maxton 
PROUT OE 6 oss sus 
New Bern...... Vs 
| Sees ie 
Salisbury § 
Seotland Neck .| .90| 

+] 95 








Wilmington 00 > 
Winston-Sale m 00! .60 
Chicago, Ill. 3, White corn 71%-73%ec 


No. 
Rale 
3-72 % 



















































(delivered in ‘igh 86%-88%c). No. &, 
Yellow corn Ac (delivered in Raleigh 
88-87 %c). 

No. 1, Potatoes per barrel: New York 
$2.00-2.75. 

No. 1, Sweet Potatoes per barrel: New 
York 40-80c (basket); Philadelphia 45-50¢ 
(basket); Jersey No. 1; Cincinnati $2.10 
(Jersey). 

BUTTER, EGGS, AND POULTRY PRICES 

S ra Poultry 

a © Per Pound 

e =| 

, tral sS 

ss] & = 

3 3 ei © 

2 is n * n 

Town eal oS 0 = 5 

SSI zal a 3) x 
ASHSVINIG ~ i.4 {37¢e|37-38c]16-18e] 18c|12-16c 
Charlotte eateaet 30¢ 20c]| 25c/10-12c 
POPRAT: 206658 135e} 30c} 20c| 20c| 10c 
Fayetteville ..{32c} 35c] 17%c| 20c!} 15¢ 
Goldsboro wie 4 20el17 He} 18¢e 
Greenville aot 20¢] ...1 12c 
Hamlet | 30¢e 20c| 15ce| 12c 
Lumberton >| 35c| er ah 
Maxton >| 35el 20c] 15ce} 12¢c 
MEOMTOE. 6 kia vse] ius | 30c} S4Cl.  gset : 
New Bern.... a ...{14-16c!] 16¢ ‘eae 
Raleigh 38c| 15%c| 30c| 15e 
Salisbury . 35ec|} 1l5c! 18c¢e! 12c 
Seotland } Neck | | 30c 20c/17%e}| 12c 
Winston-Salem {33c| 33c]| 17c}] 20c| lic 

Greenville, N. C., Spring Chickens, 45c 
each; hens, 50c each. 

Chicago, Butter, 35c (creamery); Eggs, 
19%%-20c (firsts). 

New York, Butter, 36-36%c (extra); Eggs, 
22%2-23%ec (extra fine). 

PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 

6 

2 

2 J. 3 

oO | SB 148 

on “y al Cg 

eS 5 of 

, =p sa | 3S 
Town ie = Es 

cA wh 3° 6 

= 5 oo ofo 

am Of BAH 
Awoskio ....:...+ rn are ; 
Chartette <..55.., 1115-16e} 60c | 2,000 
to ar | 11%ec| 55c | —% 
Fayetteville ...... | 11%c| 60c | 2,200 
Goldsboro .6..ss.% i 11%c] 65c | “ne 
Greenville ..... . 1i ec} 60e | .. 
Lumberton ...... | ae” | Aes maa es 
BEGBCOM © a-6 bik 32000 00 | 1i%e| 60c 2,000 
OO? is Stearns | 12 ec] 60c | 2,000 
New Bern ...<..« | 1l%c| 65c¢ ~ 
TRIO 6k sea <i 8 11%c!] 70c 2.200 
Scotland Neck ...| 11%c 63¢ 2,200 
Wilmington ...... | 115c| 60c | my 
Nertetk, Wa... ss. 132 32-160) .as. 4 








AWAY FROM THE DANGER 


With hopeful hint the farmer's boy 
Leaned on his hoe and said: 

“The fish is bitin’ fiercest kind, 

Down by the mill pond’s head.” 


“Don't be afeerd,” the farmer said, 
Droppin a seed or two. 
‘Jes’ keep on kiverin’ ’taters, son, 
’N’ the fish, they won't bite you!” 
—Ed Mott, in New York Sun. 
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PURE-BRED 


LIVESTOCK 











c 


in the Southern States. 
IMP. TINTERN PERFORM 


FAIRVIEW KENNELS 


We have the finest imported and domestic stock 4 AIRDALES 
At Stud: Fee $25 


INTERN FLINT 











——= SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES ——= | J 


We are offering for sale five males and three fe- 
male puppies, sired by WISHAW CLINKER’S BOY, 
No. 177777, who is ason of J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 
E squire, the famous INTERNATIONAL SENSATION 
a $5,000.00 champion. Registrations will be furnish: 
ed free of charge with each puppy. Write us for 
full description if you wish the best there is. 


KIMBALL FARM 
Dept. A, OXFORD, N. C. 


HOLSTEINS 














Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE. 


Dr. C. H. Eckies, of the University of Missouri, 
found Holsteins highly ‘profitable, as do all who 
own them. He says, ‘'Thirteen years ago I bought 
four Holstein cows. One was sold, so that all the 
cows we now have came from the other three, We 
have sold $5,600 worth of blooded stock from the 
herd. In addition to that we have thirty-eight head 
of females on hand, w orth at an estimated value of 
$200 per head, $7, 600.’ Similar stories of success 
with Holsteins are really commonplace, so uni- 
formly profitable is the purebred Holstein- ieee 
breed. Investigate the big ‘*Black-and-Whites 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 








F.L. Houghton, Secy., Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt, 


| KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS Sfeai° Sg0s°™ Ten 


heavy springers 8 registered bull calves from 3 to12 
months old, backed by good A. R. O, records, at farmers 

















prices, For cattle at Se rhg i gure and from great 
producing families, write WILSON & BOW 
‘ious 2, Garauteee, Ky. 
_SERSEYS 









(“REGISTERED JERSEYS 
The famous REGISTER OF MERIT herd 
of Virginia. 

A few milking cows and six heifers for 
sale of different ages, five of : 
them bred to our Imported 
and Imported-in-dam bulls. 
Some of them are out of high 
record Register of Merit 
dams, and all sired by a Regis- 
ter of Merit bull. All tuber- 

culin tested. 


Willing to consider offer on 
a Champion bull 6 years old. 
Three bull calves for sale, one 
to 3 months of age, at farmers prices. 

Printed list ready. 


MANSFIELD HALL FARM 
\_ rarpenicisBunc - VIRGINIA 








bevicsetlabreem 


RAAAA AAA 





Shorth Peas 
or orn Ss Purpose Cattle 
They pay their keep and raise a calf worth 
$100 at six months. Bulls ready for service. 
Heifers bred and unbred in any number. 
Write for complete information. Box P. 


SHEDDEN FARMS 


A. K. C. 171669 Fee $25.00 A. K. C. 165966 Fee $25.00 
Ship Matrons to FAIRVIEW KENNELS 
202 Atlanta National Bank Building 
Atlanta, $ : : Georgia 
Mae 
ee DOGS _ SHORTHORNS — 


Issued quarterly will be sent 
free to any-patron of theAmer- 
fean Shorthorn Herd Book 
who sends the name and ad- 
dress of one _ prospective 
Shorthorn breeder. A uni- 
form space of one-half inch 
will be allowed to each Short- 
horn advertiser. In sending 
copy, please send $10 to cover 


Address Department B, 
American Shorthorn Breeders Association 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, Mlinois, 
HORSES 5 AND JACKS 





advertising for one year, 





aan 


~ PERCHERONS, “JACKS & 
a a uit Percheron 


to 6 
yrs. old, $285 to $460 per pair. 
Most of them pave been bred. 
75 Kentucky Mammoth Jacks, 
Some oe saddle stall- 
ions, mares and _ geldings. 
Write us today describing 
your wants. 

THE COOK FARMS 
Box 436-F Lexington, Ky. 


AUCTIONEERS 


CAREY M. JONES 
Livestock Auctioneer 


All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Reali Estate. 








we 

















FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 





yin the sale season. 




















WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay ? 


Because : Lowy well-edited, high- 
——_—_——. class farm paper editori- 
ally creates ° p ton for certain com- 
modities. 


This being so, a market is created 

for various things and the buyer 

is on the lookout. The seiler has 

but to introduce himself, display 
wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 





C. W. Fowler, Mgr. Raymond, Ga. 























QUITCHERKICKING 
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ment advertiser sells out. 
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The above “kick” from Mr. Turner sounds as tho he thinks his 
advertisement ran more than once. T! 
only one time—forty words—costing him $1.60. 


We can’t stop an advertisement from bringing inquiries the mo- 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


The truth of the matter 1s, it ram 




























































































MACON, GA. 





Buy 


E ARE ORIGINATORS and manufacturers 

of OUR OWN INVENTIONS, and have 
sold more than half a million implements. If they 
were no good, we would have been 
out of business long ago. 
through your merchant or write 


GANTT MANUFACTURING CO. 










The Gantt 
patent cotton 
planters and 
guano distributers 
are the best imple- 
ments for the pure 
pose ever put on the 
market. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, 
For prices callem 
your merchant eg 
write us. 














40 Years to Pay 


‘that will be offered for sale. 
Address all communications to 


G. A. SMITH, Secretary 


311,711 ACRES OF OKLAHOMA PUBLIC LANDS 


TO BE SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


5 Per Cent. Interest 


The State of Oklahoma will sell at auction.state and school lands located in Kiowa, Wood- 
ward, Ellis, Harper, Beaver, Texas and Cimarron Counties. 
ural and some are grazing; some are improved but a large percent is vacant. 
should write to the School Land Department and get a pamphlet describing each tract of land 


Some of these lands are agricult- 


Home seekers 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

















TIFT FARMS, 8. i. TIFT, JR., Manager, 


FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 

“Early Jersey Large,” 
“Wakefield,” and ‘Successor.” 
75c; 1000 to 5000 $1.00 per thousand. 
5000 and over 80c per thousand. 


“Charleston,” 


500 for 


TIFTON, GA. 














Sweet Potato 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Tomato 
Pepper 

Egg Plant 


Chrysanthemam 


PLANTS 





Celery 

Rose 

Pansy 

Aster 
Scarlet Sage 
Moon Vine 
Coleus 


PLANTS, SEEDS, CUT FLOWERS AND INCUBATORS 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE. WRITE FOR OUR PRICES 


SUMMIT AVENUE GREENHOUSES 


HOWARD GARDNER, Prop. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 








15,000,000 








Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and Georgia Yam. 


lard’s never fail to give best results. 
H. & R. BALLARD, 








Dept. F 


SWEET: POTATO -PLANTS 


ready to ship. 7000 bushels of potatoes bedded on our model farm. 
grown to grow. Varieties: Early Triumph, 


-50 Per 1,000. 


Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Millions of sturdy Tomato and other Plants 
forsale. Valuable booklet free. Write now, before our high grade plants are gone. Bal- 


ASHBURN, GA. 


Scientifically 



















| MAKE S15°°2Daily Canning for Market 


Itis possible with a ‘‘FAVORITE” Home Canner, but not with 
an inferior brand. ‘*‘Favorite’” users make this money because 
of superior goods. Stores demand them, give Long prices. 
The “FAVORITE? Heme Ca 

Combines every feature to make it better, heats Panitoenites 
= Spoiled cans impossible. 
fru bap vegetables for stores,-neighbors or home use 

Write for information and prices. 









Make $200 to $500 a seaso 
Labels and Cans furn 


ished.<_ 
The Osrolina Metal Products Ce., Bex 11 y 


Get a “Favorite,” can 


Wilmington, N.C. 


Cans 














Prof. W. K. TATE 


of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., has this to say of 


‘‘How Farmers Coéperate 
and Double Profits,’’ * 


By CLARENCE POE: 


“In my opinion this is the most helpful 
book on this subject which has ever been 
written for American farmers. 


“It is concrete and accurate and bears 
on every page the mark of first-hand in- 
vestigation. 

“It is so clear that a wayfaring man, 
even @ college professor, may not mis- 
take its meaning. 

‘“‘Moreover, it does not merely: leave the 
reader with a feeling that he has learned 
something new but also with the very 
definite conception of ways and means 
there gges the ardent ambition to under- 
take some coéperative movement for the 





good of the community in which he 

lives,” 

Get a Copy Today!. 256 pages, cloth 
i WME co. das coewen sone $ 

With The Progressive Farmer one 
EAR rarer ere eer $1.50 


Or sent as a reward for a club of 2 yearly 
subscriptions—your own not included. 
Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
SPECIAL OFFER—If you have already 





renewed your subscription this year, you 
can get a copy for $1 just as if you were 
sending your renewal now. 











Ask to see 
$1.00, $1.50 ont up. 
ALL, HARTWELL & CO., TROY, N.Y. 





SHORE and FIELD” 


The “two in one” shirt style 
that good dressers are talk- 
ing about — the practical 
outing shirt that looks well. 
This popular model in 


HALLMARK 


SHIRTS 





instantly transforins into a negligee 
shirt with attac hed soft collar that is 

“right’’ when buttoned 
Sold by contre right in your own town. 
HORE and FIELD” at 


up. 
















| book; his 





BEAUTIFY HOMES AND FARMS, SAYS BARRETT 





inn} eye 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


it Pays in Pleasure and Profits—California Land in “Paradise Val- 
ley” Selling for $1,000 an Acre, Simply Because Made Entrancing- 
ly Beautiful—And Country Neighborhoods in the South Can Be 


Made Just as Glorious—Try it 


’ 





By Chas. S. Barrett, President National Farmers’ Union, Union City, Ga. 


ET ime congratulate you upon 
your very timely, interesting and 


important articles in your is- 
sue of last week, urging Southern 
farmers to beautify the tarm home. 

I take it that 
this is a part of a 
campaign for farm 
beauty, which you 
propose to con- 
tinue; for certain- 
I ly next to solving 
the problem of 
food, clothing and 
the bare 
tials, there is 
nothing, to my 
important than making 


essen- 





PRESIDENT BARRETT 
mind, 
the farm attractive to the eye. It is 


more 


good for the farmer’s 
breeds content and 
peace of mind—yes, 
It is good for the farmer’s pocket- 
farm home when made a 
thing of beauty is worth infinitely 
more in ready money than the bare, 


family; it 
happiness and 
and culture, too. 


often unsightly place without trees 
or shrubs or flowers. 
Keep it up; you have begun and 


will achieve a splendid work for the 
farmers of the South. I have preach- 
ed and practiced the doctrine of 
beautifying the farm home for many 
years, and I expect to keep it up as 
long as I live. Wherever I have been 
able to acquire a little piece of 
ground, my first thought has been to 
decorate it with beautiful and useful 
trees, with attractive shrubs and 
flowers. My own experience has been 
that it has not only made it 
pleasant to look at, but has 
value to it far in excess of the 
paratively small 
volved. 

Our Southern farmers need to pur- 
sue this policy more than any |] know 
of. Get something somebody 


more 
added 

comni- 
expenditure = in- 


else 


A 
; wants, and it’s not only worth more 





fellow is will- 
The man who 


to you, but the other 
ing to pay more for it. 


is looking for a country place and is 
able to pay for it will drive by the 
thousands of characterless farm 
houses, regardless of soil fertility 
perhaps, and will stop at the well- 
kept country home embowered in 
beautiful trees and flowers and de- 
clare, “This is the place for me.” 

A short time ago I had the pleasure 
of driving through California’s beau- 
tiful Paradise Valley. i inquired if 
there were any of these attractive 
farms for sale. I was told that there 
was one on the market to be sold for 
the division of. an estate. “The 
price?” TI asked. “I think you can 
buy it for $1,000 an acre,” my infor- 
mant replied, “but hardly any less.” 

It was largely beauty that gave that 
and* neighboring farms there such re- 
markable value. We not only have 
just as good and often better land 
right here in the South. and lots of 
it at that, but nature favors us with 
abundant rainfall, where our Cali- 
fornia brothers are compelled to re- 
sort to expensive irrigation. 

I do not overlook the fact that, pri- 
marily, it is our duty to look after 
the farmer’s material interests and 
see to it, through legislation and 
otherwise, that he gets the best pos- 
sible prices for his products; but we 
can do this and at the same time give 
attention to those things which will 
make for his mental, moral and ma- 
terial betterment. 

We have every opportunity right 
here in the South for doing just what 
they have done in California, and ] 
believe we can beat them at the 
vame. 


Let’s keep up the good work until 


the farmers of the South are im- 
pressed with the importance of do- 
ing just a little bit more for them- 


selves and their families than cover- 
ing their bodies and keeping food in 
their stomachs. 

I am heartily with you. 





PRIZES FOR MEN WHO CAN 
RAISE CORN 


Interstate Cotiunseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation, V.-C. Chemical Co., and 
Mr. R. H. Stockton, Offer Hun- 
dreds of Dollars in Prizes for Pro- 
gressive Farmer Readers 


HILE 


prizes for 


offering our big Hist of 
Progressive Farmer 
corn club boys, we are glad to offer 
worth of 


also hundreds of dollars 


| prizes open to grown-up farmers who 


are interested in showing the world 


|} how much corn can be grown on five 


acres in their respective sections. 
While the one-acre 


on our 


prizes mentioned 


front page March 11 were 


| open only to boys in corn club work, 


; Man 


be awarded as follows: 


the following prizes are open to ev- 


ery Progressive Farmer reader in the 


South, either young or old: 
1. For the best yield on five acres 
made by any Progressive Farmer 


reader. Mr. R. H. Stockton, of the 
Majestic Manufacturing Co. St. 
Louis, Mo., offers a 
of $100 cash. 


grand first prize 


2. The Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Co., Richmond, Va., will*give a half 
ton of V-C fertilizers for best corn 
yield made on five acres in each 


State—a half ton to the 
makes the 
state. 


Southern 


who best yield in 


each and every 


3. The Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, through Mr. 
Jos. W. Allison, Chairnfin of the Bu- 


reau of Publicity, Dallas, Texas, of- 


fer 11% tons of cottonseed meal, to 





(1) One-half ton (1,000 pounds) 
to be given to the farmer making 
the best yield in each of the fol- 
Jowing states and parts of states: 


South Mis 
Norti 


\labama 
§ \labama 
Arkansas 








Oklahoma 
Florida South Carolina 
North Georgia Tennessee 
Central Georgia North Texas 
Scuth Georgia South Texas 
Louisiana East Texas 
North Mississippi West Texas 


Virginia 
(2) Also one extra grand prize 
of one ton for the best yield made 
anywhere in the South; an extra 
prize of 1,000 pounds for the sec- 
ond best yield, and an extra prize 
of 500 pounds for the third best 
yield anywhere in the South. 
There are no conditions governing 
these prizes except that persons com- 
peting for the prizes must he sub- 
scribers to The *Progressive Farmer 
or members of families in which The 
Progressive Farmer is read, and must 
submit satisfactory proof of yields 
made; and in the case of the prizes 
offered by the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association it is stipulated 
that the corn must be fertilized in 
some jneasure either by cottonseed 
meal or manure made from animals 
fed cottonseed meal. 


Inasmuch as this is a chance to win 
hundreds of dollars worth of prizes 
without any charge, and 
as it will do any farmer good to try 
to try to see how much corn he can 
five acres anyhow, there 
ought to be a host of competitors. 
While it is not required, we should 
greatly like to have every man who 
intends trying himself on five acres 
to send his name to The Progressive 
Farmer. 


inasmuch 


make on 
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we 
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Saturday, April 1, 1916] 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


- FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
word, number or initial in name and 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. — accepted 
for amounts less than 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 





"silictene made 











Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested: 
by United States Government. 
Taylor, Orange, Va. 





HEREFORDS _ 


Registered Herefords—Jarman Farm, Por- 
terdale, Ga, 
HORSES AND PONIES 
For Sale—On easy terms or will exchange 
for other stock. One big Jack, Percheron 
and trotting bred stallions, Cottage Hill 
Farm, Boykins, Va. 














Matched pair 5-year, sound, kind, true, 
1,100-pound horses, $350. Combination mare 
5-years, sound, 800 pounds, 15 hands, safe 
for lady $150. W. 8S. Mott, Dixondale, Va. 

New York State Draft Horse Breeders’ 
Club offers sound, acclimated, Percheron, 
Belgian and Suffolk stallions at less than 
dealers prices Write Elwood Akin, Presi- 
dent, Walnut “Aves Syracuse, 





For Sale—Worth the money. Four regis- 
tered Percheron stallions, 3 and 4 years old, 
2 greys, 1 black and 1 bay, also one fancy 
boy saddle and one standard bred stallion. 
Write J. H. and S. F. McClure, Spottswood, 
Virginia. 





| MACHINERY | 


350 pound “I. H. C.’’ “Bluebell” Cream 
Separator. Bargain. T. W. Stansell, Pelzer, 
South Carolina. 

Three Cotton Gin System, complete with 
double box press, for sale at bargain. L. P. 
Woodard, Wilson, N. C. 

Ayers Peanut Planters—Original and best. 
Correspondence solicited. Ayers Implement 
Works, Petersburg, Va. 

For Sale—One Sharples Cream Separator, 
No. 9; one Stoddard Churn, No. 4; one im- 
proved Waters Butter Worker, No. 3. All 
practically new. W. H. Andrews, Speed, N. C. 


Number two “Sterling and Champion” 
threshers. , Eight-horse ‘‘Woodpecker,” six- 
horse ‘International’ Kerosene’ engines. 
Threshers and engines mounted. A. Swain & 
Bro., Plymouth, N. C. 

For Sale—10 horse-power International 
Gasoline Engine and Grain Thrasher. Used 
part of one season. Would exchange for 
traction engine or automobile. Joe A. Park- 
er, Goldsboro, N. C. 


| HELP WANTED __ | 


Agents Wanted—Good commission, exclu- 
sive territory. Two articles of merit. J. E. 
Harrison, Branchville, Va 


























Two Welch Ponies—Well bred, sound, and 
gentle. Mare 6 years old, well broken and 
safe for any one. In foal to Champion Welch 
Stud Diamond Dick. Stud one year old, by 
Diamond Dick. A high-class young stallion. 
Mare $150; stud $75. Julius McInnes, Dar- 
lington, S. C. 





Suffolk horses are well known for their 
ability to stand heat. It is the oldest of ali 
draft breeds. They are so pure in blood, 
they have but one color, Chestnut. We breed 
them and have for sale a coming 4-year-old 
that won first prize at New York State Fair. 
He weighs nearly a ton. He is exceptionally 
high-class, the kind the dealer asks $3,000 
for. Our price $1,500. 
best Suffolk in America. 
mont Farms, Marshall, Va. 


DOGS 
Pedigreed Collie Pups. 
Fairfax, Va 


F, W. Okie, Pied- 








George Turberville, 





“*Female “Puen ek one year old. 

Bargain, John Lewis, Dollar, N. C. 

Well bred, nicely marked Collie pups. 

Males $4 each, H. B. Graves, Pageland, S. C. 
Two Fine Pups—Male, half Collie, half 

hound, 6 months old, $15. Mrs, Will Boy- 

ett, Morris Station, Ga. 











Write J. P# 





He is considered the | 
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Singie Comb White Leghorn Egges— 
Young’s and Warren strains, 15 for $1. Pine 
View Farm, Chalybeate. Springs, N. C 


Hatching Eggs—Pure-bred Single Comb 
White Leghorns, $6 per 100. $1.25 per 15, 
Hardimont Poultry Farm, Raleigh, N. C, 

White Leghorns—Barron's (English) Bred 
to lay strain. World's greatest layers. Eggs 
$1. and $1.50 setting. Leslie Bolick, Cono- 
ver, N. C 











White Leghorns that Lay—Eggs for hatch- 
ing from Barron hens with big egg record. 
Price $1.50 per 15. J. P. Carter, Rt. 4, Wake 
Forest, NC. 





Single Comb White Leghorns—The laying 
kind. Eggs for hatching $1 and $1.50 per 
15. Write your wants. F. R. Robertson, 
Mortimer, Ne. C. 


iggs from pure-bred Single Comb White 
Leghorns—15 for $1.50; 60 for $4.80, deliver- 
ed by express. Jas. A. Newton, Red Springs, 
North Carolina. 
_ White Leghorn (200-egg strain). Eggs, 
$1, $2, $3, $4, per setting. $5, $8, $10, 100 
eggs. Great winners. Eggs plentiful. Ma- 
pleton Farms, J. A. Groome, Prop., Greens- 

Cc. 








boro, N. 


Single Comb White Leghorns—(Wyckoft 
strain), New York noted winter layers, 75c 
per 15 eggs. Ramsey's Poultry Farm, 
Crouse, N. Cc, 





Eggs from Barron’s ~‘Trapnested” “strain “of 
White Leghorns, America’s greatest layers, 
bred direct from winning pens. Write for 
circulars, Setting $1.50; 100 $7. Franklin 
Poultry Yards, Franklin, Va, 








yet the Best Strain—as well as the best 
breed. We have both. White Leghorns, bred- 
to-lay. Cockerels, $2; eggs, $1 per 15. Spe- 
cial matings, $2 per 15, E. A. Rich & Son, 
Fine Creek Mills, Va, 


Single Comb White Leghorns Exclusively 
—Early chicks, 12c. May chicks, 10c. Pul- 
lets and hens, $1. Hatching eggs, $5 per 100. 
Eleven successful years. Our own heavy lay- 
ing strain. No better stock any where, Lu- 
cerne Farm, Inc., Culpepper, Va, 

For Sale—Baby Chicks by the thousand. 
5,000 Young strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horn day old chicks every week, hatched 
from our specially mated breeders, at 10c 
cach, in lots of 25 or more. Hatching eggs 
per 15, $1.50; per 50, $3; per 100, $5. Place 
your order early, Alabama Leghorn Farms 
Co., Ensley, Ala. 


ORPINGTONS 














JACKS 
Jack—Seven years old; Spanish; weight, 
eight fifty. Sure foaler. Price reasonable. 
J. C. Pinson, Belton, S, C., Route 5. 











Salesmen—We want eye energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man, 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga, 


Salesman—For high-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instructions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco 
Co., Danville, Va., ““Box V-23.” 


[ POSITIONS WANTED | 


General farm manager and_ orchardist, 
agricultural graduate, thoroughly experienc- 
ed, wishes postion. Address, Farmer, 423 
Clifton, Ave., Clarksburg, W. Va. 


[SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —_| 


Shorthand Tuition Paid Monthly From 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 

















BANTAMS 


Overstocked on Belgian Hares—$2 per 
pair. Fine stock. T. H. Trice, Gray, Ga. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Angus Bull—20 months old, good indvid- 
ual, First check for $100 gets him. Duroc- 
Jersey pigs, good ones, ten weeks, $8 each, 
Everything registered. ‘Geo. Y. Kluttz 
Rockwell, N. C. 

For Sale—Two Percheron colts ten months. 
Two Percheron colts three years old. Two 
cheap mules. One registered Hereford bull 
four year old, be hundred acres land, M. 
J. Jordan, Gulf, 

















White Orpington Eges—From prize win- 
ners, 16 f67 $i. BR Vi Ussery, > vorman, N,. GC, 


Burt Orpingtons—Egegs | and stock. Write 
for prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 
Shelby, N. C. 

White Orpingtons—Hens, 
Eggs ,$1 for 15. 
Burlington, N. C. 

Buff Orpingtons—Fancy stock, winter lay- 
ers, eggs $1.20 setting 18. Taylor Poultry 
Yards, Stanley, N. C. 


White Orpingtons—I have some of the 
best in the South, Mating list ready. O. A, 
Lynch, Box 400, Caroleen, N. C. 

White Orpington Eggs — From $250 pen; 
stock direct from Kellerstrass. Sitting, $1. 
Mrs, Fred Parker, Washington, N. C 

Pure-bred Golden Buff Orpingtons—Cock- 
erels $2 each; 15 eggs $1.50; Cook strain. 
Dr. E, L. Seltzer, Marumsco, Mar yland, 





a dollar each. 
Up-to-Date Farm, Route 8, 














[POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCONAS 


She ppard’ s Anc on as—World’s be “st. . Eges 
cheap. Free booklet. Leslie Bolick, Cono- 
ver. N.. C. 











| LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 


Large Berkshires at Stone Gate Farm. 
Petersburg, Va 


Hickory Flats, Baldwin, Ga., Berkshires 
of quality, size, vigor. 


For Sale—Registered Berkshire pigs. Jen- 
kins & Spinks, Shubuta, Miss. 


Fancy Berkshires—Highest quality. Sure 
breeders. Prices right. Ridgecrest Farm, 
‘Troutman, N. C. 


























~ Registered Berkshires—2 to 6 months old. 
Gilts 6 months 175 to 200 pounds apiece. 
Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Berkshires that have the size with quality. 
If you want bigger and better Berkshires, 
write Mr. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 

DUROC-JEBSEYS meee 


Registered Jersey Bull Calf—Price reason- 
able to quick buyer. Oakwood Farm, 
Mooresville, N. C. 


Registered Duroc Boars, Gilts — Choice 
pigs, best breeding, reasonable prices, Claude 
Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Best blood 
lines; handsome individuals; pedigrees fur- 
nished free. Cloverdale Farm, Burgaw, N. C. 


ESSEX 


Eagaeed Essex Pigs—E. A. 
Randleman, N. Cc. 


























Aldridge, 








0. 1. C's. 

Yor Sale—Pure-bred O .I. C, Shoats, 4 
months, -$10;°6 weeks pigs $5. William Wat- 
kins, Saxe, Va. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


~ For Sale—Big type Poland-China Service 
Boars with pedigree $20. G. E. Parker, Bed- 
ford, Va., Rt. 4. : 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big “type, 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin, Satisfaction guaranteed, Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 

Registered Big Type Poland-China Pigs— 
Sired by Prichett’s “A. Wonder,” Morrow's 
“Great Jumbo,’ Sampson the treat.” Boars 
in 1,000-pound class. Booking orders, Sat- 


























isfaction guaranteed. Hill Brook Stock 

Farm, South Boston, Va. > 
TAMWORTHS 

Registered, pedigreed, Canadian and Amer- 

ican Tamworths. Crowhurst Farms, Box 


1035, Asheville, N. C. 
HOLSTEINS 
Beacondale Farms—Newport News, V4., 
offers six pure-bred, registered Holstein bull 
calves at fifty to one hundred each. D. S 
Jones. 








é ANDALUSIANS 


Andalusians—Prize-winning Blue Andalu- 
sians. Most beautiful. Greatest layers. 
Eggs cheap. Free booklet. Leslie Bolick, 
Conover, N. C. ; 


BLACK SPANISH 
Black Spanish—Beautiful plumage, yreat 
layers. Eggs cheap. Free booklet. Leslie 
Bolick, Conover, N. C. 
BRAHMAS 


“Light Brahma ‘Eges—$1 dozen, delivered. 
Harry Norwood, Bynum, N. 


i “BUCKEYES — 
Buckeye cockerels and eggs ready now. 


Chicks after February. Locust Hill Farms, 
North th Augusta, s. Cc. 


CORNISH | 
Cornish Games—Chickens, eggs. Mrs. W. 
T. Barnes, Blackston, Va. 
Cornish Indian—Bred-to-lay, eggs $1.50 
ner 26.” €.. FT; Miller, Hartsville, s. c. 






































White Cornish from best strains, ~ Eggs 
$1.50 per 15. Mrs. . Thomas, Round 
Hill, Va. 





HAMBURGS 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons Send for 
free mating list” and four years’ show re- 
cords. Eggs $2 15. J. C. Forrest, Cherry- 
dale, Va. 

Pure-bred White Orpington Eggs—$1.25 
per dozen, delivered. Hens weigh about nine 
pounds. Guaranteed pure, Geo, Brown, R. 
F. D., Martin, Ga, 


Kellerstrass White Orpington—Stock and 
eggs from $30 egg quality. Large, vigorous 
stock—great layers. Crystalburg Poultry 
Farm, Rock Creek. N. C. 


White Orpingtons—Hens at $1 each. Birds 
of quality, won 12 firsts and 7 seconds at 
three fairs 1915 Eggs $1.50 “ 15. Mrs. 
J. _ J. Thorne, Rocky Mount, N. 














“Single ‘Comb Buft ee for 
hatching. Small lot hens, pullets, and nice 
cockerels, From Cook's strain and import- 
ed stock, Claude F, Deal, Landis, LN. cy 


Buff Orpington Eggs—$1.5 50 per 165 All 
my male birds from hens laying over 200 
eggs per year, with hens carefully selected 
for laying and — Mrs. N. R. Pat- 
rick, Rustburg, Va 








RHODE ISLAND REDS 


“Single e Comb Red Cockerels for Sale—Ro- 
bert Freshwater, Haw River, N. C. 


Single Comb Reds—Heavy layers, 15 eggs 
$1.25. A. F. Bolick, Conover, N. C. 


he select eggs from choice Rose Comb 
Reds, $1.25. Beavers, Apex, N. C. 


“Rose | Comb Reds—Lester Tompkins strain. 
Eges, $1 for 15. C. A, Thornton, Chatham, 
Virginia, 




















Silver Spangled sg aad eggs, 17 $1. J. 
F. Punch, Newton, N. 

Hamburgs—Prize winning birds. Stock 
and eggs $1 and up. S. M. Goodman, Moores- 
ville, N. C. 








LEGHORNS 


Silver sane eges 15 $1.25. 
Newton, N. 





Roby Bost, 


Fine farm raised Single Comb Rhode Is- 
land Red eggs, $1 per 15. Mrs. Ola Smith, 
Barnesville, Ga., Rt. 4 

Rose Comb Reds—Cockerels and eggs 
from prize winners. Write D. Matt. Thomp- 
son, Statesville, N.C, . 


Pure-bred R ed Eggs—Throughout season, 
$1 per 15. A few pullets, $1 each. Miss 
Annie Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. 








Brown Scehor Eggs $1. 
“Asheboro, N.C. 


240- -eggEe z strain Brown Le ghorns._ Bess ‘$1, 
$1.50, 15. B. M. Stroup, Cherryville, nN... CG 


Pure-bred White ~ Leghorn » eggs 15 Tr 
Edgemont Stock Farm, taccoon | Ford, Va. 


Bertha Rich, 








Brown Leghorns | that lay ‘the year round, 
15 eggs for $1. J. M. Rich, Asheboro, N. C. 

Eggs—From prize-winning Single Comb 
White Leghorns $1.50 per 15. Jno. Boyd, Al- 
ton, Va. 


~ Pure-bred Single Comb _ Brown Leghorn 
eges, 15 $1; 100 $5. Dover Mull, Rt. 6, 
Shelby, N. C. 


~ Brown Leghorn Eges—Dollar se tting. Good 
hatch guaranteed. Paul Pearson, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, 


Buff Leghorns—Standard bred, prize win- 
ning. Eggs $1, $2, and $3 per 15. Cottage 
Home Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. C 

Eggs for hatching from Young's strain 
Single Comb White Leghorns, $1.50 per 15. 
Cc. D. Yarbrough, Cross Anchor, S, C. 

















Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, $3 
and $2 per sitting. Won 39 prizes. Stock 
for sale. Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N. Cc, 











Single ~ Comb Reds—Blue Ribbon winners. 
Standard type and color; bred to lay. Eggs 
$1.50 per 15 by parcel post. U. W. Long, 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 

Beans Blue Ribbon Harvards Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds direct from J. W. Bean, 
of Massachusetts. Eggs $3 per setting. S&S. 
S. Hallyburton, Morganton, N. C. 








ROCKS 


Barred Rock Eges—15, 
Smith, Reidsville, N. Cc. 








$1, postpaid. B.C. 


White and Barred Rock Eggs, ~ $1.50 15. 
Forest Grove, King, Ne: he 


Guaranteed Barred ork. Eges—f1 per 15. 
Cc. W. Reed, Hertford, N. 


Pure Barred Rock ee for $1. Ione 
Hilliard, Rt. 1, Thelma, N. C. 





Eggs ‘from prize winning White “Rocks, "15 
for $1. W. A. Coffin, Asheboro, N, C. 
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Barred Rocks—Fine layers, $1.15 per 15. 
Miss Jessie Thompson, Chadbourn, N. C. : 


Eges from Ringlet strain Barred Rocks, 
$3 for 15. P. V. Carpenter, Worth, N. C. 


You can buy pure-bred White Rocks from 
the Randolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 
White Plymouth Rock Eggs—$1.50 per 15, 
delivered, Fishel strain. J. A. Niemyer, 
Hamlet, N. C. 


White tock Eggs—$1.50 per 15. ,. Day old 
chicks, 10c each. Mrs, L, C. Young, Dow- 
ling Park, Fla. 


Brey-to-lay, Pure-bred Barred Rocks— 


None better. Eggs 15 for $1. Thos. H. Rog - 
ers, Clyde, N. C. 























3uft Rocks eggs at $1.50 per 15. 
exhibition and 
Thomas, 


From 
laying strain. Mrs. J.- Dz 
Round Hill, Va. 

a d Rock Roosters, $1.50 each. Eggs 
$1.25 setting 15. Pure strain. Mrs. EL. L. 
Haskin, Drakes Branch, Va 





Fine “Barred “Roe *ks—C ecaanaie S $1. up. Bees 
$1 per setting of 15 eggs. Oliver J. Conrad, 
Rt. 2, Winston-Sale ™m, N, €, 


sarred Plymouth Rock Eggs—F rom prize 
Winning stock, $1.25 per sitting postpaid. 
Two sets $2.25. J. ~ Brickhouse, Sellers, 
South Cc arolina, 


suff ‘Roe ks—Winners” of the highest 
awards at New York, Memphis, Spartan- 
burg, Charlotte. Eggs $1, $2, $3 per setting. 
J. Ivey Cline, Concord, N. Cc. 

Eggs for Hatching—From prize winning 
White Plymouth Rocks, first pen $5 per 15; 
other pens $1.50 per 15. Barred Piymouth 
Recks wet 90 per 15. H. G. Winstead, Elm 
City, N., ¢ 








Wanted—yYou to know that I sell Barred 
Plymouth Rock eggs that hatch large, vig- 
orous chicks, From carefully mated’ pens 
3, $1.50 and $1 for 15. Mrs. Garnett Poin- 
dexter. Fredericks Hall, Va 


WYAN DOTTES 


White Wyandottes—Eges 15 for $1. In- 
vincible Farm, Andrews, S. C. 

Slver-Laced Wyandotte Eggs—$1.50 for 15 
postage paid. G. Cc. Boling, Seagrove, N. C. 

For Sale—Fine Columbian W yandottes, $2 
each, J. Bright Andrews, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
; Silver-Laced Wyandotte Eggs for hatch- 
ing, $1.50 15; $2.50 for 30. Postage paid. M. 
L. Aderholdt, Henry River, N. C. 

White Wyandottes—Standard bred, fine 
layers, 15 eggs $1. Good hatch guaranteed. 
Sunnybrook Farm, Millboro, N. C. 

Champion White Wyandottes—Eggs tor 
hatching. Write for mating list and show 
record. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. € 


Regal Wy andotte s—Hatching eggs from 
Martin’s Dorcas line, (show poultry are best 
laying strain). Mt. Rydol, Amherst, Va. 

Champion White Wyandottes—15 eggs $1. 
Champion matings, $2, $3, $5. Send for 
picture folder. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 


DUCKS 


Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs—$1 a dozen. 
Mrs. J. Walter Perry, Okisko, N. C. 


GEESH 


Full blood Wild Géese. Domesticated, 
nice ornaments to any farm $5 per pair. J, 
F F_.Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 












































“MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Pure-bred Light Brahmas, Anconas, eggs, 
$115. Mrs. Chester Deal, China Grove, N. C. 











White Orpington, Partridge Wyandotte 
sree, 15 $1.50. Fred Haltman, Seagrove, 


‘ 
Barred Rocks, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, 
eges $1.25 per 15. B. R. Perkins, Hewlett, 
Virginia, 


Fine Blue Andalusians and Silver Spangled 











Hambures. Eggs $1.50 per 15. H. R. Bir- 
chett, Lebanon, Tenn, 
Pure-bred Golden, Silver Wyandottes, 


Brown Leghorns. Stock, eggs, reasonable. 
oO. FL Eller, Miller’s Creek, N. C. 


Light Brahma, White Wyandotte, 1 White 
Orpington, 15 eggs $1. Prize pen $1.50. Mid- 
way Farm, China Grove, N. C 


“Snow White Rhode Island, Golden Buff 


Rocks, eggs $1.25 per 15. . Parcel post. Mrs. 
RK. D. W oodson, Sturgis, Miss. 


~ Prize. Barred Rocks, . White Leghorns— 
Chicks, $1.25 tw elve; eges 75c 15; $3.75 hun- 


dred, Success P oultry Farm, Jeffress, Va 

















Tom "Barron W hite Leghorns—280 strain 
Rose Comb Orpingtons, 15 $1; Peerless Type- 
writer $5. Nannie Parks, Rt. 1, Glass, N. C. 

Eggs from my Blue Andalusians, White- 
faced Black Spanish and Dutch Lakenveld- 
ers, 15 for $1.50. H. C. Thurmond, Com- 
merce, Ga, 








Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Prize win- 
ping strain,.eggs $1, seventeen. Light Brah- 
mas $2. Mrs. Bertha M. Rich, Rt. 2, Ashe- 
boro, N. C. 





White Runner Ducks—Trio $3.25 up. Thir- 
teen eggs $1. White Guineas, pair $2. White 
Orpington eggs $1 and $2 per 15. Flagler 
Farm, Manassas, Va. 


Eggs—Houdans, White Orpingtons, Black 
Langshans, Light Brahmas, White -Wyan- 
dottes, $1 for 15. Stock for sale. Walnut 
Grove Poultry Farm, Cabarrus, N, C, 








Eges—That hatch strong chicks ,from 
288-egg trapnested White Leghorn Houdons. 
Bronze Turkeys, Runner Ducks. Satisfac- 
tion qeeroprees, Solitude Farm, Carters- 
ville, Va 


Buff Leghorns, Anconas—Ten prizes, | seven 
first, three second, on ten birds. Double the 
firsts of any other exhibitor, Fifteen eggs, 
$2. Stock for sale. W. H. Williams, Dur-~- 
ham, N. C. 

Stop, Read and Think—And then order 
pure-bred Barred Rock, Pope and Myers 
strain. $1.50 sitting; Single Comb White 
Leghorns, $1.25 sitting. P. J. Gregory, Coul- 
wood, Va. , 





Black Ornamental Ge 1mes—G j00d layers, 
extra fighters. Pair $7; eggs $1.25. Twelve 
White Leghorns eggs $1. Twelve Rhode Is- 
land eggs, $1.20 twelve. Cherokee Poultry 
Farm, Letitia, N .C. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Eggs from 
prize-winning hens mated to first prize, and 
Champion Tom, $5 per dozen, White Afri- 
can Guinea eggs ,$1.50 per 20. No stock for 
sale. Cash with order, and state express 
office. Fair View Poultry Farm, Georgiana 
Alabama, 
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Cabbage Plants—Immediate shipment. Try my new Pride of Dixie Cotton. Early, Triumph and Queen Seed Sweet Potatoes; : 
SEEDS AND PLANTS Early Jerseys, Charleston Wakefield, Succes- } prolific, big bolled. Beats the boll weevil. | small, mostly from vine cuttings, $1 per 
sion, and Flat Dutch. Prices: 500, parcel | Averaged 42 per cent lint 1915. A few bush- | bushel. Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, 
post paid, $1; 1 to 4 nig aa express, $1.25; | els selected seed at $2.50. Frank Dunn, Wil- | North Carolina. 
BEANS 5 to 9 thousand, $1; 10 to 15 thousand, 90c. | liamson, Ga. “Early Triumphs''—Yellow Skin Potato 
> . arly : s . 

Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—W. S. Dud- “an rard Plant Co., Albany, Gae Wannamaker’s Cleveland Big Boll Cotton | Earliest known, best keepers, highest yield- 
ley, Lake Landing, N. C. Cabbage Plants — Positively -frostproof. Seed—Field selected $1.50 bushel. Couldn't | ers. $3 per 3-bushel crate. Gordon Wilfong, 

: - s 7 . > str yr ¢ sar fi rders las year. Seed must give Newton, N Cc. 

-Dav ack le lve 3cans—High- | Our plants are well hardened, strong and ]} neat fill orders last year | ; 3 
pane "$1.50 SPW. C. Boyle, Wvergreen Ala. healthy, and sure to please. Will guarantee | satisfaction on arrival, Excelsior Farm, Sweet Potatoes—Seed or eating. Nancy 
Brace, when rae. 2 he laced ae — | prompt, quick and safe delivery. Cultural | Rt. 7, Shelby, N. C. alle, $3 50. Seats sor peating: Nancy 

Sarly Speckled Velvet Beans for Sale— | girections if desired. Give me a trial order; reese Ala A on ee vicricifnes 
“Koei dl seit “150 ‘busheis. W. H. Shull, will “guarantes Satire "padlateations “Barly | Perry's Improved Cotton Seed—One of the bushel crate. Cash. R. H. Yoder lickory, 
Rt A, EX ergreen Ala Jersey, Charleston, Succession and Dutch. | earliest , ested at Experiment Station, 1915; | North Carolina. 

. Prieg ¢i Ger sinita 5,006; 8,000 40. 6,008 nt | 9°) So er eee ete ee eee Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$l.75 per 1,000 

Early Speckled Velvet Beans—Recleaned , ipa ’ Asi ° A | sell seed that I raise on my farm I know - . Sad I ’ = 

warily Speck! : ~ > H | 80c; 5,000 to 10,000 at 75c per 1,000. Prices : : - Ar rrr Less on over 5,000. Send orders early and 
$1.50 bushel. Check with order. Stanly H. ae shld vannlication | them to be sound and all right. Write for : 7 ae ee ee 
trcctontng sot : Ala on large quantities quoted on application. eieoulak utiey Perey, Raleion, N.C avoid the rush. Terms cash. H. lL. Here 
Cook, Evergreen, Ala, - ; —_ | W. L. Kivett, High Point, N. C. Seana ease St RS AS LS man, Newton, N. C. 

Early Speckled Velvet Beans for Sale— : - _ Hopes Mexican Big Boll—The Ideal cotton. Potato Plants—Nancy Hz Trl Sate, 
$1.35 bushel, well cleaned. Charter Oak CHUFAS | Gives the largest yield; largest boll; has | to Rico and av ere Warts, ¥Lke por hee 
Stock Farm, Beatrice, Ala. _ ee a en Good Seed Chufas—$1 a peck; bushel $3.5 - | made as high as so to pound; 40 per ce nt | After June ist $1 per 1,000. rere medd 4 

Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—$1.35 per | W. T. Williams, Rt. 2, Wakefield, N. C. mnie Tt the adnan ae aon, teres oe aon Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 
bushel, f. 0. b. Washington, N. C. J. C. Mc- Best Chufas $3 per bushel. No, 2s $2.75. | cach §5. J. D. Hope, Sharon, 8 C iiaea Potato Plants—$1.50 thousand. Nancy Hall, 
Claud, Swan Quarter, N. C. Reduced prices on orders of ten bushels and — = . Tenth Porto Rico. Southern Queen, Early Triumph, 

Send stamp for Velvet Bean circular and | Over: Williamson & Dennis, Gainesville, Fla. : 2,500 bushels Simpkins Ideal and Prolific | Pumpkin Yam. Guaranteed true to name. 
price list of all leading varieties. Brown- CORN Cottonseed for Sale—5 to 10 bushels, $1.75; O. M. Bennett, Rebecca, Ga. 

Sits Baad Farm, Helena. Ga Pn ee NE 10 to 50 bushels $1.50; 100 bushels or over Se SS EPS 
mee weed Harm, serene, “es. : Biggs’ 7 Ear Prolific Seed $2 per | $1.40. This is one of the earliest varieties ‘For Sale—Nancy onan, and Forto Ri ‘ 

Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$1.75_ per | pushel. . J. C. McIntosh, Star, N. known and shipped for sections not infested | tato Plants—pure variety. Plants guaran- 
bushel. Five bushel $1.50 per bushel. B. B. ~ . with boll weevil. Acree Brothers, Albany, | teed to be as represented, $1.50 per thous- 
Stevenson, Summerville, S. C. White and Yellow Prolific ean Seed | Georgia. and. C. B. Roberts, Graham, Fla. 
: - r Sale—T Gillett Franklin, Va. - - ae = = OEY 

90-Day Velvet Beans—Select, strictly Al Core Bina ee et SECS Based Cook’s Improved Big Boll, Cleveland Big Nancy Hall, Southern Queen and Porto 
seed, bushel. $1.90; 5 and over, $1.75. G. ‘asey’s pure-bred Seed Corn—Carefully se- | Boll and Mexican Big Boll Cotton Seed, | Rico potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000; 20,000 
A. Carleton, Grove Hill, Ala. testes, $2 per bushel. W. E. Old, Crewe, Va. | highly improved, and grown by the largest | 4nd up, $1.40 per 1,000. Reference, Ashburn 

Early Speckled Velvet Beans—Recleaned, Marlboro Prolific Corn, $2 per bushel, f.o.b. | Seed breeders in the state, and free of any | Bank. G. N. Jones, Ashburn, Ga. 
$1.50 bushel Send check with orders, | Kensington, Ga. Harlan Strickland, Ken- | disease, $1.25 See ape ae) Pp URne Sweet Potato Slips—Nancy Hall, Porto 
Bowles Farms, Rt. A, Evergreen, Ala sington, Ga. lots or over $1.20 bushel. Kirby Seed Com- | Rico, Triumph, Jersey, $1.50 per thousand. 

— - ——— = ———— - Sloan's Prolific Deep Grain Seed Corn—$3 Dea nei Ten years’ experience. Stock guaranteed 

7 eine choles aed 4 anetn coor | per bushel, f. 0. b. Garland. H. D. Sloan, Webber Upland Long Staple , Cotton— | the best. J. R. Davis, Bartow, Fla. 

aC Kk Als *hoice see -an s, wo K s, + + >) , Prolific ¢ > ¢ fc * ar 
= rag = ~ Saeeeen “Williaton. Fla, | Ingold, N. C. Equally as prolific and cheap to raise as Nancy Hall, Triumph, and Porto Rico Po- 





: > short cotton. Original seed obtained from | tato le : y 
Care > selecte ; P silage s : : s ato Plants—Now 
arefully sele cted field _ wr ¥ Mf ing Georgia State Entomologist. Guaranteed ab- | 5,000 for $7.50 
ye mE te ~ pps eo corn. Write for circular. S. - Anderson, | 2) ; 3 acl : A - 0,0 r $7.50. 
for Sale—$1.75 per bushel; single bushel $2. Greenlee, Va. solutely pure. Sold forty-two bales in No- | teed. W. W. 
Good, sound beans. J. W. Bell Co., Rich- * a = —. | vember for sixteen cents. Two dollars per 
land, Ga. Goodman's Prolific Seed Corn. Select, $2.50 | bushel; one hundred pound lots, five dollars. Ric S15 a 
I have left a limited quantity of excellent | @ bushel. Jno. K. Goodman, Grampian Farm, | H. L, Graves, Social Circle, Ga. aids “onamne. Geteeen gi esa i Ee 
‘lla N. G. “ ao satchel stat ae plants, ro shipment guaranteed. J. ; 
Mammoth Yellow and Tar Heel Black seed Mt. Ulla, N. ie s - Attention, Mr. Farmer—Grow more cotton | Stuart Plant Co., Bay Minette, Ala. 
soy beans. Prices right. F. P. Latham, Bel- Biggs’ Corn—Big yielder, hand _ shelled, 


per acre, get twice the price of short staple. nts > 2 Narlv rove Tri 
haven, N. C. bushel $1.75; peck 50c. James C. Moffitt, I have a few hundred Potato Plants Early Improved Triumph 


: ready $1.60 per 1,000; 
200 bushels Early Speckled Velvet Beans Prompt anipemne nt guaran- 
Morris, Fort Green, Fla. 


Potato Plants—Triumph, Nancy Hall, Por- 

















bushels of Weber 











‘ * ; selected seed. Bedde , ‘ine cuttings 
Yokohama Velvet Beans—$3.50 per bushel. Ramse ur, N. C. ; _ | Staple, which I have grown exclusively for 31.50 Te put aba adiiraty aeerae 
The kind that mature in North Carolina. Seed Corn—$1.50 bushel. Flint variety, big two years to offer at $1.50 per bushel. These | teea. H. A. Stewart, Bay Minette, Ala. 
Will grow where peas won't E. B. Sutton ~ aunts : - | seed is free from disease, carefully selected 

_ ° , . vielder. Sample free, Owl Commercial Com ‘ % : - G ; Nz " = Ti 
Calypso, N. C. pany Quincy Fla. and ginned, Have a letter from W. F. venuine Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and Doo- 








Wagoner & Co., Charleston, S. C., stating | ley Yam plants, $1.50 thousand; much lower 
that my cotton was the best lot sold on their | Price on large lots. Fine—ready now.  Sat- 





100-Day Velvet Beans—1915 crop, quality , Vardaman Stooling Seed Corn. Bred for 
good, plants April 20 to May 20, will mature | geed. Pure, field selected, the best to be had. 





























$1.5 bus E. Parker 2 > CO . s caves market last year. Let your orders come | isfaction guaranteed. , Chas, W. ‘Miller, Plant 

be fore frost, $1.50 per bushel. J. E. Parker, | $3 bushel. E. C. McCary, Baldwyn, Miss. while the seed last. G. A. Harps, Manchester, | City, Fla. 
a naa - Boone County Seed Corn—Raised seventy- | North Carolina. | Dooley, Bunch Dooley, Golden Bunch, Tri- 

Velve $2.50 bush- | five bushels per acre on seventy acres. $2 i aa —————— FINGER | umph, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants 
el; Early Spe chied, $2.50; China, $3; Yoko- | bushel. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. } rer a “ GER —- o | —91.be per 1,666: Mat. tider i oik ean 
hama, $3, Extra fine seed 95 per cent good. Choice Hickory King Seed Corn—Nubbed | carroll, Westville Fila as ery scarce, Noah | gin shipping April 15. J. H. Conaway, Syla- 
Frank W. Lloyd, Quincy, Fla. 3 both ends. Sample on request. Price §2.50 | , TAR aa eran | cauga, Ala. 

Alabama Spéckled Velvet Beans for Sale | pyshel net. J. M. Rice, Hampden Sidney, | ~ b ae ANE SEE 


Porto Rico and Nancy Hall sweet potato 
ylants $1.50 per thousand: over ten thousand 


of the early variety $1.50 per bushel any 


, V ir ginia. 
quantity f. 0. b. here sacked in even weight, 


Japanese Syrup Cane Seed—Gallon or | 3 
bushel, Bellhaven Farm, Johnson City, | $ 
































yr ific See : Corn will ty =" ¢ your 1.40. Can ship April 10th. Cabbage plants 
w shel sacks. Rhodes Brothers, Geor- Cox's Prolific Seed Corn will incre your Suge OE 4 : mo 4ad sok ge pla 
giana, Ala i aa tie yield. A two-ear white corn, matures early, | Tenessee. Bs eg co a ( — with orders. William 
- — wid - - , — - | No better corn grown. Field selected, hand KUDZU onder itton, Ga. — eae seen ale ee 
300 bushels recleaned 100-Day Speckled shelled. Peck 75c; bushel $2.50. , L. M. Cox, Kudzu Planis—100 $2; 1,000 $15, postpaid Sweet Potato Plants—All varieties, Nancy 
Velvet Beans. One, two and three bushel | gtantonsburg, Neat Catroll, Westville. Bia ’ Halls, Porto Ricos, Southern Queens, Norton 
bags, at $1.50 per bushel, 98 per cent sound, : ; ; — ms relies ne NE iS - | Yams and Hard Shells at $1.50 per thousand 
i i i Boone County Seed Corn—One-acre yield- | . per thousand. 
trash or light weight seed. Ipmmediate soone Cou Ae Se aes r seh de te | PECANS | Your order will receive prompt attention. S 
shipment. E. J. Hancock, Greenville, Ala. ed over four hundred bushels in four years. - - | J. Taylor, Amboy, Ga. : 
; o0ca Cost 23c bushel. Four first prizes. Bushel Rs apershell om — Trees—That are right. | %: + ah 
You can buy for $1 15 pounds 90-day | go. Larger quantities, lower prices. J. N. | Cheap as anybody's that are right. Nuts Sweet Pp > } 

: : i : eo “ : : otato Pla —Neé é or 
Speckled Velvet Beans, hand-picked, plenty | ‘py. erry & Son, News Ferry, Va. also. Send stamp for sample. S. T. Kidder, | Rico, pe and Sohn” vaeketion me bO “per 
to plant one acre. Full directions on every > “ha a — “- emer ee a e > Monticello, Fla. es 
sack delivered to you. Order at once and be Rhodes’ osby rolific Seed Corn—Pro- | aaa Aas Eri e 2 nts ¢ safe 
progressive. The P. Rosenberg Warehouse | duces two good ears with small cob and | __ ___PEANU I E. Rabu “itt + nts and safe de- 
Co., Abbeville, S. C. long grains. Bred specially for the Gulf q 0. abun, ifton ia. 








a . : é > \ Seed Valencia Pe -anuts 6c pound. i. fe 
Chinese Velvet Beans—The South’s great- | States. Price $2 per Ba orig to Shae ship- | Woodard, Wilson, N. Cc. 

est and cheapest stock feed and soil builder. ment. L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 
We sell cheap and pay the freight. Send 
for our bean circular that tells about each 


Seed Sweet Potatoc s—Nancy “Hall, Ez arly 
Triumph, Queens, Catawba and Pumpkin 
Yams, Advise us your wants and get our 
prices. Plants, $1.75 per 1,000 for May ship- 








isd anes Red Spanish Peanuts of best quality, $1.: 
Improved Thompson's Prolific — Heavy | R. H. Kent, Dawson, Ga. 
yielder on medium land. Yield of 70 bushels 





| 

poe tee ae shee | thousand. Special prices on large quanti- 
| 
| 




































































% : i aes For Sale—Hand picked Valancia seed pea- | ment. Yoder Bros.. H yx Cc 
variety of velvet beans and which one you an acre without applying manure or fertili- nuts, 6c per pound. Howard Bethea, Satta, € ode os., ickory, N. C. 
should plant. Broadacre Farm, Bonifay, 72, igh germination and satisfaction guar- | South Carolina. | Sweet Potato Plants—Early Improved Tri- 
Florida anteed. Shelled $2 a bushel. H. Wastburn, | Sead Walencin Be: Sasici si bon Gane umph $1.50 per thousand. Satisfaction and 
Genuine 90-Day Speckled Velvet Bean— | Cartersville, Va. la am pore i tcaae nee. ante wt; | full count guaranteed. Ready now for de- 
Showing a germination test of 90 per cent. | — > — : : Ee TENE ad Berean ‘ Ae Ai ea oa aa livery. Inquiries given prompt attention, 
The ordinary stock of Velvet Beans does not | , Bb sl ded, ee alge Mitt 12g So aa omens made | stamps. L. W. Edwards, Carthage, N. C. Eagle Plant Co., Bay Minette, Ala. 
geminate over 60 to 70 per cent. As long as my ve r° ee Pel ges He oe Bags™ ge | Virginia and Spanish Seed Peanuts—-Best | Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and Porto 
- page stock lasts, we offer them at | ‘#CxXed 4 pounds an acre heading the list : selections. Soja beans. Write for prices. | ,,; a ea Sc at pense : 
1.65 bi cae: ‘see cum ait weet: 50¢ peck. ama Station, the large eared variety. Raiford & Co., Peanut Specialties Norfolk | Rico, Express, $1.50 thousand; maii, 25¢ 
Kirt Sa Pas mpany Gaffney S Cc rice half bushel $1.25; bushel $2.50. Z L. Virginia _ ’ * | hundre a. Cash with order. Order now for 
rs see Tompany, < ; o5 = ghee Scott, Concord, Ga. = 2 cnn eee ; early shipments, First come first served, 
Florida Velvet Bean Seed—The best due = ~ > Ss Springdale Farm, Box 298, roe, N. C 
to the very fact that Florida is the home of Choice Yellow Dent, White Dent, Hickory = = : : = — ; : PRT en 
this product and where it grows in all its | King, Johnson’s County White, Iowa Silver Sound, Mixed Peas—$1.25 per bushel. Os- | = Early : rriumph sweet potato plants, ear- 
glory and where the seed “mature perfectly, — ‘a ee ae cee 75¢ rs ~ car High, Whiteville, N. C. | 2 : pratt ~hgairenag aa — vine, 
fe ; “ aioe ; s ‘ Te i i t Ss - : - - —— } mos profitable, now ready or shipment, 
making them far superior to that grown in yushe e wi gladly submit samples o on Balen 4 ET TT a Y Be i 
anv eae. mtate, where the growing season | any the above varieties if requested. Kirby el I ze : ‘ potion sage | rg 1 nC bush- | Bend for catalog or order now. Price $1.50 
is not long enough ordinarily to mature per- Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. MO MAE SS: - 2 2 | en L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, 
So r - > soe 9 > < : For Sale—The best peas, Brabham, Iron, abama, 
fect se¢ a. phot pe jo rg gy ee, Carefully selected seed corn, 3 large ear, Whine wit Rood Be Omaha, Ga 
ther North ut the di aay sh Be al; nd improved prolific, shells about 60 pounds to = é 4 a e : : | Sweet Potato Plants—Early Improved Tri- 
that you cannot afford ghd = <n hee | 70 pounds ears. Tremendous producer. Ev- Mixed Peas—Sound and clean, $1 per | uph, Nancy Hall and the famous “Bradley * 
Early —— a = pone sti a i erybody should plant this. $2 bushel, cash, | bushel. R. P. Gillespie, Hartsville, S. C. ; Yam” a great producer and quality not 
rs oe sup ng limited oe “Order today, | Geo Frick, Box 546, Salisbury, N. C.  Ref- eas—Large lot Whippoorwill, Clay, and | eaualled, $1.75 per thousand, express or+par- 
Pee Claes. §=SUpD IY ee a ** | erence: Davis and Wiley Bank, here. Mixed peas at $2.75 per two bushel bag. H. | Cel post prepaid. Orders booked now. E. W. 
Henry Kilgore, Plant City, Fla aati ———— — —— | N. Askins, Pageland, S. C Linam, Pickens, Miss. 
BERMU DA “p ure-bred. Ww hatley’ s Prolific Seed Corn— | ——— oad ene : 
—————————— —-———— —-- ec -0b variety th s ids high a 1e slackevec Lite able anc “iel« eas— oweet otatoes—soutnern gueen, Nancy 
a lied f A red ¢ ariety that star ig t tt Blackeyed Whi Tabl 1 Field P Sweet Potato Sout! Q N . 
Bermuda Grass Roots—Une xcelle¢ or State 





Agricultural Farm, at Athens, and the | Much more prolific than the California pea 


Hall, Catawba Yam. Most productive. Fin- 
one I have ever planted, and I've $1.75. A. H. Simms, Jr., Pachuta, Miss. 


pasture, lawn, hay or terrace, $1 per sack. est quality. Select seed $1 bushel; 3 bushel 


Nancy Ha!l potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000. 



































tried most of them. I paid originator $3 per ? ; FS aa TE] 2.50. Plants May to July, $1.40 thousand, 
Farmers Plant Co., Martins Point, S. C. bushel for this corn last season,  60c per Peas for Sale—W hippoorwills and Mixed 5,000 up $1.25 thousand. Booking orders 
a *k; $2 r bushel. R. B. Williford, Comer $1.50 per bushel, Clays, Blacks and other | now, Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C 
CABBAGE ey pee Pek en een acee Hore, Comer, | varieties $1.65. Sound stock in good bags. cement 
a a RES Ee SEE OS Ps 7 z e 4 + * ’ <p : 
4 > a sao ‘atawba Produce Co., Conover, N. C. The Farmers Cotperative Plant Com- 
abbage Plants—Wakefields and Early | — - —— — | Cataw , r ane sarmere = COUpes i 
Fiat Dutch, $1 pr 1,000; 5,000 or more at 75c. Biggs’ Seven Ear Corn—Originated, suc- Have Jimited quantity celebrated Brab- spe aod ery . oe Nz pos y a 
F. W. Pittman, Enfield, N. C. cessfully grown and bred by Noah Biggs | ham peas, pretty as a picture, pure as a orto ticos, te rovidence, Ear ly "s 
Cabt Plants—Charleston | Over 20 years. This highly prolific corn has | virgin, sound as a dollar. $1.75 bushel. |U™Phs, $1.50 per thousand, Satisfaction 
Frost-proof anbage Pe peepee ltrs Je 175 bushel 2 ore, frequently 1 lial aa eR cs Secs. ae guaranteed, order now. First come st 
Wakefield ad Succession, 1,000 at 75c; 5,000 | Made fio Dus S per acre, freque 3 Very truly, Harry Dixon, Ellaville, Ga. F As ; 
efield an + 9s oie |g ‘ Nor Caroli A gri- : : : : served. Address, W. W. Yarber, Homeiand, 
é5c. R F, Vermillion, Hodges, S. es always a good crop. North Carolina Agri 


——_— | cultural Department's latest report states For Sale—Sound mixed Clay peas, $1.15; | Georgia. 
- 5 . € " phe F " AS 95: sacke i Ww rle ags — _EnEee 
‘abbage “Plants—75¢e per 1, 000. All “varie- this corn at Edgecombe Test Farm yielded Iron peas, $1.25: sacked in new burlap bags 



































































































; rs. C vers, S = Genuine Sweet Potato Plants—Porto R 
ties. Good condition and count guaranteed. | highest as long as records have been pub- | 2"d got Sumter, 8S. C. J. H. Meyers, Sum Darasaw. Nockan aucen Yams. Ne crpeian 
Acme Plant Co., Yonges Island, 8. C. lished (six years). $3 bushel; $5 two bush- | t" 5. © : and Spanish. $1.60 per 1,000, Matarence. 

Cabbage Plants—1,000 65c; 5,000 $3. By | els; $1. peck. Mrs. Noah Biggs, Scotland POTATOES | American National Bank. Square deal; hon- 
mail 500, 60c, All orders appreciated. Sat- Neck, N.S: For Sale—500 bushels Nancy Hall seed | est count. Above prices f.o.b. express here, 
isfaction guaranteed. Miller Plant Co., Hick- COTTON potatoes. J. L. Tate, Norlina, N. ( Will deliver by parcel post at $1.75 per 1,000, 
+ ee Fe { = : 7 | G. W. Smith, Cordele, Ga. 

- . ~ - Mas v. Toole Improved Cotton Seed—G. L. Toole, Norton Yam Potatoes for planting, 50c per S fetes 

hs ont Proof ¢ yn ga ae i eg Bis Aiken, S. C. bushel, <A. G. Marshall, Chadbourn, N, C. | Potato Plants—Ten millions ready April 
Tieties; grown ror es seec € t e a - > = : ~ ist, throughout season. Now booking orders. 
rooted, 70 cents per thousand. J. R. Davis, Sunbeam Cottonseed—Resistant to an- : Nancy ae op and Porto ete ak ge Rigg og | Nancy Moll Porto Rico Early A said 
Bartow, Fla. thracnose, $1.50 bushel. Jarman Farm, Por- “spice 50 per thousanc , ‘Birt, author Queen, $1.60 inoudand: cee thane 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants that please. terdale, Ga. eens 7 ‘ — : - _ _ | and and over $1.50. Can ship promptly. 
Leading varieties, by express, 70c per 1,000 Sloan's Prolific Cotton Seed—$1.50 per Potato Plants—Now ready. Write for | Satisfaction guuaranteed, teference: Ex- 
By mail 1,100 for $1 postpaid; 100 for 15¢ | bushel f. 0. b. Garland. H. D. Sloan, Ingold, | price list. Pecanetta Plant Farms, North | Saag Bank. H. A. Pitts, Cerdele Ga. 

stnai ar é N. Cc. Jor ‘aroli Charleston, 8. C, " ; . 
postpaid. R. O. Parks, Ulah, N ; North Carolina, 2 est : Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine Nancy Hall, 

Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey Wakefield, Cooks Improved Cotton Seed—Field  se- | | Field selected seed. Improved Norton | porto Rico, Triumph, Dooly Yam, Pumpkin 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, and Flat lected, five years forty per cent lint r Yams, 80c, GG, H. Thompson, Chadbourn, Yam and Providence. Prices by express, 500 
Dutch. Prices 500 for $1; 1,000 any Shaw, Jonesboro, N. C. North Carolina. |} for $1.00, $1.75 per thousand: 10,000 and 

shi > y a 7 st, prepaid. oe - = “ - = -. | over . “ ae A 4 war 
ceeded ba sca gh = Pa bie Pure Express Cotton Seed—At $75 per ton, For Sale—Norton Yam Seed Potatoes, $1 | aye $1.60 per bir eae AN and over, 
. : soba bls nes ff, 0; 6. Chula, Miss. Reduction on larger) per poset. Rating potatoes 80c. John D. | 1.5 ) per thousanc os re, ager good 

Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof bag age S | quantities. E. C. Foose. Ward, Clarkton, N. C. t hide ee A _—. btn 9 Sch si ne — 
an Succession. 300 for 50c; 500 for 0c, " 7 a il, : varie s. ay. Jenkins ants o., 
paid. By express collect 00 per 1,000 Rue’s cee emerge selec hy otton Irish Potatoes—World’s Wonder. Extra | Sumner, Ga. 

i! ’ Fe Apecad eerebe 4 4 s fe Sarly, elc int rec 0 easy re 8 0 a ‘rite for ‘ices 
regardless of quantity. Satisfaction guaran- rage — 120 a cee $5 7 J ‘E Rue laree, S 4 pounds each. 5 We tor. Prices, Early Potato Plants—We have some of 
teed on express shipments. W. L. Bearden, a Myer ~ o yund s KS, 3o. J. . true, r. D. Hickey, Letitia, N. | oe 2 the Aneat Gircina Gbiathabin of Nant Tall, 
earn, Ga. : Plant 9 Pedigi i Field Seed Endor Triumph, Porto Rico plants ready; one Dooly Yam, Porto Rico Yam and riumph, 
— : > “ - = lan 4 edigreec ‘leld Seeds—k ors- irtv-five pare hous ¥ aia ne a » * ave ins a Ke c seed a 

Frostproof Cabbage E lants—Stout and ed by farmers all over Dixie. Cleveland Cot- odie Bag p on ys t n Saronengag cB one Ww ane — — = = be ase ee e i —- 

stocky. , Grown in Piedmont, N. C. Twenty ton a specialty Ask for catalogue South- twenty-five. airview arm, oley, Ala. not a jot of s — anc “ hé an no 

; edd as alty. / atal jf a ; ae recied 4 bs ‘ Pie sat hic 
years growing cabbage has taught me to sow | ¢:n seed Farm, Arlington, Ga. Triumph, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico sweet worth siphingiae? = ip aes prea tte -papey epic 
seed to prevent shooting to seed. Heads two e - casino me - potato plants, ready, $1.50 per thousand; ten is the cas¢ wit 2 many s0-( allec plant grow- 
weeks earlier than plants grown in warmer Miller Cotton “Seed—Pure—E arly as King, thousand $1.40 D. McFarren, Foley, Ala. ers. Our price is $1.25 per 1,000 any quanti- 
Southern states. Early Jersey, Charleston | 40 bolls made 1 pound, 35 per cent lint. Sell | —— 2 ies patel sibel eb ost ty. No order accepted for less than thou- 
Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch, Succession, $1 for 1 to 2 cents pound above common varie- Irish Potatoes—L ookout Mountain seed sand. If strong well rooted plants are want- 
per 1,000; $4 000 to 5,000, 80c per 1,000; ties Has made 2 bales per acre. Price Irish potatoes. They are scarce, , Buy while | ed early, order now. Delivery i any 
10,000 to 20,000, 75c per 1,000. Moffitt’s 0 per bushel. E. ©. McCary, Baldwin, you can get them, W. J. Josey, Americus, gl Sly wish. Kilgore Seed Co., Plant City, 
Farm, High Point, N | Georgia. Morida, 
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Saturday, April 1, 1916] 


Hall, Dooley Yams, 
Early Triumph, Bunch 
Yellow Yams, short vine bunch yam, or 
Braswell's Favorite. Old fashion yellow 
yam, Parcel post or express prepaid. 2nd 
zone, $1.75; 3rd zone, $1.85; 4th zone, $2, 
Ready April 15th. First come, first served, 
Nine prizes to be given away. R, S, Bras- 
well, Pickens, Miss, 


Potato Plants—If ‘you “want a fine strain 
of Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, White and Red 
Providence potato plants, to be shipped 
April 1st send us your orders now. Prices 
ollect 1.50 per thousand, by par- 
5 per thousand, prepaid, 500 by 


Potato Slips—Nancy 


Porto. Rico Yams, 





















express $1; by parcel post $1.25, prepaid. 
Send your orders now, stating when you want | 
them shipped, Farmers Union Plant Com- | 
pany, Albany, Ga. 
Potato Plants—Ten million genuine Nancy | 
Hall, Porto Rico, and Triumphs. Price, 500 | 
for $1.35; 1,000 for $2.50, postpaid and insur- | 


ed. By express 1,000 for $2.50, postpaid and 
insured. By express 1,000 for $1.75; 5,000 to 
10,000 at $1.60; 15,000 to 20,000 at $1.50 per 
1,000. Plants ready April 1. Prompt deliv- 
ery and good strong plants guaranteed. 
Ms rite for a descriptive price list. Piedmont 


lant Co., Albany, Ga., and Greenville, S. & 
RHU BARB 
R thubarb—Giant, Winter growing — mort- | 
variety. Send stamp for book- | 


guge lifting 
s Kidder, Monticello, Fla, 












STRAWBERRIES 

“Improve a Lady Thompson Strawb be | 
Plants—Most productive. Finest quality 
Select plants, 500 $1; 1,000 $1.75, Leslie Bo- | 


Conover, N. C. 
SUDAN GR/ GRASS 


~ Write for Circular and - and Prices on 
Sudan seed. Durham Seed House, 


lick, 








Certi 


Durham, 





North Carolina. 
Pure Sudan Seed—100 pounds, Te pound. 
Less 10c. Free of Johnson grass, By grower 





on experimental farm. Dr. Branham, Slaton, 
Texas, 

Learn About Marvelous Sudan Grass—The 
most profitable forage crop ever grown in 
the United States. Farmers make :$20—3100 
an acre on hay, 
seed. Bigge&St tonnage per acre of 
class say known, 
You never have to buy feed for your stock. 
AS ecatch-crop, it turns sure loss into sure 

»rofit. Get the only authoritive book on 
Sudan—heow to plant, cultivate and harvest. 
Packed full of valuable information for ev- 
ery farmer. Price 25c stamps,—David B. 
Clarkson, Robstow n, Texas, 


TOMATOES 


Tomato Plants—Ponderosa, Brimmer and 
Earliana. Bed plants, 10 cents per dozen; 
75 cents per 100. Potted plants, 40 cents per 
dozen; $3 per 100, Chinese Giant and Pimen- 
to peppers. Thos. Whisnant, Jr., 407 Tenth 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 

Tomate, Pepper, Egg Plants—40c hundred, 
delivered. D. McFarren, Foley, Ala. 

Soy Beans, Field Peas—Selected stock, 
Prices low. J. H. Parker, New Bern, N. C. 

Japanese Ribbon Cane Seed, Recleaned, 
$1.50 per bushel, M. Peel, Rutherford, Tenn. 
‘Preston’ s plants—Send for free catalog 
at once. Fred M. Preston, Pine Castile, Flor- 
ida. 

Big lot Amoor River Privet at the lowest 








high- 





























prices ever offered. L. A, Reynolds, Clem- 
mons, N. C. _ 

improved Hastings Prolific Corn, Ninety- 
Day Velvet Beans, $1.75 per bushel. D, Mc- 


Farren, Foley, Ala. 


Personally selected Eden Gem Cantaloupe 
seed. Price by mail: 3 ounces 25c; pound 
$1.05. W. P. Henley, Johns, N, C. 


For Sale—Early Speckled Velvet beans 
$1.50 bushel. Yokohamas $1.90. Sudan grass 
ye pound. Geo, M, Callen, Selma, Ala, 


Ten Scuppernong—James or Misch grape 
vines, prepaid for $1. Now is planting time, 
Southern Vineyard Co., Trotville, N. C, 

Evergreen Amoor River Privet—1*%z to 2 
feet clumps, 3c each. Plant now. Reynolds 
Nursery Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Whippoorwill, Clay peas $1.50. Sorghum 
seed $1.20. fere. Good bags. D. W. Alex- 
ander, Connelly Springs, North Carolina. 

For Sale—Field Peas and Chufas. Clean, 
sound field peas and chufas seed. Write for 
prices. Powell & Company, Vineland, We Ce 


Honey-Drip Sorghum Seed, Re »-cleaned, 
The best sorghum in the United States, $1.75 


























half bushei; $3 bushel. M. Peel, Rutherford, 
Tenn. : 
For. “sale at close prices a few hundred 


bushels Chinese and 90-Day Speckled Beans. 
Also all kinds peas. J. W. Woolfolk, Ft. 
Valley, Ga 

( anche aul varieties. Velvet and Mam- 
moth Yellow Soja Beans, Cane seed for sale. 
Ask for delivered prices. Hattaway & Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Chufas—South’s greatest hog feed. Has 
made 250 bushel per acre. Grow pork for 
three cents per pound, Write J. W. McGow- 
an, Vossbure, Miss. . 


Finest Dahlia Bulbs and Plants—Salvia, 
Snapdragon, Pansy, Shasta Daisy, etc. W rite 
for prices. Thos, Whisnant, Jr., 407 Tenth 
Ave, Charlotte, N. C. : 


N itrogen-Bacteria—For 














inoculating co 




















peas, beans, clovers, etc. Acre $1; 5 acre 
$4, postpaid. Guaranteed fresh. Lockhart 
Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. . 

Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—Sound, 
$1.50 per bushel, Hyde County White Seed 
Corn, $1 bushel improved. Tanner Farm, 
U.C .Jones, Mer., Fairfield, N. C. 

Wanted orders for sweet potatoes, cow- 
peas, soy beans, cane seed, sweet potato 
plants, ete. Write for special price list. 
Hickory Seed _Co., Hickory, N. c. 

Velvet Be: ns—W e have early bunch, Yok- 
ohama, and Chinese Velvet Beans at prices 
vou can afford to pay. Also Chufas Farm- 
ers Produce Exchange, Sylvester, Ga. 

Famous John Barringer Pride Tomato 


Catawba Yams, $1.50 
paper boxes to 


Plants—Nancy 
per thousand. 


Hall, 
Expect to use 





ship. John Barringer, Newton, N, C. 
Aroostook (¢ county Maine Grown Seed Ir- 
ish Potatoes, $1.75 bushel; $4 per 150 pound 
bag. Yellow Danv er Onion Sets 75¢e peck 
$2.50 bushe Kirby Seed Company, Giff- 


ney, S.C 


Wonderful drouth-resister, | 
| dosta, © Ga, 


material, Agents for ‘‘Bates Steel Mule.” 

Satisfaction or price refunded. The How- 

ard Nursery Co., Stovall, N. C. 

For Sale—100-Day Speckle Velvet Beans, 

$1.50 bushel; single bushel, $1.75. Iron, Un- | 
| known, Whippoorwill, Brabham peas, $1.75; | 
Mixed, $1.50. White Spanish peanuts and | 
Carolina Running peanuts, 5¢ pound. Chu- | 


and $300—$700 an acre on | 


Strawberry Plants—$1.80 per 1,000. 300, 
postpaid, for $1. Grape vines 10 cents each, 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants, $1 per 1,000. 
John Lightfoot, E. Chattanooga, Tenn, 

lor Sale—Cowpeas. ‘Iron, Unknown, 
Whippoorwill and Mixed, Peanuts: 
lina, Virginia, Spanish and Valencias. 
fas, Soy Beans, Velvet Beans, 
Sons, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Porto Rico and Nancy Hall, Sweet Potato 
Plants $1.50 per thousand; over ten thous- 
and $1.40. Can ship April 10th. Cabbage 
plants $1 thousand. Cash with order, Wil- 
liam Ponder, Tifton, Ga, 





Red, 
Caro- 
Chu- 
Jeffreys & 








Lettuce and Tomato Plants—Jer- 
Wakefield, 75c 1,000. 
Lettuce 15c 100, Early varieties Tomatoes, 
i0c 100, postpaid. Plants guaranteed. Fry 
Hiant Farm, Hickory, N. C. 


Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma 
Valley. Pure, new crops. Free samples, 


Prices: 37c in 100 pound; 40c pound smaller 


Cabbage, 
sey and Charleston 





lots. Delivered your Station. R. G, Stitt & 
Son, Dept. 423, Yuma, Arizona, 
Scott’s Cleveland Cotton—First at Geor- 


gia Experiment Station 1915 out of 45 varie- 


ties, Also largest bolls of all Cleveland cot- 
ton tested, Extra select and graded seed 
at $1.50 bushel. Z. L, Scott, Concord, Ga, 











C alifor nia Cassaba Cantaloup—Weights, 10 


140 seed, 300 seed, 











to 25 pounds, 2c, 45¢, | 

postpaid, Write for the “Mabel Guinn” | 
| Cantaloup seed. Write for list of prizes to 
| be given with potato slip orders. BS. 8. 


3raswell, Pickens, Miss. 





The Howard Nursery Co., Stovall, N. C,, 
fruit trees, shade trees, evergreens, roses, 
shrubbery, hedging. Sell spray pumps, spray 





fas, -9¢ pound, F. A. Bush, 


10, 000, 000 Plants Re ady—Sell, 
Potato Plants, Porto Rico, Nancy 
umph, Pumpkin Yams $1.25 per 
mato, pepper, egg plants at $1.2 
4.000 bushels peas, beans, 
to $2 per bushel. J. Q. 


Ric hland, Ga, 





exchange. 
Hall, Tri- 
1,000. To- 
1,000. 
$1.25 
Val- 





all v 
Dorris & 





Co., 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants—$1 for 500, 
postpaid; 65e for 500; $1 for 1,000; $4 for 
$5,000; $7.50 for 10,000, by express. We 
have the Queen of Everbearing Strawberries 
and the Earliest Giant Strawberry. Free 
booklet. Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Yam Dooley Yam 
and Triumph potato plants. Also all varie- 
ties tomato plants, ready March 15th. $1.50 
per 1,000; 10,000 lots, $1.40 per 1,000; 20,000 
or more, $1.30 per 1,000. Cabbage plants 80c 
per 1,000. E. C. Motes, Plant City, Fla. 

Potato Slips during April, May and June. 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Early Triumph, 
$1.50 per thousand, several thousand $1.40. 








Strong plants. Satisfaction guaranteed, Cab- 
bage plants at $1.25 per thousand. High 
Crest Truck Farm. G,. L. B. Penny, Prop., 
Raleigh, N,. C:,. Ft. 3. 





Porto Rico Seeded Ribbon Gane Mucosa 
700 gallons per acre, stalks multiply three to 
ten, grow twelve to sixteen feet high. Syrup 
very fine flavor, color light, almost like hon- 
ey. Fifteen pounds plant one acre, planting 
instructions furnished, seed 15¢c pound, Quan- 
tity limited. Order now. White & Gough, 
Lumberton, N, C. 


Genuine. Frostproof Cabbage | Plants—Lead- 
ing varieties. All orders shipped day re- 
ceived. 500 postpaid $1. By express 1,000, 
$1.25; 5,000 and over $1 thousand. . Leading 
varieties Sweet Potato plants ready after 
March 20th, $1.75 thousand, Lots 10,000 and 





over $1.60 thousand. , Booklet free. Postal 
Plant Co., Adel, Ga, 
Recleaned Amber and Orange Cane Seed 


$1 per bushel; Sugar Drip, for syrup, $2 
bushel, 75¢c peck. Japanese Ribbon cane seed 
for syrup, 6c pound. German Millet, Tennes- 
see grown, 5c pound. Dwarf Essex Rape 10c 
pound. , Sound Mixed Clay Peas, $1.25 bush- 
el; Brabham Peas, $1.45 bushel. Kirby Seed 
Company, Gaffney, S. C. 





Make Home Beautiful—Large flowering 
ecannas, four colors, beds 4, 7, 10, 16 feet, 
$1, $2, $3.75, $9. Finest Dahlias dozen, $1. 


Loveliest Gladioli dozen, $1. Best named 


varieties, labeled true. Order now. April 
delivery. Cash with order. Best prices, 
Bulbs, Roses, Bedding and Border Plants. 


Copeland Bros. & Co., Guilford College, N. C. 


; mare 





I offer for immediate acceptance and ship- | 
ment the new 90-day Early Speckled Velvet | 
Bean, or the Late Common Velvet Bean, as 
follows: One peck, 75c; half bushel, $1.2 
bushel, $2. I also offer the Brabham pena, 
Iron peas. These are recommended by all | 
to be the best from every standpoint. Price 
as follows: One peck, 75c; half bushel, $1.25; 
bushel, $2. Best Chufas, clear of nut grass, 
je per pound, N. C. No. 1 peanuts; Early 
Large White Spanish, and Early Small 
White Spanish, all at $1.45 per bushel, f.o.b, 
Cairo, Ga. W. H. Robnison, Cairo, Ga. 

Sweet Potato Plants, F 
Plants—Our plants are 





rostproof 
from highly 


Cabbage 
improv- 


ed, healthy seeds. Made 590 bushels to the 
acre in fields. Set 50 acres last year for 
market. Made 3827 bushels set after oats. 
One variety made No. 1 potatoes in 45 days. 
Good, strong plants early, No unnecessary 
delay in shipping. Porto Rico, $1.50 per 
1,000; Triumph $1.50 1,000; Jersey $1.50 per 
1,000; Doright or Norton Yam _ $1.50 per 
1,000, 25,000 and up at $1.25 per 1,000. | 
Cabbage plants 90c per 1,000. We guarantee 
safe delivery. Best banks and commercial 


references furnished. Write for information 


on raising, banking and selling large crops, 
and what fertilizer that is cheaper and bet- | 
ter than potash too. J. T. & G. W. Ciark, | 


Plant Farm, Thomasville, Ga. 


[MISCELLANEOUS __ | 


Teachers—Let me 
first- grade license. 








how to get a! 
Ellijay, Ga, | 
at special prices. Bar- | 
eggs, 15 $1. a tae | 


tell you 
B. S. Hole 






Registered Durocs 
red Plymouth Rock 
Belmont strain, 
ger, Ga. 

Closing 
Strate’ 
price, 
North 


Leonard A. Holmes, Ran- 





Out Sale—‘‘White Rotary Sit ! 

Sewing Machines. Write for special 
Marion Sewing Machine Co., Marion, 
Carolina. 


For Sale—Bee 





Hives, 
best patent 

Write 
Git: Co, 


4 Beekeepers Supplies, 
$2.30 for hive complete, ready 
for bees. for ale vag price list. to0e- 
buck Roebuck, S. C. 

Buff Orpington Duck =e 
ton eggs (Kellerstrass). 
shire pigs. Satisfaction 
buyers. J. Dallas Morris, 





White Orping- | 
Registered Berk- | 
guaranteed >to all | 
Ronda, N. C. | 
(N. C.), Directory, 
back, with hanger, 





The Richmond County, 
extension cover, cloth 
6,000 names, addresses, occupations. Price $1, 
postpaid. Richmond County Directory, Rocke | 
ingham, N. C, 








Some of my quilt patterns are very 
and beautiful. I shall be glad to sell 
to you at 25 cents each. , As I am sure 


odd 
them 
I can 





please you. Won’t you give me a chance to 
send you one or more? Mrs. W. I. Zachary, 
Helena, Ga. 

Registered Imported Welch Pony, bred 


for sale or exchange for 


Duroc-Jersey 
hogs or poultry. Collie pups, $5; 


bred females 





cheap. Guinea pig breeders $1. White and 
Brown Leghorn hens $1, Altavista Farm, 
Darlington, Md. ‘ | 

Registered Imported Welch Pony bred | 


mare for sale or exchange for Duroc-Jersey 





hogs or poultry. Collie pups, $5; bred fe- 
males cheap. Guinea pig breeders, $1, White 
and Brown Leghorn hens, $1, Altavista 
Farm, Darlington, Md. ' 
Wanted—Shipments of cream. Splendid 


outlets for butter. We are paying 35 per 
pound for March butter fat delivered our 
plants. Especially interested in high-grade 
cream testing 30 per cent or better. Ship 
our nearest plant, or write us for informa- 
tion. ‘arolina Creamery Company, Greens- 
boro-Asheville, N. C. 

Special Magazine Offer—Write card for 
The Woman’s Home Companion, or Ameri- 
can Magazine for two years for two dollars, 
or both one year for two dollars. You may 
have sixty days to get up the two dollars; 
ask for catalog; it has my photograph on it. 
Chas, A, Pearson, Mgr. Pearson Magazine 
Agency, Wellford, S. C. 

FANCY WORK 

Crocheted Baby Caps—65ic-$1.50, Yokes, 
edgings, etc. Guaranteed. Mrs. Sarah Fes- 
perman, Box 154, Birmingham, Ala, 

PRINTED STATIONERY 

Three Hundred Envelopes neatly 
$1. Samples 2c. Sword Press, 
North Carolina. 

Illustrated Stationery—Write for our new 
Illustrated Catalogue of farm and business 
stationery. It is free and a beauty. Dept. 
P, Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 


BUSINESS CHANCES 

















printed 
Culberson, 











Farmers, Buy Your Seed Wholesale Prices. 
Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.75 per 
bushel; Chinese, White Lyon and Yokohama 
beans $2.85 per bushel. The New Osceola 
bean, biggest and earliest of all, $5 per 
bushel. Seed Chufas $3 per bushel, 44 
pounds. Write for our new 1916 seed cata- 
logue. Harvey Seed Company, Wholesale 
and Retail, Montgomery, Ala. 


Potato Plants—Ready about April 15th. 
Early Triumph, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and 

Pumpkin Yam, Five hundred $1; 1 to 10,000 
$1.7 75; 10,000 or more $1.60 per thousand. 
Cabbage Plants, any variety. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 500 $1; (parcel post paid); 
1,000 $1.25; 10,000 or more $1 per thousand. 
Your order appreciated. Prompt and careful 
attention assured. John H, Williams, Blak- 
ley, Ga, 








Tomatoes, Egg Plants, and Pepper—Mil- 
lions of them. Varieties of tomatoes; Globe, 
Earliana, Truckers’ Favorite, Stone. 100 for 





50c; 500 for $1.75, pee gre and insured. By 
express, 500 for $1.2 1,000 for $2; 5,000 for 
$1.75; 10,000 for 31. 50 per thousand, Egg 
plants, varieties: High Bush and Black 
Beauty. Pepper plants, varieties: Ruby 
King, Chinese Giant, Pimento, 100 for T5c; 


500 for $2.50, 
press, 500 for $2; 
March Ist. 
bany, Ga., 


postpaid and insured. By ex- 
1,000 for $3. Plants ready 

Piedmont Plant Company, Al- 
and Greenville, Ss. e. 





Tomato and Large Sweet ‘Pepper “Plants 
{ grow my plants in hot houses during win- 
ter. About 30 days before field culture begins 
we transplant to cold frames which is the 





only way to raise first-class early plants. If 
do not hesitate to say that we have the best 
smooth early tomato in cultivation. Tomato 


Plants—Asbury’s Choice, postpaid anywhere, 





25 plants for 85c; 50 for $1.50; 100 $2.75. 
| I > Ruby King Sweet Pepper Plant, same 
| pr - as tomatoes. Plants ready April Ist. 
| Write for complete price list. Will send my 
} tomato book telling all about how to raise 

food tomatoes, treat customers and so on, 
| free with each purchase of my plants. Ww. 
ic. Asbury, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Owner of 6,000 acres would sell half inter- 
est at low price to party who will join in 
developing cattle ranch or small farm sub- 
division. | $15,000 to $20,000 required. Ad- 
dress, “Owner,” 501 Grand Building, Ma- 
con, Ga, ; 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
- should see land for himself before buying. But 

man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
r unless he shows us — references es 
honesty and business responsibility, 














Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 


Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 





Farm 








Fine improved Hog and Dairy for 
Sale—Walter Heyman, Petersburg, Va. 

For sale—Stock farm, 8 miles from Nat- 
chez, Miss. For full particulars, write E, 
B. Ogden, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

30 acres fenced, 25 cultivated, 4-room 
house, outbuildings, hogs, cows, chickens, 
good water, 4 miles town, cheap. Charles 


Coumbs, Oxford, Florida. 





For Sale—291 acres good farming land, 
well timbered, 4% miles from town, health- 
ful location, good water, good buildings, Ad- 
dress Box 32, Rt. 4, High Point, N. C. 





grass a nd stock 


For Sale—Fine grain, 
farm 21% miles from good town, improved 
road, splendid dwelling and other buldings, 
Price $8,000. Write for particulars and de- 
| scriptions of other farms. Jeffreys, Hester 
& Company, c hase c ity, Va 

150 Acres— At Toano, Virginia, on “Chesa- 





(29) 489 


Eight Farms for Sale—In Charlotte Coun- 
ty, Va. Will sell cheap on reasonable terms. 
| Apply | to L. S. Jackson, Drakes Branch, Va. 


1,600. Acres—Finest land in Craven County, 
North Carolina, Nine miles west of Newbern 
on Norfolk Southern R. R., bordering state 
highway and two county roads—clay subsoil, 
black sandy loam top—suitable for tobacco, 
cotton, corn, etc. T. P, Hammer, Franklin 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 

_ For Sale—100-acre farm 
County, Va., in high state of cultivation; five 
room dwelling; necessary out-buildings; 
good well of water; wire fences, ete, About 
60 acres cleared, balance in pine and origi- 








in Mecklenburg 


| nal oak, Eight miles from railroad, ‘con- 
veniently located, good roads and schools. 
Frice $2.500. J. W. Nash, Owner, Black- 


‘Look at this 155-acres in Alexander Coun- 
ty, 4 miles from Taylorsville, N. C. 50 acres 
cultivated, 30 acres pasture, 75 acres timber. 
850 producing fruit trees. Fast developing 








fruit section, magnificent scenery; finest 
spring water; ideal living conditions; House 
and barns. Poultry, truck and fruit farm 
$2,000 cash, Forced sale. G. W. Morrison, 


Blairsville, Pa, 























This Big Book Boosts 
Farm Values 


It was written for farmers— 
not engineers; about country 
roads—not city pavements. 
Its language is plain—its 
pictures convincing. 


It covers the entire subject 
of roads: location, correc- 
tion, grading, drainage and 
upkeep. explains all 
modern melee and the 
use of all up-to-date road 
building machinery. 


Used now as a text book 
in over fifty colleges and 
universities. 


This Valuable Book Free 


Better roads increase farm values, 
develop better. schools and 
churches and open up greater 
business and social advantages. 
You need this book. Every road 
commissioner, supervisor or farmer 
interested in the great National 
movement for better roads should 
have a copy. Write for yours 
today. 


Geod Reads Book No. 177 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 


Wiimingten, 


a rem TNT 

















SOUTHERN 


CANNER 


GET A HOME CARWER. Then if the market isn't right, 
can your fruit and vegetables. Big FREE book explains 
ell, Southern Canners, $3.75 to $180.00 Send —_ 
for catalogue of the better kind of canners, Southe 
Casner & Evaporator Ce., 325 Maia, Cha’ 





“hen: 








(e (ay One of the 8 best American engines, 
Sold direct below any competition by 
ed, South’s largest, oldest established 





Zw, mchy. and supply house. Valves-in- 
Head guarantee more power, less y 

fuel. Easy torun, 2 to 12 H- 

line or } 





easy payments. "Big circular free 
mith-Courtney C 
821 E. Cary St. Richmond, Va. 


NANCY BALL SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Fancy stock, Good pack, Quick shipment, $1.50 


per 1,000. 
@. R. BASCOM (Grower) 





B-2, ORLANDO, FLA. 





Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 





peake & Ohio R. R., half way between Rich- 
mond and Newport News—best potato and 
|; melon section of Virginia—fine truck and 


| farm land—100 acres in cultivation, 50 acres 

clover. Close to graded schools, high school, 
stores and churches. A, W, Jennings, Toano 
} Virginia. 


| and one new subscriber both one year for 

$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join vou on this proposition when you 
renew. 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


New York Office, 41 Park Row; 


Chicago 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
SECOND-CLASS 


TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS 


HE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SS MATTER AT T: 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3; special rates on clubs of 25 or more. Foreign 
subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Long- 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 

One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


$1.50. A club of 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, 
16," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 


Please advise us promptly if the label 
Gate does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


and properly corrected on your label. 


printed thus, ‘John Doe, 


1916, ete. 


81 Dec. 
After you 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the 


W 


as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


advertiser, 


loss sustained by any 


in The 


subscriber 
Progressive 


in our paper and 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











Dairy and Silo Special Next Week 





OR our Dairy and Silo Special of next week we have an unusually fine 
lot of letters from Progressive Farmer readers, telling of their dairy 


and silo experiences, and also a 
with these subjects. 


number of special articles dealing 


Look for these letters and articles. 


Other features next week will be “How to Enrich Our Soils,” in Pro- 


fessor Massey’s series, “$500 More a 
Plants Grow: Work of Roots, Stems, 


Year and How to Get It”; “How 
and Leaves,” by B. L. Moss; and 


“How to Make Salads”, by Mrs. Hutt. 


ERUVIAN GUANO—the worlds 

richest fertilizer—is the base of Pe- 

_ ruvian Mixtures, It contains Ammo- 

nia, Phosphoric Acid and Potash in forms 
that man can never imitate. 

The Ammonia is in many forms that become 


available at different times, 
supply throughout growth. 


insuring an ample 


The Phosphoric Acid is made without acids 


and high- 
soil sic 


proof chemicals, and can’t make your 
or sour. 


‘the Potash is supplied in the best form. It 
contains no Chlorine. 


Peruvian Guano we mix with other high-grade 


materials. They’re known as Peruvian 
They are simp! 
other plant foods 


i ixtures. 
Peruvian Guano balanced with 
to make different formulas for 


different soils and crops. They are beyond ques- 
tion the best fertilizers in the Ser, oat vet cont 
practically no more than good commerszial fertilizer 
of like analysis. 


But the supply of Peruvian is limited. Those who 


put off ordering are apt to be 
Write now for free 


too late. 


ty 


booklet and full information. 


PERU 


VIAN 


GUANO CORP. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 








Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 


$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














RUBBER ROOFING 


ELEBRATED FOX BRAND 

The ideal roofing material. Toughest weather resist- 
er known, made of pure wool felt saturated in best grade 
liquid asphalt and skin-coated to prevent drying out. 
Strictly ist grade, no seconds nor short lengths; 108 sq) 
feet to the roll; nails and cement included; anybody 
can lay it. Guaranteed byold reliable house. 
circular and samples free. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 821 E. Cary St. Richmond, Va. 





Gave your papers and get binder. 


THE PRCGRESSIVE FARMER ’ 








THE POULTRY YARD 





Poultry Notes for April 

PRIL showers make May flowers. 

That’s a good old saying, but, for 
{newly hatched, young chicks, these 
ishowers are not always so good. 
When chicks are in outdoor brooders, 
| see that they have ample shelter from 
| rains; and it is equally important that 
ithe run be high enough above sur- 
|roundings to prevent the rain from 
| saturating it. Keep the chicks dry. 

ee ae. 

| Wind is sometimes the cause 
| trouble. When chicks are put in a 
wire-enclosed run, it is the part of 
| wisdom to have a 10 or 12-inch board 
j;at the bottom. It helps break the 
| wind, and is a sure preventive against 
| chicks working their way out under 
| the wires. 


of 


* * 


The very best place for a chick run 
is where there is a crop of winter 
oats, rye or wheat, or even clovers, 
| growing. It furnishes the green feed, 
| and the soil will be mellow enough to 
| give the little things a chance to find 
scratching, exercise and amusement 
combined. If such a green crop is not 
available, the run should be well 
| spaded up, to give them loose dirt to 
| work in. 


x Ok Ok 


If there is no green growing stuff in 

the runs, it must be provided in some 
other way. For very young chicks, we 
have found lettuce leaves, cut up, an 
/excellent thing, and oats—also cut up. 
| Later, we incline to Essex rape, and if 
i leaves are picked off daily, probably 
a more continuous and larger supply 
{can be had from it than from any 
| other green feed. 


* * OF 


The full grown poultry must have 
the green stuff to do their best. Don’t 
overlook this. The best way to pro- 
vide it is to have runs both in front 
| and at the back of the poultry houses, 
| with doors to turn them in either. 
With these, any desired green crop 
can be started and grown in one run 
while the fowls are using the other. 

x ok O® 

Crowd the hatching work. April ard 
May hatches, if properly cared for, 
should give the very best results, and 
supply early matured birds for fall lay- 
} ers, and for fall shows. If the incuba- 
tor is used, brooders are needed. Cau- 
| tion is necessary not to run them at 
too high a temperature, or weakened 
chicks will be the result. In our 
Southern district the fireless brooder 
will be useful, if properly looked af- 
| ter. 





a a 


The lamps, in both incubators and 
brooders, are of first importance. 
Either a dirty or a short wick can 
‘cause lots of trouble. A safe plan is 
;to use a new wick for each hatch. 
Then fill lamps regularly once each 
| day, and clean the wicks both morn- 
jing and night. Never raise a wick 
|}enough to make it smoke. Use the 
| best grade of oil. 

i * +. ea 
| Have you just completed an incuba- 
| tor hatch? 


Then don’t delay clean- 
it 


thoroughly, every part, 
Then a little 


out, 


|trays, lamp—and all. 
| formaldehyde in the egg chamber will 
| purify it and make it so much better 


| ing 
| 
} 


for the next hatch. As the profit 
| from the use of an incubator depends 
as much on successful as on continu- 
ous hatching, no precaution must be 
omitted to insure good work. 

* ° * 

With the coming of warm weather, 
lice and mites will be multiplying fast, 
unless prevented. The use of insecti- 
cide sprays, and of insect powders, 
regularly, will control these pests, 
when done thoroughly. No slack, 
half-way measures will do. 

x ok Ok 

The water supply will need careful 
attention. Water vessels are best 
kept on low platforms, so that the 
fowls cannot scratch dirt into them, 
and should be under shelter, both to 
keep the water cool in sunny weather 











and to shelter the poultry in rainy 
weather. Strange, the close connect- 
ion between chicken comfort and full 
egg baskets! 

* * * 

Advice to people on the farms does 
not always apply to poultry keepers 
in towns or villages, but assuming 
you are in the country, what have you 
done about providing shade for your 
chickens? Not shelter, merely, but 
the shade of fruit trees and tall grow- 
ing plants? There is no better com- 
bination possible than fruit and poul- 
try. Each helps the other, and both 
pay. 

*x* * * 

Where no trees are growing, sun- 
flowers make an acceptable shade and 
the seed are good. Then rows of pole 
beans, when protected from the poul- 
try until good-sized, form very good 
wind breaks and shade. Run the rows 
east and west, if at all possible. 

x *k * 


As your early hatches develop ar- 
range to put pullets and cockerels in 
separate runs and pens. Both will de- 
velop better for it and save much an- 
noyance. The cockerels can be stud- 
ied better, and all inferior, “off color” 
birds fitted for market. Caponizing 
will insure quick markets and top 
prices for all these culls, and also 
minimize the danger of inferior birds 
being used as breeders. 


* * 


If your flocks have been home-rais- 
ed for some time, right now is the 
time to correct the evil of inbreeding. 
Buy from some reliable breeder of 
the same variety as yours, eggs from 
a high grade of birds and hatch and 
grow them separately. Or, when 
hatched, carefully toe-mark the birds, 
keeping careful records. In this way, 
reinvigorate your breeding stock. 


F. J. R. 





$500 More a Year for the Southern 
Farmer 


(Continued from page 5, this issue) 

But the thousands of men called 
farmers, whose sole idea of the soil 
a place to put commercial fer- 
tilizers, cannot grow corn at a cost 
of eleven cents a bushel. The man 
who does so always has a heavy sod 
to turn for it and manure to go on 
that sod, making corn and preparing 
the land to make heavier crops of 
wheat and cotton too. 

The greatest reason then for the 
difference between the productive 
value of labor in the South and in the 
North and West is the one-crop idea, 
and the everlasting keeping of the 
land in clean cultivation till the av- 
erage cotton farm has simply the 
dead skeleton soil, which the 


iS 


ot a 
farmer tries every year to galvanize 
into some sort of life with the com- 
mercial fertilizers bought on credit, 

In the old soil continually kept ex- 
posed to the sun, the bacterial life 
that made it really living soil, has 
been burnt out till only the dead skel- 
eton of sand and clay remains. The 
average yield of cotton per acre is 
higher in North Carolina than in the 
majority of the Cotton Belt, for the 
average crop of the whole Cotton 
Belt for 10 years has been 187.5 
pounds an acre, and in 1914 there 
were 36,097,00 acres planted in cot- 
ton in the South, and the low aver- 
age yield cut into the produc- 
tion wonderfully. If, through better 
farming, the general average could be 
raised to a bale an acre, the cotton 
crop of the South could be grown on 
one third the area now devoted to it, 
and the other two thirds could be 
producing profitable crops of corn, 
wheat, oats and hay, and there would 
be cattle on a thousand hills where 
none tread today because there is no 
grass there. 

[Next week’s article in this series 
will be on “How to Get Richer 
Lands.” } 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








“WATCH PAW CREEK GROW” 


(Boys’ Prize Letter) 

[ WOULD like to tell what my home 
village is doing 

this 


ot 


since cooperation 
Last fail che 
inet i 
and organized a “Bette 


began in section 
patrons 
schoolhouse 


ment Association.” 


the school at 1 


{ts first object was to procure a 
piano for the school, and to that end 
a box supper and several entertain- 
ments were giveu, clearing about $235. 
It is the intention of the leaders to 
push forward until the goal is reach- 
ed. A community meeting was held 
sometime ago at which time a day’s 


work was put in on the school grounds 
and the church grounds, 
them to a great 

Some time ago a delegation appeat 
ed before the County Board of School 
Commissioners and succeeded in get- 
ting a promise of the next state 
school, 

As the pastor of the church is help- 
ing in these canses all he can, it was 
decided at a recent meeting of the 
elders and deacons of the church to 
build a new manse, and to this end 
the congregation was divided into 
sections; each section appointed a 
leader, and each section or squad will 
try to raise one bale of cotton, there 
being 11 sections. The cotton is to be 
sold and all the money put into a gen- 
eral fund. One-fourth the fund 
will go to foreign missions, the other 
three-fourths be building 
the manse. 

Last fall the congregation 
new barn for the pastor. 

When the new state high school is 
built. a well is to be bored 
pump put in. 

“Watch Paw Creek Grow!” 

PLATO D. ALEXANDER, 

Paw Creek, N.C. 


SURPRISING MOTHER 


(Girls’ Prize Letter) 

EAR Friends: We call you friends, 

for indeed you seem close friends, 
Mother has taken The Progressive 
Farmer so long. We all like it, from 
the oldest to the youngest. Mother 
is away for her health, and I am go- 
ing to tell you the things | am doing 
beautify our home while she is 
away. Hope she comes back well 
enough to enjoy them. 

First, [ started in at the house and 
painted all the woodwork, cleaned up 
stairs and. down, in the pantry and 
out, till it looks nice and clean with 
its newly painted shelves. Yes, and I 
made a large bench to put across the 
double window to put my plants on 
I have started for the garden. They 
are all up nicely about two inches 
high. & have tomatoes, cabbage, hot 
peppers, sweet peppers, celery and 
lettuce planted in boxes and old tubs. 
i am so proud of them, they look 
nice. Every one who comes in 
“What! gardening indoors?” 

Second, I removed the nests 
roost poles from the chicken 
and painted it white 
then painted the poles 
returned them to the! 
raked the yard. and nice 
and clean. Then how did 
cackle and sing as if they really were 
thanking me for my work. 

Third, I planted some moss 
ferns and pansies in some nicely 
ranged beds. Around the porches are 
morning glory and balsam seed | 
planted to furnish the vines for sum- 
mer, 

Fourth, To the garden. [ have plant- 
ed some flowers there some 
sweet peas along the netting fence, 
put out three gallons onion sets and 
planted beets, spinach and mustard. 
IDA McADAMS. 
D. No. 3. 


beautifying 
extent. 


wi 
hiv 


ot 


to used in 


built a 


and a 





to 


sO 


Says, 


and 
house 
and 
and nests 
places { 
it all looks 


: 
hens 


in; 
and 
then 


outside 
1 

} 
the 


and 


are- 


also, 


Earlsboro, Oklahoma, R. F. 


Our greatest offer {sg one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. ‘Get a neighbor not now sutscribice 

you on this proposition when you 





Good Work of a School Improve- 
ment Association 


oye AST October ‘w organized a 
chool improvement Association, 





the purpose being to teach the pupils 
to become leaders. Our teacher ot 
course Supervises and instructs. We 
have the following officers: President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and lreas- 
ure; 

We have held three entertatnn ENTS. | 
The first was a Poverty Social which | 
Was quite unique, and proved not oniy 








entertaining but a success tinancialiy. 
The guests were warned not to come 
dress up as a committee was ¢ 
pointed to fine those who wore dii- 
ferent articles which were under a 
ban. Music was furnis and games 
played, after sshiments it 
keeping with idea wer 
served, 

The next’ was a box supper. Th 
girls oj tie ie€igt 1 sod vied with 
each other in making the beautitci 
boxes. in the construction of which 
so much latent ingenuity, individual- 
ity, and artistry was displayed that 
even those who knew the designers 
best were agreeably surprised. The 
boxes were soid auction. From 





these and the sale of a cake by ballot 
for the most popular voung girl, quite 
a goodly sum was realized. 

The tast entertainment was a Val- 
entine party which we held February 
t4th. The guests were entertained 
with charades by the school children. 


Valentines were and a postottice 
Much fun was had in 
valentines. The 
auctioned ott jor partners 
refreshments, the bids being in 
hearts which had previously been 


sotd, 


sold 
Was opened. 
Tac 


ladies were 


" 
reading 


ror 


entertainments 
we totaled $35 with which we expect 
to improve the scheol grounds, We 
have the promise from a well known 
tandscape gardener who lives in the 
county to superintend free the grad- 
ing of the school grounds and we ex- 


From these three 


pect to get teams from the patrons 
free also, 

We have expended $5 for an in- 
crease in our library thus taking ad- 
vantage of $5 offered by the county, 
$5 by the state anda bonus of $2.50 of- 
fered by the Superintendent of Edu- 
cation. In -this way we get $17.50 


worth of books, for an expenditure of 
five dollars. 

Probably the greatest service of 
our club is the making of the schoot 
house a social center of the comman- 
ity. and awakening interest in the 
schoo! LILY ROBERTS. 

York, S..C., R. F. D. No: 4. 


Wants “Lots About the Corn Clubs” 
voy of 16 years 


| Free a 
seventh grade. I! go to 


bany High School, about two 
miles away. | m of about 


60 acres and we raise most of the 





and in the 
New 
which is 


ef 
ive On a tar 








things we eat on the farin and feed 
fer the stock. 

{ belong to the 1916 coru club and 
am trying to make a success of it. 
Last year 1 won one of the county 
prizes of $6 which { am going to in- 
vest in a calf. The wind, hail 


rain damaged my corn by 25 per cent 
and made a lot of it rot in the field 


{ have one brother about 13 years 


of age who joined the corn club this 
year and is going to have his acre 
right across the fence from mine 


We take The Progressive Farmer 
and would not do without it. I like 
to read all of it but the “Young Peo- 
ple’s Page” is best 
it has 
this year 


lots about the 


because 


i hope 
club work 
terested 
get a good acre of land should have a 
chance to become a good farmer as 
it is a great organization for the boys 
Let’s make this year a prosperous 
year. JOHN NORRIS, 
New Albany, Miss., R. F. D. 4 
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I think every boy that can} 
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tools 


means of 
proved, 
explosives " 


—Made 
use and sold by dealers near 
you. Convenient—costs little 
—-no experience needed—no 
money 
It will help 
idle acres pay a erotik, 


of work with Atlas Farm Powder. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Saies Offices: 


ee 


= is\Blow Out Flees Stumps 
It’s Easy, Quick, Cheap 


‘Farm Powder is the easiest, quickest and cheapest 
tepeated tests have 


removing stumps,” 


(31) 
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The Minnesota Experiment Station found 


‘ THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


especially for farm 





tied up in expensive 
you make 


for digging ditches. 


Send Coupon for Farm Book—FREE 
Our illustrated book “ Better Farming "* will be helpful 
to every land owner. It shows how to improve soil, raise 
bigger crops, blast stumps and boulders, and do all kinds 

Mai! the coupon mew. 
General 
Offices: 


New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 


Farming.” 


which f mark X. 


Use it to blast holes for tree- 
planting and watch the trees 
outgrow those planted with a 
spade. Use it for subsoiling or 
It is the 
cheapest, fastest, hardest work- 
ing farm hand you can get. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Bi-mingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, 


ATL AS POWDER co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Send me“your 74-page book “Better 
I am interested in the use 
vf explosives for the purpose = 


Stump Blasting 

Boulder Blasting 

Subsoil Blasting 

Tree Planting 
Ditch Digging 

} Quarrying-Mining 


blew stumps entirely out and broke them 


into pteces easily handled.” Clear your stump land with 


Atlas Farm Powde 
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SAVES COSTLY COTTON SEED 


PLANTS //7L77 ONL BY ONE 


Y 































Guano is Scarce 


Cole merchant in your 
county who will gear- 
antee you satisfaction. 
Write us for bis name. 


OU can safely plant fewer seed by usingthe COLE, The seed are dropped one after the other. 
They lie in a straight line at the bottom of a V-shaped furrow. 
§ and stocky because not over-crowded. They stand unchopped longer without injury 
stand apart in a straight line. Unchopped plants are not injured when thinning, The sced fall in plain 
sight. None are wasted at the end of the rows. The wind can’t blow them away. 
for itself with seed that your old planter would waste. 
and bigh priced—make it count. Use a Cole No. 7 and mix a little guano directly 
under the eced so as to feed the young cotton as soon as it sprouts. 
cotton grow off quick and strong. It is cheaper to chop and cheaper to cultivate than puny slow-grow~ 
ing stuf, Saves labor by appiying guano and planting at one trip, 


‘She COLEAAMER 


The steel couiter breaks the crust, throws che trash and dry top soil into the middles. 

A Gne emooth seed bed is ieft. 
out 2 firm V-shaped furrow. 
tine-all covered the eame depth. The pressure of the sword in 
¢ -s3aped furrow packs the soil beneath the seed. 
This brings up moisture and 
food to nourish the growing 

plants. 
& on top is loose. It makes 
a perfect 
keep the moisture 
from evaporating. 


‘Then the long sword, back of the coulter. presses @& 
At the bottom of the V the seed lie in a straight “ 


The earth thrown 





muich to 
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The young plants grow stout 
because the plante 


let the COLE pay 


This makes 


(11) 
\ 


without the fertilizer at- 
tachment, with either roller 
or drag for covering. 


Our 1916 Catalog 7 


Improved Implements sent Free, Yy 


PRO, The Cole Mig. Co 7 






















Seed Cover Crops Benveen Rows 


Weel 


garden. 
catalog. 





P'When corn is “laid by,” that’s the time to 
sow cover crops between the rows, 


New Seeder 
3 Feet Wide 


etc., 
Covers seed to right depth. Adjusts for quantity. No wind interteréiice. Field is left 
killed. Also an ideal cultivator for farm or 
Works close to small plants. Strong and light weight. In stock near you. 

EUREKA MOWER CO., Box 1234, Utica, N. ¥. 


Sows ‘clover, alfalfa, turnip, 
wheat, oats, buckwheat, 
crops. 


level, covered with dust mulch and weeds are 






The 


rape, timothy, rye, 
between all rowed 


Level Ground 


17 Flat Teeth Cover Seed ‘ 
end 
a bf 


= } 


Send for 














water 





ware Specialties 


FIRST COST 








That’s what it meansto pump 
water with the world’s 
strongest windmill, the 
I foowifved double geared, 


“Let the wind pump your 
— _ Dy 


STOVER MFG. co. 
834 Samson Ave. 
Aliso Stover and Idea! Peedmilis— Alfal- 
a fa Comminuters and Grinders—Pum ~~ 4 
Jacks--Ensilage Cutters--Gasoline Engines and Har 
Write for Catalog. 





- 
“What Will It Cost?” 


| A little ad. like this with a 
cut of any breed is just 13 
inches and will cost $38.75 
per week. Cheap, isn’t ft 
—for so much good circu- 
lation? 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








Freeport, lil. 


























LUNE 

on the Farm as thousands of Progressive and Pros- 
perous V-C Farmers have done by increasing their 
yields per acre without increasing their acreage. The 
V-C way of Farming means Bigger and Better Crops 
from Better Soil, for V-C Fertilizers are Soil Builders 
and Crop Producers at the same time. Why not also 
join this vast Army for Bigger Crops and Bigger 
Profits on your Farm? The Free Books indicated be- 
low will tell you how you ean do the same. 
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THESE VALUABLE I 


were written by a Practical pian who discovered 
how to get the most out of each foot of land, for he 
made a life study of Soils and Crops. These profuse- 
ly illustrated Crop Books point the way to Greater 
Prosperity on any Farm. Just drop us a postal NOW 
indicating what Crops you are interested in and, 


WE WILL SEND YOU THE BOOKS FREE. 
Crop Book Dept. — V-C Fertilizers —- Box P. F. 1616, Richmond, Va. 








